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DT THE HOPE THAT THIS BOOK MAY LIVE, 

1 DEDICATE IT 

TO THE MEMORy OE MY BEOTHBB-IN'-tA.W, 



OE THE CORPS OE GEIDES, 

OEE OE THE FIRST OF THE MANT GAEEANT MEN WHO GATE THEIR 
MVE& FOR THEIR COUNTRY ON THE EInaE BEFORE DEHLI. 
THE WORDS WHICH HE UTTERED, 

WHEN, ON THE 9tH JUNE, 1857, HE RECEIVED THE WOUND WHICH 
HE KNEW TO BE MORTAL, 

DTJLCM ET BEOORmi EST PRO PATMJA MORI, 

WERE CHERISHED 

AS A MOST PRECIOUS INHERITANCE BY HIS BROTHER, 

WHO, ENTERING THE SERVICE AFTER HIS DEATH, 

WAS APPOINTED TO THE SAME REGIMENT, THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 
AND BY UNFLINCHING GALLANTRY AND DEVOTION 
WON FROM THE STERN FRONTIER HEN WHO COMPOSED IT THE 
ESTEEM AND AFFECTION 
WHICH THEY HAD BORNE TO QUINTIN. 

FOLLOWING THROUGHOUT HIS NOBLE LIFE 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF HIS BROTHER, 

HE EMULATED HIM IN THE MANNER OF HIS DEATH, 

FOB HE TOO DIED LEADING THE GUIDES IN A GALLANT CHARGE 
AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND, 

AT FAIHADAD, NEAR JALLALABAD, THE 2ND APRIL, 1879. 
SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR LIFE, 

SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR DEATH, 

I WOULD NOT SEPARATE IN THIS DEDICATION 
THE TWO GALLANT BROTHERS. 

PAR NOBILE FRATBUM. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


F fVE weeks after tke appearance of this volume T 
am called upon to prepare a second edition. 

It has been a -matter of no small gratification tc 
me that the critics have almost universally recog- 
nised the earnest desire by which I have been 
mfinenced to search out the truth and to record it 
alike without favour and without fear. 

The only serious adverse criticism which has been 
dii’ected against the book is that which refers to 
my estimate of the character of Hodson. It is, I 
am sure, unnecessary for me to state that I had no 
personal feeling against that daring soldier. On 
the contrary, when I knew him at Subathu in 1846, 
a year after he had entered the service, he impressed 
me as a man born to command. I had then for 
him hut one feeling, that of admiration. I never 
met him afterwards. 

But, when a man undertakes to write history, he 
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towards individuals. He must deal with them as 
they proved themselves 1o be. I have endeavoured 
to act in this manner with respect to Ilodson; 
and if my remarks upon him are severe, they are, 
I maintain with regret, justified by his action. 

The critics who have taken up this question ad- 
versely to my view have especially blamed me for 
imputing a love of blood-shedding to Plodson. I 
shall now endeavour to prove that they were 
wrong and that I was right. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the 
case of the three princes, I take that of the king. 
That the King of Dehli was not actively implicated 
in the atrocities committed in the palace, that, a 
feeble old man, he was merely a passive instrument, 
not possessing the power to resist, in the hands of 
others, was shown conclusively at his trial. It'was 
known before his trial. It was believed even whilst 
the siege was progressing. On this point we have 
the evidence of Hodson himself. Before the capture 
of Dehli he wrote; “ He ” (the king) “is old and 
well nigh impotent, and is only used as an authority 
for aH the acts of rebellion and barbarity committed 
by his sons.” Would it have been possible for 
Hodson to record with greater clearness his opinion 
that the king was helpless and irresponsible — 
merely a lay figure ? 

Yet what were the feelings of Hodson regarding 
this helpless old man? On the 30th August he wrote : 
‘‘ If I get into the palace the House of Taimur 
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will not be worth five minutes’ purchase, I ween.” 
It may be said by his apologists that this remark 
applied not to the king individually, but to other 
members of his family. But what of the following, 
written four days after the capture of the king : “I 
would much rather have brought him into Dehli 
dead than living ” ? If this is not an expression of 
regret that the orders he had received alone pre- 
vented him from shedding the blood of the helpless, 
unarmed, king — of the man “ old and well nigh 
impotent ” — the man who, not initiating slaughter, 
was “ only used as an authority ” for the acts of 
others, — if it is not this, then language has no 
meaning. Hodson had recorded his acquittal of 
the king of active participation in the revolt ; he 
kixew that he was old, helpless, feeble in mind as 
well as in body ; and yet he regretted that he had 
not been allowed to shed his blood I 

This was no evanescent feeling. It was not a 
mere expression escaping a man before it had been 
well considered. It was a deliberate opinion. It 
can be discerned in many of Hodson’s letters. 
More than four months afterwards (12th February 
1868) he records his indignation that it should be 
supposed that he, of his own fr-ee action, had spared 
the king : “ I see that many people suppose that 
I had promised the old king his life afier he was 
caught. Pray contradict this.” 

It will thus be observed that not in the excite- 
ment of capture, not when there was before his 
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towards individuals. He must deal with them as 
they proved themselves to be. I have endeavoured 
to act in this manner with respect to Hodson ; 
and if nay remarks upon him are severe, they are, 
I maintain with regret, justified by his action. 

The critics who have taken up this question ad- 
versely to my view have especially blamed me for 
imputing a love of blood- shedding to Hodson. I 
shall now endeavour to prove that they were 
wrong and that I was right. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the 
case of the three princes, I take that of the king. 
That the King of Dehll was not actively implicated 
in the atrocities committed in the palace, that, a 
feeble old man, he was merely a passive instrument, 
not possessing the power to resist, in the hands of 
others, was shown conclusively at his trial. It'Was 
known before his trial. It was believed even whilst 
the siege was progressing. On this point we have 
the evidence of Hodson himself. Before the capture 
of Dehli he wrote: “ He ” (the king) “is old and 
well nigh impotent, and is only used as an authority 
for all the acts of rebellion aifd barbarity committed 
by his sons.” Would it have been possible for 
Hodson to record with greater clearness his opinion 
that the king was helpless and irresponsible' — 
merely a lay figure ? 

Tet what were the feelings of Hodson regarding 
this helpless old man? On the 30th August he wrote : 
^‘If I get into the palace the House of Taimiir 
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will not be wovtb five minutes’ purchase, I ween.” 
It may be said by his apologists that this I’emark 
applied not to the king individually, but to other 
members o£ his family. But what of the following, 
written four days after the capture of the king : “ I 
would much rather have brought him into Dehli 
dead than living ” ? If this is not an exjiression of 
regret that the orders he had received alone pre- 
vented him from shedding the blood of the helpless, 
unarmed, king — of the man “old and well nigh 
impotent ” — the man who, not initiating slaughter, 
was “ only used as an authority ” for the acts of 
others, — if it is not this, then language has no 
meaning. Hodson had recorded Ms acquittal of 
the king of active participation in the revolt ; he 
knew that he was old, helpless, feeble in mind as 
well as in body ; and yet he regretted that he had 
not been allowecl to shed his blood 1 

This was no evanescent feehng. It was not a 
mere expression escaping a man before it had been 
well considered. It was a deliberate opinion. It 
can be discerned in many of Hodson’ s letters. 
More than four months afterwards (12th February 
1858) he records his indignation that it should be 
supposed that he, of his own free action, had spared 
the king : “ I see that many people suppose that 
I had promised the old king his Hfe after he was 
caught. Pray contradict this.” 

It will thus be observed that not in the excite- 
ment of capture, not when there was before his 
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eyes tiie prospect of the danger which might he 
caused by the escape of the king, hut after the 
king had heen captured, when he had ceased to 
he dangerous or even formidahle, Hodson regretted 
that his hand had not slain the deposed monarch. 

I think I have written enough to justify the 
opinion I have recorded of Ilodson, and which 
remains unaltered in this edition. I may add 
that this opinion is shared not only hy some of the 
most prominent of the men who fought before 
Dehli and in other parts of India in 1857-58, hut by 
men who have occupied very high positions in India, 
who were cognizant of all the facta of the case, 
who Imew Hodson intimately, and whose names 
carry weight with them on all matters connected 
with our Eastern empire. 

I have made but few important changes in this 
volume. At page 35 I have rendered justice to 
Captain Baynes, 8th Foot, whose name was omitted, 
owing to a careless misapprehension, in the first 
edition : at page 128 1 have rectified a mistake which 
had crept in regarding the junction of the Pearl 
brigade with that of the Shannon — a junction 
which never took place : at page 183 I have added 
five words (“no other officer accompanied them ”) 
which win leave no doubt as to the validity of the 
claim I have there preferred in behalf of Lieutenant 
Colonel Ewart and of Lieutenant Cooper ; at 
page 420 I have supplied an omission regarding 
the gallantry displayed by Mr. Mayo, I.I^. ; at 
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page 440 I have given in somewhat greater detail 
the account of the operations in the Sambalpiir 
district ; and at page 498 I have placed more pro- 
minently on record the fact that the undertaking of 
the Rohilkhand campaign in the hot - weather 
mouths of 1858 was due entirely to the wise insis- 
tance of Lord Canning. 

One word more. Objection has been taken to 
^he statement made in the first volume, page 168, 
attributmg to the late Sir James Outram a large 
credit for the plan actually followed in the relief 
of Lakhnao. It has even been asserted that the 
plan carried out by Sir Colin Campbell diflfered, in 
all respects save one, from that proposed by Out- 
ram. I do not think it can be denied, however, 
that the plan forwarded to Sir Colin by Outram by 
the hands of Mr. Kavanagh — a plan based on the 
very accurate map of Lakhnao drawn by Captain 
Moorsom — formed the basis on which Sir Colin acted. 
Sir Colin himself professed to have deviated from 
that plan in one particular only-— the particular 
stated at page 168 of this edition. The question, 
then, resolves itself into this. Outram, anxious 
to assist Sir Colin, sent him most valuable in- 
formation at the imminent risk of a brave man’s 
life, and Sir Colin, exercising bis discretion as to 
the extent to which he should avail himself of it, 
used it largely though not blindly: that is, he 
did not rigidly adhere to every one of its details. 
Outram’ s plan will be found in Appendix (D), I 
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have ascertaiaed that it was designed by himself 
alone. 

At page 364 I have indicated in somewhat 
greater detail than in the first edition, the infinence 
exercised by Lord Napier of Magddla — then Bri- 
gadier Napier and Chief Engineer — in the prepara- 
tion of the plan of the siege of Lakhnao. Not 
only was Brigadier Napier, as stated in the text, 
the guest of Sir Colin Campbell at Kdnhpur, there 
constantly consulted by him, but he accompanied 
Sir Colin from that place to Laldinao. It was Bri- 
gadier Napier who recommended that the attack 
should take place on the east side of the city, a 
recommendation which was adopted. On this point 
I beg to refer the reader to the Chief Engineer’s 
report, dated 31st March 1858, republished in 
Yolume X. of Professional Papers of the Corps of 
Royal JEngineers. 

2 ?, West CromoeU Road, 

October 1879 . 


G. B. M. 



PREFACE. 


In tlie preface to my last volume I expressed my 
intention of publisliiug the volume which should 
conclude the history of the Indian Mutiny in the 
early part of the current year. 

But after writing the six hundred pages which 
form the volume I now offer to the public, I found 
that the stirring events in the 'Western Presi- 
dency, including a review of the administration 
of Lord Blphinstone ; the occurrences in southern 
and central India, and in Bandalkhand, including 
the campaigns of Sir Hugh Rose, of Sir Robert 
Hapier, and of WTaitlock; and the campaign 
which terminated in the pacification of Oudh, had 
still to be recorded. I had, too, to write a review 
of the policy inaugurated by Lord Canning in che 
later phases of the revolt. 

Compelled, as I have been, to confine to the 
smaUest space the notice of events not germane 
to the main threads of the story, and conscious 
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that even with the greatest possible compression 
the history of the mutiny up to the point it has 
reached in the present volume had occupied nearly 
sis hundred pages, I felt that were I to condense 
in the same volume the occurrences still remaining 
to be told, either I should be forced to write them 
on a scale much smaller than that which their 
intrinsic importance demanded; or, the volume 
would attain an exceptional bulk, extremely in- 
convenient to the reader. 

Under these circumstances I could not hesitate. 
I decided to publish the second volume at once. 

The division which by these means is produced 
seems in other respects to be convenient. Whilst 
the present volume deals with the storming of 
Dehll; with Sir Colin Campbell’s campaigns of 
1857 in Oudh, and of 1858 up to the end of May 
of that year in Oudh and Uohilkhand ; with the 
movements of the several columns and detach - 
ments in north-western India, in the Azamgarh 
district, in Bihar, in eastern Bengal, and on the 
south-western frontier; whilst, in fact, it deals 
generally with the Bengal Presidency and Eaj- 
piitdna, the volume which is to follow, and which 
I hope to offer to the public in the first month 
of the coming year, will narrate the occurrences 
in the sister presidencies, in Blaidarabad, and in 
central India, I propose, too, to devote one 
chapter of that volume to a comprehensive review 
of Lord Canning’s later policy ; and another to a 
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consideration of the action of the civil officers in 
many of the districts v?hich came, more or less, 
under the influence of the great wave of the 
revolt. 

In the present volume I have endeavoured to 
render justice not less to the generals entrusted 
with the suppression of the mutiny than to those 
officers of less exalted rank whose splendid exer- 
tions enabled the generals to conquer. In the 
instances in which the conduct of a general has 
seemed to me to be open to criticism I have 
endeavoured to state the case with fairness and 
impartiality. There is not a published official 
document, there is not a document, relating to the 
events I have recorded, to which it was possible 
for me to have access, which I have not carefully 
read and noted. 

Whilst expressing my acknowledgments to 
those who have, in this way, rendered me invalu- 
able aid ; to others who have placed at my disposal 
journals and letters written at the time, it is fit 
that I should admit the special obligation under 
which I he to the writer of an article on Lord 
Clyde’s Indian Campaign which appeared in 
JBlachwood’s Magazine for October 1858. If the 
author of that article, who, I understand, is Major- 
General Sir Archibald Ahson, C.B., had con- 
tinued his story in the same graphic and nervous 
style, and with the same attention to correct 
detail which characterises the article to which I 
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refer, this history would never have been written. 
Having traversed the same ground in Blue-books 
and private documents, I have shown my opinion 
of that writer’s histoincal power and impartiality 
by the copious extracts I have made from his 
article, and I am desirous to place here upon 
record my admiration of its vigour, its truth, 
and its vivid reality. 

I am anxious, before I conclude, to acknowledge 
the generous rece23tion which the first volume of 
this work has met with in this country, in the 
colonies, and in America. It was not possible, 
writing of events, many actors in which survive, 
and to some of whom a record of their j^erform- 
ances cannot he palatable, that I should absolutely 
escape hostile criticism. But the hulk of opinion 
in England, in Australia, and in America has 
been sufficiently out-spoken to encourage me to 
believe that with the course of time tho history I 
liave written of the occurrences of a very memo- 
rable period will meet with universal acceptance. 

a B. MALLBSON. 


27, West Gromwell Road, 

9th August 1879. 
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rte mode of spelling now adopted. Tlie old mode of spelling 


Agra . . 





Agra. 

Ajmir . . 





Ajmir. 

Alambagh 





Alumbagh. 

Aligarb 





Aligurh. 

AJlahfibdcl 





AUababad. 

Arab. . . 





Ai'rab. 

Azamgarb 





Azimgui'b. 

Baksar 





Bincar. 

Balaragarb . 





Ballpmgurb. 

Balandshahr 





B obmdsbubr . 

Banaras 





Beuaros, 

Bandalkband 





Bundelkbtind. 

Baimi . 





Bunnee. 

BarhilmpAr . 





Berb.inipoxe. 

Blidgalpilr . 





Bbagnlpore. 

EbAtilLn 





Bbooian. 

BibAr . 





Bebar. 

Bilu-cbi , 





Beloocbea. 

ObaibAaa . 





Obeybassa. 

Chdigdon 





Obifctagong. 

Obattra 





Obuttra. 

ObntiA ITAgpilr 





Cbota bfagpore. 

BAkbA . 





Dacca. 

BAnApbr 





Dinapore. 

Darj fling 





Darjeebng. 

DebJf, or Dihlf 





Delhi. 

Dilfcllsba 





Dilkoosha. 

I’aizAbad 





Byzabad. 

FoarakbAbAd 





Bnrruokabad. 

Fatbgarb 





Bntfcebgnrb. 

Fatbpdr 





Buttebpore. 

iEbrozpliT . 





Berozpore. 

Gandak 





Gundnok. 

GbAgbrA 





Gogra. 
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The modo ol spelling now adopbocl. The old mode of spelling. 


GLdzipur 
GoiAkhpAr . 

GAmti . , . 1 

Gwdliai’ 

Imambara . 

IMwa . 

Jagdispur 
Jaipur . 

Jajhar . 

Jalp&igori 
Jamuii . 

Janpur 
Jodlipur 
E^,lpi . 

Eautipiir 
Edudj . 

Katak . 

Edsi . . 
Lakhnao . 
Mainpdri . 
Mangkii' 

Mathui'A 

Mdltdn . , 

Eadcli . 

Nasirdbad 
Ei'macli 
Eiptt . 

Orisa . 

Panj db 
Patnd . 

Pdmid 

Bajpdtdna . 
EoHlkliaiLd . 
Edrki . 

Silliat . 

S6n ... 

lirkiit . . . 
Tista . . . 


, Gkazipore. 

. Gorruokpore. 
. Goomtie. 

. Gwalior. 

. Bmambarali. 
. Btawak. 

. Jugdispora. 

. Jeypore. 

. Jujjliur,_ 

. Julpigori. 

. Jumna. 

. Jaunpore. 

. Jodlipore. 

. Oalpee. 

. Cawnpore. 

. Canon]’. 

. Cuttack. 

. Eoosi. 

, Lucknow. 

. Mynporie. 

. Mongkyr. 

. Muttra. 

. Mooltan. 

. End dee. 

. Ensseerabad 
. Eeeniucb. 

. Eepaul. 

. Orissa. 

. Punjaub. 

. Patna. 

. Pnrnea. 

. Eajpootaua. 

. Eomlkbund 
. Eoorkee, 

. Sylbet. 

. Soane. 

. Tirboot. 

. Teesta, 
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I TAKE Tip tPe history of the siege of Dehli from 
the 1st September. '^Nicholson’s great victory at 
Najafgarh, gained the 26th August, had not 
only forced the enemy Tvithin their defences, but 
had ensiu’ed the safety of the siege-train then in 
progress from Firoaptir. From that moment, 
then, preparations -were set on foot for carrying 
out active operations for the capture of the 

not, indeed, without much misgiving 
that the commander of the besieging army, Major- 
General Arohdale Wilson, had given his consent 
to the carrying out of a measure the success of 
which, he considered, would depend on accident.* 
(In an elaborate letter, addressed on the 20th of 

* His OTTO. TTordB were ; “ It tions -will he throira on tha 
is evident to nje that the re- hazard of a die,” 
suits of the proposed opera- 


place.) 
It T 
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August to the chief eugiueer, Major Baird Smith, 
Geueral Wilson, dwelling with considerable em- 
phasis on the difficulties that had attended the 
progress of the siege — on the fact that he and 
his army had in reality occupied the position of a 
besieged force — ^had announced his intention of 
commencing offensive operations against the city 
on the arrival of the siege-train from Mrozpiir, 
though with no “ hope of being able to take the 
place until supported by the force from below.”/ 
He concluded his letter — the contents of which 
he intended to send to the Grovernor-Gleneral as a 
justification of his conduct — ^with a request that 
Major Baird Smith would favour him with such 
remarks and emendations as his experience as 
Chief Engineer might suggest.* 


* The entire letter, a peru- 
sal of -wMoli will mate clear 
the position before Dehli at 
the date on which it was 
written (20th August 1867), 
runs as follows : “ A letter 
has been receired from the 
Governor-General urging our- 
immediately taldng Dehlf, and 
he seems angry that it was 
not done long ago. I wish to 
explain to him the true state 
of afiairs : that Dehll is seven 
miles in circumference, filled 
with an immense fanatical 
Mfisalmin population, garri- 
soned by full 40,000 soldiers 
armed and disciplined by 
Ourselves, with 114 pieces of 
heavy artillery mounted on 
the walls, with the largest 
magazine of shot, shell, and 


ammunition in the Upper 
Provinces at their disposal, 
besides some sixty pieces of 
field artillery, all of our own 
manufacture, and manned by 
artillerymen drilled and 
taught by oui-selves; that 
the Port itself has been made 
so strong by perfect flanking 
defences erected by our own 
engineers, and a glacis which 
prevents our guns breaking 
tbe walls lower than eight 
feet from the top, without 
the labour of a regular siege 
and sap—for which the force 
and artillery sent against it 
has been quite inadequate ; 
that an attempt to blow in 
tbe gates and escalade the 
walls Was twice contemplated, 
but that it was considered, 
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WTiO and wtat sort of a man was lie to wliom. 
fclie commander of the besieging army, at this 


from tlie state of preparation 
against suoh attack on the 
part of tho I’ebels, such an 
attempt ■would inevitably 
have failed, and have caused 
the most irreparable disaster 
to our cause ; and that, even 
if -we had succeeded in 
forcing our way into the 
place, the small force dis- 
posable for tho attack would 
have been most certainly lost 
in the numerous streets of so 
large a city, and have been, 
cut to pieces. It was, there- 
fore, considered advisable to 
confine our efforts to holding 
the position wo now occupy, 
which is naturally strong, 
and has been daily rendered 
more so by onr engineers, 
tmtil the force coming up 
from helow could join to co- 
operate in the attack. That 
since the command of the 
force has devolved on me I 
have considered it impera- 
tively necessary to adopt the 
same plan as the only ehsmee 
of safety to the Empire, and 
that I strongly urge upon his 
Lordship the necessity of his 
ordering Q-eneral Havelock’s 
or some other force marching 
upon Hehli as soon as possi- 
ble. The force under my 
command is, and has been 
since the day we took onr 
position, actually besieged by 
the mutineers, who, from the 
immense extent of suburbs 
and gardens extending nearly 


to tbe walls of the town, have 
hueh cover for their attacks 
tliat it has been very difficult 
to repel them, and at the 
same time to inflict such a 
loss as would deter a repeti- 
tion of them. They have 
frequently been driven back 
with loss, hut they imme- 
diately take refuge under the 
grape fire of their heavy guns 
on the city walls, and, on our 
retirement, rcoeoupied their 
former positions ; every such 
attack ui)on them has entailed 
a heavy loss upon our troops, 
which we can ill spare, and 
has done ns little good. I 
shall be reinforced by a siege- 
train from Eirozpfir by the 
end of this or the hegiuning 
of next month, when I intend 
to commence more ofiensivS 
operations against tho city ; 
but I cannot hold out any 
hope of being able to take 
the place until supported by 
the force from helow. As an 
artillery officer, I have no 
hesitation in giving my 
opinion that the attack on 
Dehli, garrisoned and armed 
as it now is, is as arduous am 
undertaking as was the attack 
on Bharatpur in 1825-26, for 
which 26,000 troo^is and 100 
pieces of artillery were not 
considered too large a force. 
T enclose a return of the 
original force which was sent 
down to capture this strong 
place, amd also a return of the 

1 * 
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important conjnuotnre, made this earnest appeal? 
Major Baird Smitli was an honour even to the 
Corps of Engineers. To a knowledge founded 
on extensive reading, to a mind which had 
thought out the sevei’al problems pertaining to 
Indian administration, he added a power of 
prompt and decisive action rarely bestowed ex- 
cept upon the senior wranglers of the University 
of Nature. He had travelled much, had mastered 
the several methods in which, in the countries of 
continental Europe, science, and especially the 
engineeriag science, had been laid under contri- 
bution to develop the latent forces of nature; 
and in India, had, as the administrative agent to 
whom was entrusted the completion of the 
Granges Canal, applied the experience thus ac- 
quired to the perfection of that great work. The 
genius which could grasp great schemes of ad- 
ministrative reform, was equally at home in the 
performance of those duties with which the 
military side of his profession brought him into 
contact. Chief Engineer of the army before 
Dehli, he had brought to the performance of his 


present efEective force, in- 
cluding Slot and wounded, 
from wMoh Ms lordsMp ■will 
see h,ow desperate 'would have 
haen any attempt to take the 
city hy assault, more espe- 
cially as the mutineers keep 
a large portion of their force 
encamped outside the city 
■walls, -who, on onr assa'oltmg 
the city, could easily attack 
and capture our camp, with 


all our hospitals, stores, and 
ammunition, unless a strong 
provision was made against 
it. Something of this sort I 
intend forwarding to the 
Grovernor-Q-eneral, and shall 
be glad if you will return 
this Tvith such remarks and 
emendations as your expe- 
rience as OHef Engineer sug- 
gests,” 
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duties the large mind, the profound knowledge, 
the prompt decision which had characterised him 
in his ciyil work. hTeither the shock and pain 
caused by a wound, nor the weakness and emacia- 
tion produced by a severe attack of camp scurvy, 
aggravated by diarrhoea, depressed his spirit or 
lessened his energies. Refusing to be placed on 
the sick list, though assured that mortification 
would be the consequence of a continued use of 
his wounded leg, Baird Smith clung to the last 
■io the performance of his duty. The advice 
which he gave to G-eneral Wilson proved that 
never was his courage higher, never were the tone 
and temper of his mind more healthy, than when, 
bowed down by two diseases and suffering acutely 
from his wound, he seemed a livid wreck of the 
man he once had been. 

It was to such a man that Wilson appealed. 
The answer was clear, emphatic, decisive. {Baird 
Smith was for action, for prompt and immediate 
action. True it is, he reasoned, the besieged are 
more numerous than the besiegers ; true it is 
their resources are greater, their position is for- 
midable, their defences are strong. But in war 
something must he risked. In his opinion the 
risk of a repnlse in a well-contrived and well- 
organised assault was infinitely less than the risk 
which would attend the waiting during a long and 
rmoertain period for reinforcements from below. 
The waiting for reinforcements involved inaction 
— an inaction which might last for week^ Such 
inaction, at a time when the Panjab, dennded of 
its last troops, was quivering in the balance, in- 
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0 WILSON YIELDS TO THEM. 

volved a risk greatei* even tlian tie risk of a re- 
pulse before the walls of the city. (Nor was tins 
last danger so greak in Baird Smith’s estimation, 
as the G-eueral seemed to consider. Ho believed 
that it would bo possible by skilfully preparing 
and effectively delivering an assault, to reduce it 
to a small proportion. He gave the fullest ex- 
pression, in his reply, to these convictions, and 
concluded by urging the Greneral to prepare for 
and to deliver that assault without delay — before 
the enemy should have time to strengthen his 
position within and without the beleaguered city, j 
(..These arguments, forcible, clear, based on logic 
and reason, had their natural effect on General 
Wilson. Though he did not share to the full 
Baird Smith’s opinions as to the probable result 
of an assault, he was brought to regard the risk 
which would thus be encountered as considerably 
less than the risk which would be involved by in- 
. action. He yielded* then, and directed the Chief 
Engineer to prepare a plan of attack.^ 

The reluctant assent of General Wilson threw 
upon the shoulders of his Chief Engineer the re- 
sponsibility for the assault. Ear from shrinking 
from the burden, Baird Smith eagerly seized it. 

* General Wilson ■wrote cannot suggest any other 
thus on Baird Smith’s memo- plan to meet our difficulties, 
randum ; “ It is evident to I cannot, however, help heing 
we that the results of the of opinion that the chances 
proposed operations will he of success under such a heavy- 
thrown on the hazard of a fire as the worMng parties 
die; but under the oiromn- will he exposed to, are any- 
stances in which I am placed, thing hut f avouTfible. 1 yield, 
I am -willmg to try this however, to the judgment of 
hazard — ^the more so as I the Chief Engiwjer.” 
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In conitinotion witli Ms second in command, Cap- 
tain Alexander Taylor, a most able and inde- 
fatigable member of tbe same corps, one of those 
men who, once tried in difficult circumstances, 
are found to be indispensable, he submitted a plan 
— ^previously prepared, but subject to alteration 
resulting from daily-gamed experience — simple, 
bold, and effective — easily workable, on the sole 
condition of hearty and zealous co-operation and 
obedience on the paih of his subordinates. The 
result showed how well placed was the confidence 
bestowed by the CMef Engineer in the officers 
serving under his orders. 

Before adverting to that plan, I propose to lay 
before the reader a short description of the de- 
fences of, and the approaches to, Dehli. 

{ The characteristic features of the place were, 
at the time, thus officially described by Bau’d 
Smith : “ The eastern face rests on the Jamna, 
and during the season of the year when onr 
operations were canned on the stream may he 
described as washing the base of the walls. All 
'Access to a besieger on the river front is therefore 
impracticable. The defences here consist of an 
irregular wall, with occasional bastions and 
towers, and about one half of the length of the 
river face is occupied by the palace of the King 
of Dehli, and its out-work, the old Mogol fort of 
Sffimgarh^ The river may be described as the 
chord of a rough arc formed by the remaining 
defences at the place. These consist of a suc- 
cession of hastioned fronts, the connection being 
very long, and the out-works limited to one 
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crown- work at ike Ajnnr gate, and martollo 
towers mounting a single gun at such points as 
require additional flanking fire to that giyen by 
the bastions themselves. The bastions are small, 
generally mounting three guns in each face, two 
in each flank, and ono in the embrasure at the 
salient. They are provided with masonry para- 
pets about twelve feet in thickness, and have a 
relief of about sixteen feet above the plane of 
site. The curtain censists of a simple masonry 
wall or rampart sixteen feet in height, eleven 
feet thick at top, and fourteen or fifteen at 
bottom. This main wall carries a parapet loop- 
holed for musketry, eight feet in height and eight 
feet in thickness. ,The whole of the land front 
is covered by a berm of variable width, ranging 
from sixteen to thirty feet, and having a scarp 
wall eight feet high. Exterior to this is a dry 
ditch, of about twenty-five feet in width, and 
from sixteen to twenty feet in depth./ The coun- 
terscarp is simply an earthen slope easy to de- 
scend. The glacis is a very short one, extending 
only fifty or sixty yards from the counterscarp. 
Using general terms, it covers from the besiegers’ 
view from half to one third of the height of the 
walls of the place. The defences, in a word, are 
‘modernised’ forms of ancient works that existed 
when the city fell before Lord Lake’s army in 
1803. They extend about seven miles in circumfe- 
rence, and include an area of about three square 
miles. (On the western side of Dehli there appear 
the last out-lying spurs of the AraveUi mountains, 
and represented here by a Tow ridge, which dis- 
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appears at its intersection with, the Jamna, about 
two miles above the place. The drainage from 
the eastern slope of the ridge finds its way to the 
river along the northern and the north-western 
faces of the city, and has formed there a succes- 
sion of parallel or connected ravines of consider- 
able depth., Bytakipg advantage of these hollow 
ways admirable cover was constantly obtained for 
the troopsj and the labour of the siege was mate- 
rially reduced. > The whole of the exterior of the 
place presents an extraordinary mass of old 
buildings of all kinds, of thick brushwood, and 
occasional clumps of forest trees, giving great 
facilities for cover, which, during the siege opera- 
tions at least, proved to be on the whole more 
favourable to us than to the enemy.’) 

Such being the place, the plan for assaulting it 
traced by Baird Smith and Taylor may thus he 
described. 

ilt was inevitable that the attack should be 
made on the northern face of the fortress — the 
face represented by the Mon, Kashmir, and W ater 
bastions, and the curtain walls connecting them, 
These connecting curtains were merely parapets, 
wide enough only for musketry fire. It had been 
in the power of the enemy greatly to strengthen 
these defences by pulling down the adjacent 
buildings, and on their ruins erecting a rampart, 
from which a continued fire of heavy guns should 
be concentrated on an attacking foroe.j In neg- 
lecting, as a rule, to use the advantage thus open 
to them the rebel leaders added another example 
to many preceding it, of the absence from their 
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councils of a really capable commander. Tbe 
neglect was likely to be fatal to tlio defence, for 
it enabled tbe besiegers to concentrate on tbe 
curtains a fire sufficient to crush the defenders’ 
fire and to effect breaches through which the in- 
fantry could be launched against the town. 

The plan of the Chief Engineer, then, was to 
crush the fire of the Mori bastion at the north- 
west corner of the city. That fire silenced, the 
advance on the extreme left, which was covered 
by the river, would be secure, and there the assault 
would be delivered.^ 

The simple wisdom of this plan will be at once 
recognised. In the fii’St place the advance was 
effeotnally covered by the river on one flank, and 
partially so by trees and brushwood in front. 
The assault delivered, our men would not be 
at once involved in narrow streets, but there 
would be a space comparatively open in which to 
act. 

^ On the 6th September all the reinforcements 
which could be expected, together with the siege- 
train, had arrived in camp. The effective rank 
and file, of all arms, amonnted to eight thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight men, of whom 
three thousand three hundred and seventeen were 
Europeans. In^Hne with, and acting with them, 
were two thousand two hundred native levies 
from Kashmir, and some hundreds from Jhlnd..^ 

(^The evening of the 7th was fix:ed upon foi? 
the commencement of the tracing of the bat- 
teries which were to assail the northern face of 
the eity. On that day General "Wilson issued to 
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tlie troops an order, in wMcli he announced to 
them that the time was drawing near when he 
trusted their labours would be over, and they 
would be rewarded tor ah their past exertions, 
and for the fatigue still before them, by the 
capture of the city.} Much, he reminded the 
infantry, still remained to be accomplished. They 
had to aid and assist the engineers alike in the 
erection of tho batteries and in acting as covering 
parties ; and when the way should be smoothed 
for them by the scientific branches of the service, 
they would have to dare death in the breach. 
When it should come to that point it would be 
necessary for them to keep well together, to push 
on in compact and unbroken masses. 

As for the artillery, their work, General Wilson 
warned them, would be harder than any they had 
till then encountered. He expressed, at the same 
time, his confidence that the members of that 
branch of the service would bring to the perform- 
ance of that harder work the same cheerfuhaess 
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and the same pluck which had characterised their 
labours up to that time. 

Eeminding the troops of the cruel murders rogaraing 
committed on their officers and their comrades, 
as well as on their wives and children, General 
Wfison declared that whilst the troops should 
spare the women and children who might fall in 
their way, they should give no quarter to the 
mutineers. 

Upon the regimental officers was impressed the 
necessity of keeping their men together, of pre- oera. 
venting plunder, of carrying out the directions of 
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tile engineers. ''The Major-General concluded by 
asserting his confidence that a brilliant termina- 
tion of their labours would follow a zealous en- 
forcement of his directions. 

Before detailing the work which, on the even- 
ing of the 7th, followed the issue of this order, it 
is necessary to inform the reader that 'at the sug- 
gestion of Major Charles Beid,* who commanded 
on the ridge, a light battery had been erected on 
the night of the 6th upon the plateau of the ridge 
close to the Sammy house. The object of this 
battery, known as Eeid’s battery, was to keep 
the ground clear and to protect the contemplated 
new heavy battery, No. 1, during its construction. 
Eeid’s battery contained eight light pieces, sis 
9-pounders, and two 24-pound howitzers, and was 
commanded by Captain Eemmington^) 

To return. -^On tbe evening of the day on which 
General Wilson’s order was issued the engineers 
commenced them work. In pursuance of the re- 
solve to trace out a battery, the firo from which 
should crush the Mori bastion, Captain Alexander 
Taylor, assisted by Captain Medley, proceeded at 
. sunset, accompanied by half-a-dozen sappers, to 
Hindfi Eao’s house.j A site had previously been 
selected to the left of the Sammy House, below the 
ridge on the open plain, and within seven hundred 
yards of the Mori bastion. i^Sand-bags had been 
taken down on the night of the 6th and covered 
over with grass and brushwood. These were 
found untouched by the enemy. The two engi- 


• Now General Sir OharleS Reid, K.O.G, 
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neers at once set to 'work to trace a "battery on 
t'his spot. Tke battery, styled No. 1 battery, was 
divided into two sections. Tbe right section, 
commanded by Major Brind,’^J intended to receive 
five 18-pounders and one 8-incb howitzer, was to 
silence the Mori bastion, and to prevent it from 
interfering with the real attack on the left ; the 
left section, and armed Avith four 24-pounders, 
under the command of Major Kaye, was designed 
to keep down the fire from the Kashmir bastion 
until the order to assault it should be given. 
Those two sections were to be connected by a 
trench which, carried on beyond the left section, 
would communicate with the deep nullah close to 
the rear, and form a sort of first parallel, giving 
good coyer to the guard of the trenches. ) 

The tracing of this battery had but just been com- 
pleted when a strong covering party of Eeid’s Giir- 
kahs arrived. Camels with fascines and gabions 
followed, and tbe work progressed rapidly during 
tbe night. The working parties were but little dis- 
turbed by the enemy, three well-directed showers 
of grape from the Mori alone reaching them. 

( In order to draw off the enemy’s attention as 
much as possible. Major Eeid, who was with 
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* How General Sir James 
Brind, K.O.B. General Wil- 
Hon’s orders in writing, and 
verbally given by the Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General of Ar- 
tillery, Edwin Johnson, were 
to the effect that Major Brind, 
commanding the Foot Artil- 
lery of the Delhi Field Force, 
was to command the Key, or 


Ho. 1 battery ; Majors Fiank 
Turner and Edward Kaye 
being attached for the sub- 
ordinate command of tbe right 
andleft wings. MajorTurner 
being struck down by serious 
illness, the left wing was 
placed under charge of Major 
Kaye, supervised, throughout 
by Major Brind. 
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Taylor and Medley, sent directions to Captain 
Renamington to keep up a constant fire on tlie 
Mori bastion.) Tliis bad the desired effect, for 
the Mori at once opened on Reid’s battei’y and 
the Sammy House, and did not again molest the 
■working parties. Indeed the enemy did not 
discover till the day dawned this fresh work 
upon which the besiegers had been engaged. 
Much to their dismay they beheld Brind’s bat- 
tery all but completed. Though great efforts 
had been made, however, all was not ready in 
it, and but one gun was in position as the 
morning of the 8th dawned. (The rebels on the 
Mori bastion were not slow to notice the results 
of the work of that long night. Instantaneously 
they took measures to demolish it. "With the day- 
light there poured on the barely armed battery 
showers of grape and round shot.- So terrible and 
so incessant was the fire, that almost every man 
who ventured from the protection of the battery 
was knocked over. To this storm the defenders 
of the battery had but one gun to reply. Major 
James Briucl, one of the heroes of this long siege, 
who, as already stated, commanded the entire No. 1 
battery, noting this, dragged, by great exertion, a 
ho-witzer to the rear, and fired over the parapet at 
the Mori. The fire of the enemy still poured 
in, however, fierce, incessant, relentless.} Em- 
boldened by the weakness of the British reply, 
they even thought it might be possible to carry 
by assault the newly made battery. With this 
object they despatched a body of cavalry and 
infantry from the Labor gate. This little 
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force, emerging from tlie gate with resolution, 
took at once tlie direction of the battery. But 
they had not gone far when they encountered 
a hot fire from the 18-po”.ndGr and howitzer in 
the right section of No. 1 oattery, from the guns 
on the ridge, and the light guns on the plateau. 
This threw them into confusion — a oonfuaior? 
changed into a rout by the opportune discharg.^ 
of a Tolley of grape from Brind’s battery. Tha 
volley sent them back faster than they had come. 
All this time the men in this battery had been 
working hard, and though pelted incessantly from 
the Mori bastion, they soon succeeded in finishing 
a second platform, then a third, soon after a 
fourth and a fifth. On the completion of each 
platform the gun placed on it opened at once on 
the enemy. The effect of the fire, thus gradually 
increasing, was soon felt on the Mori. In Major 
Brind the officers and men possessed a commander 
of great perseverance, rare energy, a strong will, 
and a thorough knowledge of his profession. 
Under his skilful direction the shot from the 
battery told with tremendous and unceasing effect 
on the masonry bastion. Grradually the fire from 
it diminished ; by the afternoon it ceased alto- 
gether. ^^The bastion was then a heap of ruins, and 
although the euemy, displaying rare couragej 
managed to replace the heavy guns in succession 
to those knocked over, and to discharge them at 
the battery, the want of cover made it deadly 
work, and their fire soon languished ._) One part- 
of the Engineer'^s plan had thus been carried out, 
'^he Mori bastion had been made harmless. 
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Heary fire was, liowever, continiied upon it from 
the right section and. from the ridge until the 
night before the assault was delivered. ? 

( Whilst the right section of the battery had thus 
been blazing away at the Mori, the 24-pounders 
in the left section under Major Kaye had been 
doing their work well, their fire directed on the 
Kashmir bastion. This fire was continued day 
and night until noon on the 10th, when the bat- 
tery caught fire from the constant discharge of 
our own guns^- The sand-bags first caught the 
flame, then the fascines, made of dry brushwood, 
and at length the whole battery was in a blaze, 
which it was feared might extend to the right 
section and expense magazine. 

Lieutenant Lockhart, now Colonel Lockhart, 
commanding 107th Poot, who was attached to 
Eeid’s Gritrkahs, was at the time on duty with two 
companies of the regiment in the connecting trench 
between the two sections.) The necessity to ex- 
tinguish the fire was so apparent to him, that he 
at once suggested to Major Kaye whether it might 
not be possible to save the battery by working 
from the outside and top of the parapet^ Kaye 
replied that he thought something might be done 
if a party were to take sand-bags to the top, cut 
them, and smother the fire with the sand. (Lock- 
hart instantly jumped on to the parapet, followed 
by six or seven Grhrkahs, and began the workjin 
the manner suggested, i^he enemy were not slow 
to discover what had happened, and, determined 
that the flames should not be extinguished, they 
at once brought every gun to hear ou the bhiziug 
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battery and poured in a deadly tire of grape and book so 
musketry. Two of tbe Gurkahs fell dead, and 
Lookbart rolled over tbe parapet witb a shot ggptae 
tbrougb bis jaw. Tbe shot penetrating tbrough 
tbe right obeek, passed tinder bis tongue, and 
went out tbrougb tbe left cheek, smashing tbe 
right jaw to pieces.* The fire was eventually 
extinguished by means of tbe sand from tbe 
sand-bags, but tbe section was destroyed.; 

* ThenoMe example set ty had altogether passed for put- 
Lochhart was witnessed by lishingany further despatches 
Major Held, and mentioned relative to services of officers 
as a case worthy, he consi- at Delhi, which, however meri- 
dered, of the Victoria Cross, torious, aro now of old date.” 
Unfortunately Eeid’s pencil This was in Eebruary 1859. 
reports, like many more de- Prior to this Eeid had been 
spatches of his written daily urgmg General Wilson to 
from the ridge in pencil and take notice of his recommen- 
under firo, were destroyed by dations. But it was in vain. 

General Wilson, as, being Neither his pencil notes 
written, in pencil and not in written mider fire, nor his 
the regulated form, they were reports after the siege, were 
not considered “ official.” It ever properly attended to, 
thus happened that when and many deserving officers 
General Wilson penned his were consequently leltnnre- 
final despatch, he had none warded. Among these was 
of Eeid’s pencil notes and Captain John Pisher, second 
reports to refer to. Eeid in command of the Sirmdr 
subsequently represented that Battalion, who was on the 
his recommendations had not ridge with the regiment 
been attended to ; that he had throughout the siege, who 
again and again brought to commanded it during the aa- 
notice the gallant conduct of sault, and who was tho only 
officers of the 00th Eiflea and officer out of nine who escaped 
others who had served under being wounded. This officer 
him ; and at length he him- did not even receive a brevet 
self sent in a supplementary Por the same reason Major 
despatch, through Colonel Eeid’s appreoiatory mention 
Norman, then Acting Adju- of the services of the Engineer 
tant- General. Tho reply he and Artillery officers, ex- 
received was that in Lord pressed in the strongest lun-. 

Clyde’s opinion ‘‘the time guage, remained unpublished. 

II. 2 
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To return to the 7tli. At tlie same time 
that the batteries just referred to were traced 
on the right, preliminary arrangements for the 
real attack had been made on the left. On the 
evening of the 7th, Khdsia Bagh and Lndlow 
Castle were occupied by strong pickets. No op- 
position was offered to this occupation, the muti- 
neers being impressed with the idea that the real 
attack would be made on the Mon. With these 
two posts strongly occupied as supports, the engi- 
neers were able, on the evening of the 8th, to 
trace out battery No. 2. This trace was made in 
front of Ludlow Castle, and five hundred yards 
from the Kashmir gate. ) Like battery No. 1 — 
called, after the commandant, Brind’s battery — it 
was divided into two portions, the right-half 
being intended for seven heavy howitzers and 
two 18-pounders,* the left, about two hundred 
yards distant, for nine 24-pound6rs, The fire 
from these two portions was intended to silence 
the fire from the Kashmir bastion, to knock away 
the parapet right and left that gave cover to the 
defenders, and to open the main breach by which 
the place was to be stormed.* 

(W arned by the experience of Brind’s battery, 


* These and the other de- 
tails descrihing the plans of 
the engineers have been 
taben chiefly from a -worli: 
entitled A Year’s Gampaign- 
ing in India. This boot 
— ■written by Captain, now 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Julius 
Ceorge Medley, E.E., him- 
Belf a distinguished actor in 


the scenes he describes — gives 
an account of the proceedings 
at this memorable epoch of 
the siege, which may be 
almost styled authoritative, 
confiimed as it has been by 
the testimony of distin- 
guished officers who took 
part in the preliminaries to 
the assault. 
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Open fix'a 
upon it. 


no attempt was made to complete battery No. 2 Boanx. 
in one nigbt. On tlie Stb. tbe tracing alone was 
completed. Tbe wisdom of tbis cautious mode gepf^a 
of proceeding was made clear tbe following day. The enemy 
when a shanp fire of shot, of shell, and of mus- 
ketry was opened from tbe Kasbmb’ and "Water 
bastions and tbe Selimgarb, on tbe positions 
newly occupied. Little damage, however, was ef- 
fected, and tbe work was pushed forward during 
tbe nights of tbo 9tb and lOtb. Before dawn of Sept. 9-u, 
the lltb tbe battery bad been completed and 
armed, and it was then unmasked. Major Camp- 
bell commanded tbe left section of it, and Major 
Kaye — transferred from tbo ignited left section 
of Battery No. 1 — tbe right, but tbe former 
officer having been wounded on the evening of 
the lltb, Captain Edwin Johnson,* Assistant 
Adjutant- General of Artillery, then serving in 
tbe battery, succeeded to the command, and held 
it to the moment of assault, when he resumed 
bis place on General Wilson’s staff. ^ 

The third battery was not completed before BatieryNo. 
that night. This battery was traced by Captain 
Medley the evening of the 9tb. With a boldness 
which was not rare, hut the display of which, in 
this instance, testified to remarkable negligence 
on the part of the enemy, the engineers traced 
this battery within one hundred and sixty yards 
of the Water bastion. Seeking for a fit site for 
the battery, the director of the attack. Captain 
Medley, discovered a small ruined building, j an 


• Now Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin. JohnBonj K.O.B. 

2 » 
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out-office of the Custom House — a large eclifioo 
within one hundred and sixty yards of the Water 
bastion, and totally unoccupied by the enemy. 
(Captain Medley took possession of the Custom 
House, and determined to trace the battery in- 
side the small ruined building referred to, the 


outer wall of which would conceal the work and 
give cover to the workmen. This daring mea- 
sure completely succeeded. Though the enemy, 
suspecting something though not the actual truth, 
peppered our workmen incessantly, these never 
flinched. When one man fell another would take 
his place.* Working in this way the battery was 
finished and armed by the night of the llth.j 
Battery No. < 1 .. Another battery. No. 4, for four heavy mortars, 

commanded by Major Tombs, was traced and armed 
on the night of the 10th, in a safe spot in the Kdd- 
siabagh itself, ready to open fire when required.^ 
'vThe mutineers had by this time become alive 
point from to the fact that it was not from the right but 
tSk Vto ' from the left that the real attack was to issue, i 
made, With an alacrity worthy of the highest praise, 
they at once decided upon measures which, if 


* “Pmdy did not knew 
what we were at, but at any 
rate he knew the people were 
working in that direction, and 
he serred out such a liberal 
supply of musketry and sheE 
that night that the working 
party lost thirty-nine men 
killed and wounded. It was 
wondei*ful indeed to see with 
what courage the men 
worked. 


‘'They were merely the un- 
arined Pioneers I hare de- 
scribed above, and not meant 
to be fighting men. With 
the passive courage so com- 
mon to natives, as man after 
man was knocked over, they 
would stop a moment, weep a 
little over their fallen friend, 
pop his body in a row along 
with the rest, and then work 
on as before,” — Medley, 
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commenced bnt forty-eiglit "hours earlier, would 
have effectually baffled the attack. Seeing the 
effect which the fire from the still masked bat- 
teries must produce, they set to work to mount 
heavy guns along the long cur tain, j In other 
convenient nooks, out of reach of the fire of the 
attack, they mounted light guns. Taking ad- 
vantage, too, of the broken ground befoz’e them, 
they made in one night an advanced trench 
parallel to the left attack, and three hundred and 
fifty yards from it, covering the whole oE their 
front. This trench they lined with infantry.' 

The heavy guns could not be mounted behind 
the long curtain in time to anticipate the attack ; 
butj^at daybreak, on the morning of the 11th, the 
light guns above alluded to opened an enfilading 
attack from the right,; whilst the muskets from 
the infantry in the new trench began a hot and 
unceasing fire. Tor a time there was no answer. 
But at 8 o’clock the two sections of hlo. 2 bat- 
tery, nnin asked, replied. They began with a 
salvo from the nine 24-pounders — a salvo greeted 
by cheers from the men in the battery. The 
effect was marked and decisive. As the site of 
the breach was struck, huge fragments of stone 
fell, and the curtain wall disappeared in the ditch. 
The defenders on the Kashmir bastion attempted 
to reply, but in ten minutes their fire was silenced. 

(For the rest of the day the guns of Ko. 2 bat- 
tery continued ' to pound away at the walls_,l It 
was an exhilarating sight to watch the stone-work 
crumbling under the storm of shot and shell, the 
breach getting larger and larger, and the 8-inch 
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shells, made to burst just as they tonchod. tho 
parapet, bringing down whole yards o£ it at a 
time.* 

During the night the mortars from Wo. 3 bat- 
tery kept the enemy on the alert with incessant 
fire. But the rebels were by no means idle. The 
light gnus already alluded to, reinforced by a 
heavy one, playing from martello towers and from 
holes in curtain walls, maintained a constant and 
most effective front and enfilading fire on Wos, 1 
and 2 batteries. The batteries were constantly 
raked from end to end. i So terrible and so effec- 
tive was this fire, that, at last, one of the guns of 
Wo. 1 battery was withdrawn from playing on the 
breach and placed in the epaulment to keep down, 
if possible, the enfilading fire. But even this did 
not prove very effectual. At one time G-eneral 
Wilson was inclined to make a rush at thoso 
guns from the rigbtf and spike or capture thorn. 
But their position, within grape-shot of the 
curtain wall, rendered an attack on them difficult, 
and certain to be attended with loss. On the 
other hand, Wo. 3 battery would be completed on 
the morrow, and it was hoped that the effect of 
the full power of the artillery would be decisive. 

(At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 12th, 


* Medley. 

t 111 fact, Major Eeid ac- 
tually was instructed to mate 
a night attack on the position, 
and four companies of Guides 
and Gurkahs were told off 
supplied with spikes for the 
purpose. At the same time 


the battery near the Sammy 
House received orders from 
Major Eoid to cover the 
attack and draw off the ene- 
my’s fire. Just then orders 
arrived from General Wilson 
countermanding the attack. 
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G-reathedj of the Engineers, aided Toy some native 
sappers, unmasked the embrasures. The battei-y 
■was commanded by Major Scott, -with the gallant 
Fagan as his second in command. In another 
minute the six guns of the battery opened fire. 
The effect was tremendous. The enemy’s guns 
were dismounted or smashed 5 the Water bastion 
was beaten into a shapeless mass, and in a few 
hours the breach seemed almost practicable. But 
the rebels showed no faint heart. Though their 
guns were silenced, they continued to pour in so 
heavy and continuous a musketi’y fire that the air 
seemed alive with bullets. The loss of hfe was 
consequently severe. Fagan, who, in his over- 
anxiety to see the effect of the first salvo, had 
raised his head above the parapet, was shot 
dead. Still further to embarrass the attack, 
the enemy opened from the other side of the 
river an enfilading fire, which, though not so 
effective or so destructive as that carried on from 
martello towers, was still suflioiently annoying.^ 
But our gallant artillei-ymen never flinched. 
Throughout the day all the batteries poured in 
a fire from fifty guns and mortars on the devoted 
city. The heat was intense, the labonr was 
severe, the danger was enormous. But during 
the long hours of the day, and of the night which 
slowly followed, those unflinching officers and 
men, sustained by the conviction that to their un- 
flagging energies was entrusted a task necessary 
for the triumph of the British cause, stood firmly 
to their guns, resisting every weakness of the 
flesh, their hearts joined in one firm resolve, re- 
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joicing in tlie sight of the destriiolion made by 
their guns, their mortars, and their howitKors on 
the ■walls which had so long bade them clefianco.* 

\ The fire continued that day, that night, and the 
day following, the ouemy still responding, and 
with considerable effect. On the afternoon of 
the 13th, General Wilson, in consultation with 
Baird Smith, thought that two sufficient breaches 
had been made. He accordingly directed that 
they should be examined. ) 

'S'or this dangerous duty four young engineer 
officers were selected. Medley and Lang for the 
Kashmir bastion, Greathed and Home for the 
Water. The two first-named officers made one 
attempt as soon as it was dusk, but they were 
discoyered and fired at. They determined, there- 
fore, to postpone the examination till 10 o’clock. 
To facilitate the acoomiilishment of his task, 
Medley requested the officers commanding the 
batteries to fire hea'vily on the breach till 10 
o’clock, then to cease firing.^} He then arranged 
that six picked riflemen of the 60th Eifles should 
accompany himself and his companion, and that 
an officer and twenty men of the same regiment 
should follow in support, halting at the edge of 

* “ At different times he- the attach -was accomplished 
t'ween the fth and 11th,” -with a success even beyond 
mote Major Baird Smith in my expectations ; and I trust 
his despatch, “these hat- I may be permitted to say, 
teries opened fire 'with an that while there are many 
efiiciency and a vigour which nohle passages in the history 
excited the unqualified ad- of the Bengal Artillery, none 
miration of all who had the will he nobler than that 
good fortune to witness it. which will tell of its worh on 
Every object contemplated in this occasion.” 
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the jungle while they went .on to the breach. 
Should the officer see that the two engineer offi- 
cers and party were being cut off, he was to bring 
his men to their support, sounding his whistle for 
them to fall back. Bhould, ou the other hand, 
one of the esamining party be wounded, or should 
the party require support, they were to whistle 
for him. 

LThe night was a bright starlight, and there 
was no moon.) Just before the two officers and 
their party started, an 8-iuch shell from the 
enemy buried itself deep in ground close to them, 
burst, and covered them with earth. A minute 
later and the gongs sounded 10. The firing 
suddenly ceased. Tho explorers were at once 
on their feet, and, drawing swords, and feeling 
that their revolvers were ready to hand, began to 
advance stealthily into the enemy’s country. 

LBafely, and without discovery, the two officers 
and their six followers reached the edge of the 
ditch. Not a sonl was to be seen. The counter- 
scarp was sixteen feet deep, and steep. Lang slid 
down it ; Medley then passed down by the ladder, 
and with two of the men descended after Lang, 
leaving the other four to cover the retreat. In 
two minutes more they would have reached the 
top of the breaoh.j But careful and stealthy as 
had been their movements, they had not been 
quite noiseless. Just at that moment they heard 
several men running from the left towards the 
breach. They, therefore, reasoended, though 
with some difficulty, and throwing themselves on 
the grass, waited for events. Prone in the deep 
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Book X. sTiade, they coidd seSj without being seen, against 
Oimptei 11 . clear sky, not twenty yards distant, a number 
Sepu^ia. dusky forms. They watched them as they 
loaded their muskets. The moments were ex- 


citing, but the excitement did not prevent 
Medley and his comrade from carefully examin- 
ing, from the ground where they lay, the 
find the longed-for breach. They saw that it was large, 
ticaWef’^'^” that the slope was easy of ascent, and that 
there were no guns in the flanks. They had had 
experience that the descent was an easy onei It 
would be desirable, they felt, to reach the top, 
but the dusky figures would not move, and any 
attempt to surprise them would be uncertain, and 
would involve possibly the loss of some of their 
party. Besides, they had really gained the know- 
ledge they had come to acquire, Medley, there- 
fore, determined to be satisfied and to fall back. 
But how to fall back ? There was but one way. 
Medley sudderdy gave a preconcerted signal. At 
411a nm Back ouoe they all started up and ran back. A volley 
m safety. followed them, but iuefliectively. Untouched they 
gained their own batteries in safety. 

GreatRed and i|}reathed and Home had not been less success- 
aebrewh°^t fnl in their expedition. They had exaipined the 
bastRnpLj- bastion; and although they had found that 

tioaWe. the musketry parapets had not been so sufficiently 
destroyed as they would be were the cannonade 


Baird SmitR 
advises 
Wilson to 
deliver the 


to be prolonged, they reported the breach prac- 
ticable. ) 

iJVith these two reports before him, Baird Smith) 
did not hesitate. The dangers of delay, the 
worn-out state of the men in the batteries, far 
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outweighed any cousideration which the condition 
of the musketry parapets in the Water bastion 
might suggest. Hejat once, then, advised Greneral 
Wilson to deliyer the assault at daybreak the 
following morning. 

In such a matter the Greneral commanding 
could not but act on the advice thus tendered 
him. Greneral Wilson immediately issued the 
necessary orders. To Brigadier- General Nichol- 
son, of the Bengal Army, whose triumphant 
march through the Panjab and subsequent victory 
at Najafgarh had made him the hero of the cam- 
paign, was assigned the command of the first 
column, destined to storm the breach near the 
Kashmir bastion, and escalade the face of the 
bastion. This column was composed of three 
hundred men of H.M.’s 76th Eegiment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert ; of two hundred and 
fifty men of the 1st Pusiliers* under Major 
Jacob ; and of four hundred and fifty men of 
the 2nd Panjab Infantry, under Oaptain Green ; 
in aH, one thousand men. The engineer officens 
attached to this column were Lieutenants Medley, 
Lang, and Bingham. 

The second column was commanded by Briga- 
dier William Jones, O.B., of H.M.’s 61st Begi- 
ment. It was formed of two hundred and fifty 
men of H.M.’s 8th Eegiment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Greathed ; of two hundred and fifty men 
of the 2nd Pnsiliers,t under Oaptain Boyd ; of 
three hundred and fi.fty men of the 4th Sikh 

• Now H.M.’s 101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers. 

t Now H.M.’b lOlith. Bengal FusiUers. 
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Infantry, under Captain Rotlieryj in all, eight 
hundred and fifty men. This column was to 
storm the breach in the Water bastion. The 
engineer officers attached to it were Lieutenants 
Greathod, Hovenden, and Pemberton. 

The command of the third column was con- 
fided to Colonel Campbell, H.M.’s 62nd Toot. It 
was composed of two hundred men of the 52nd, 
under Major Vigors ; of two hundred and fifty 
men of the Kamaon Battalion, under Captain 
Ramsay; of five hundred men of the 1st Panjab 
Inf antry, under Lieutenant Nicholson; in all, nine 
hundred and fifty men. The duty assigned to it 
was to assault by the Kashmir gate after it should 
have been blown open. The engineer officers 
attached to it were Lieutenants Home, Salkold, 
and Tandy. 

The fourth column was commanded by Major 
Reid of the Bengal Army. It consisted of the 
Sirmiir Battalion,* the Guide Corps, and such of 
the pickets, European and native, as could be 
spared from Hindu Rao’s house ; in all (of these) 
eight hundred and sixty men. But, in addition, 
there was a portion of the contingent of the Ma- 
haraja of Kashmir, commanded by Captain Ri- 
chard Lawrence, and consisting of twelve hundred 
men. The task assigned to this column was to 
attack the suburb Kishanganj, and to enter the 
Labor gate.f The engineer officers attached to 

* Now tte Prince of Had Eeid attempted to follow 
Wales's Own G-urtahs. it literally, that is, to enter 

t This was the plan laid hy the Labor gate, his troops 
down hy General Wilson, would have been exposed to 
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this column were Lieutenants Maunsell and Ten- 
nant. 

The fifth, or reserve, column was commanded 
by Brigadier Longfield of H.M.’s 8ih Regiment, It 
was composed as follows : two hundred and fifty 
men, H.M.’s 61st Regiment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Deacon; four hundred and fifty men, 
4th Panjab Infantry, under Captain Wilde ; three 
hundred men, BiMch Battalion, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Parquhar; three hundred men of the 
Raj4 of Jhind’s auxiliary force, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dunsford; in all, one thousand 
three hundred men. To these were subse- 
quently added two hundred men of the 60th 
Rifles, under Lieutenant-Colonel John Jones 
of that regiment, detailed in the first instance 
to cover the advance. This column, acting as 
a reserve, was to follow the first column. The 
engineer ofidcers attached to it were Lieutenants 
W ard and Thackeray, ' 

The officers appointed to the command of the 
five assaulting columns were, then, Nicholson, 
Jones, Campbell, Reid, and Longfield, They 
were all picked men, fitted alike by nature and 


the fire of the left face of the 
L^hor hastion, of the right 
face of the Bum hastiou, and 
to the musketry fire from the 
loop-holed ourtaiu connecting 
hoth hastioiiB, which had 
keen untouched hy our ar- 
tillery, Eeid wrote to Gene- 
ral Wilson to say that his 
column would be destroyed if 
he attempted anything of the 


sort, and proposed that, after 
taking Eashanganj and the 
suburbs, he should leave the 
Jammd contingent in the for- 
tified serai, and follow the dry- 
bed of the canal, where his 
troops would be under cover 
the whole way to the Kdbul 
gate, which, he had arranged 
■with Nicholson, should be 
opened for him from the inside. 
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by training for tbe task devolving upon tliom. 
or Nioholson it is unnecessary to say much.. His 
exploits in tbe Panjab, and but a few days before 
at Najafgarb, bad made bim tbe paladin of tbe 
army. Tbe commander of tbe second column, 
Brigadier William Jones, bad served at Oliilian- 
-wala and at G-iijrat; bad co-operated in tbe 
destruction of tbe enemy after that crowning 
victory by pursuing them, at tbe bead of bis 
regiment and a troop of artillery, to tbe Kbaibar 
pass ; and, during tbe siege of Hebli, bad dis- 
tingnisbed bimself as brigadier of tbe 3rd In- 
fantry Brigade. Colonel Campbell, commanding 
tbe third column, was tbe colonel of tbe 62nd. 
He bad commanded bis regiment with distin- 
guished gallantry at SiAlkdt, where it formed part 
of Nicholson’s force. 

Major Eeid, of tbe fourth column, belonged to 
tbe Bengal Army. Major Charles Eeid bad 
Served in Sind under Sm Charles Napiei*, tbrongb- 
out the Satlaj and Barmese wars, and bad ever 
distinguished himself not less by energy and 
daring, than by readiness of resource and presence 
of mind. During the siege, whilst tbe remainder 
of tbe attacking force bad occupied tbe old parade 
ground, covered by tbe ridge, Eeid alone bad held 
tbe ridge. All tbe pickets detached from tbe main 
force to various points on tbe ridge bad been 
under bis orders, and bis only. Tbe posts thus 
under bis command bad included tbe main picket 
at Hindi! Rao’s bonse, the Observatory, tbe 
Sammy House, the Crow’s Nest, and tbe Sabzi- 
mandi. On tbe positions so indicated be bad, 
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bet-ween tbe 8tli June* and the 14tb September, 
repulsed no less than twenty-six attacks, dis- 
playing a daring, a coolness, and a presence of 
mind not to be surpassed. On the IJ'th June, 
with a small force of four companies of the 60th 
Rifles, his own regiment, the Sirmiir Battalion, 
and twenty-five sappers, he had stormed the 
strong position of Kiahanganj, destroyiiig the 
enemy’s battei’ies stationed there, and returning 
the same evening to his position on the ridge. 
Brigadier Longfield, commanding the reserve 
column, was brigadier of the second brigade 
during the siege. His conspicuous services fully 
entitled him to the post which was assigned him 
on this memorable occasion. 

( It was 3 o’clock in the morning. The columns 
of assault were in the leash.^ In a few moments 
they would be slipped. What would be the re- 
sult? Would the skill and daring of the soldiers 
of England triumph against superior numbers 
defending and defended by stone walls ; or would 
rebellion, triumphing over the assailants, turn 
that triumph to a still greater account by incit- 
ing by its means to its aid the Panjdb and the 
other parts of India still quivering in the balance ? 
That, indeed, was the question. The fate of 

• Major Reid’s services in tions with Mirath and AH- 
the imitiny commence from garh, and with the seat of 
even aprior date. He inarched Grovernment in Calcutta, a 
with his regiment from Dchrd service of vital importance, 
on the 14th May 1857, and for which he received the 
hy his vigorous action in the thanks of the_ Qovernor-Gen- 
^sturhed district of Baland- era! in Ooimoil. 
shahr, opened communica- 
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DeHi was in itself the smallest of the results to 
ho gained by a snccessful a&sauit. The fate ot 
India was in the balance., The repulse of the 
British would entail the rising of the Punjab I 
(It had been decided that whilst the first and 
second columns should direct their attack against 
the breaches near the Kashmir and Water bas- 
tionSj an explosion party should steal ahead and 
blow up the Kashmir gate, through which the 
third column should then effect an entrance into 
the city, The explosion party consisted of Lieu- 
tenants Home and Salkeld of the Engineers ; of 
Sergeants Smith, Carmichael, and Corporal Bur- 
gess, alias Grierson, of the Sappers and Miners ; 
of Bugler Hawthorne, H.M.’s 52nd Light In- 
fantry; and of eight native sappers. It was 
covered by two hundred men of the 60th Eiflos, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Jones of that regi- 
ment. The duty devolving on the Sappers and 
Miners and their officers, was, it is almost need- 
less to state, to blow up the Kashmir gate ; that 
of Bugler Hawthorne was to announce, by means 
of his bugle, to the storming party, that the ex- 


plosion had done its work completely. J 
The first, Though preparations had been made to advance 

second, and rt* t 

tTairdooinmns to the assault a little alter 3 in the morningj 
Bet out. gome slight delay occurred, and the day was 
dawning ere the columns were in motion. All 


this time the besiegers’ batteries were pouring in 
a heavy and continuous fi.re — a fire which the 


enemy, always on the alert, answered with rockets, 
shells, and round shot.) It was amid the din and 
tumult caused by this artillery duel that, just; 
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after dawn, the first, second, and third colnmns BookN. 
started on their tremendous errand. General 
ISTioholson had the general management of the 
attack. He looked quiet but anxious. General 
Wilson rode up just as the columns were advanc- 
ing, evidently full of anxiety. J' Ho wonder, know- 
ing, as he did know, the enormous issues at stake 
on the result of the day’s work before his men. 

( The columns advanced as far as the ground Thet- pro- 
opposite Ludlow Castle. There they halted. The oS.. 
first column then moved sharply to the left to ’’I*'® 
take up its position in Kiidsia Bagh, there to 
wait for the signal; the second went further to 
the left, and formed up behind Ho. 3 battery ; 
the third remained on the high road, to await 
there the bugle-sound which was to summon 
them to the Kashmir gate. The signal for the 
assault of the first and second columns was to be 
the sudden advance of the skirmishers of the 
60th Eifles. ) 

The columns having taken up their positions, Nicholson 
Hicholson gave the signal.j The Rifles at once &‘to 
dashed to the front with a cheer, extending along 
and skirmishing through the low jungle— which 
at this point extends to within fifty yards of the 
ditch — and opening at the same time a fire on 
the enemy on the walls. • At the sound of their 
advance, the engineer officers attached to the first 
column, previously posted on the edge of the 
jungle whence the column was to advance towards 
tke breach, waved their sworda to show the way 


II. 


* Medley. 


8 
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to tlie stormers. Tlie fire from our batteries had 
ceased, whilst that of the enemy, now thoroughly 
alive to the nature of the coutost, continued in- 
cessant. ) Through this fire Medley and Laug 
and the ladder-men advanced at a quick walk till 
they reached the edge of the cover. Then, form- 
ing their ladder-men into a sort of line, they 
rushed to the breach, closely followed by the 
storming party, and in a minute gained the 
crest of the glacis. They were hero in the open 
exposed to a terrific and unceasing fire from the 
breach and the open parapet walls, which told 
with fatal effect. /So hot was the fire that for 
ten minutes it was impossible to let down the 
ladders. “ Man after man was struck down, and 
tbe enemy, with yells and curses, kept up a terrific 
fire, even catching up stones from the breach in 
their fury, and, dashing them down, dared the as- 
sailants to come on.j’* But, undaunted by these 
cries and by the fire by whiob tliey were accom- 
panied, the British soldiers did push on. They 
succeeded at length in getting two of the ladders 
into the ditch, and instantly the officers led their 
men down themf- Once in the ditch, to mount 
the escarp and scramble up the breach was the 
work of an instant. But the enemy did not wait 

* Medley, wto is my chief was killed directly afterwards, 
authority for all the details was the first to mount. As 
of the assault. soon as I saw my first ladder 

f “The storming parties down, I slid down into the 
pushed on, two ladders ware ditch, mounted up the escarp, 
thrown into the ditch, and a and scrambled up the breach, 
brave officer, Fitzgerald, of followed by th« aaJdiera.”— - 
75th Begiment, who Medley. 
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for ttem. Tlie insulting yells and curses ceased as 
the whilom uttcrers hurriedly vacated their posi- 
tion. I “ The breach was won, and the supporting 
troops pouring in fast, went down the ramp into 
the main-guard below.”^ ' 

Whilst the first column was thus carrying out, 
with daring and success, the work assigned to it, 
the second, under Brigadier William Jones, O.B., 
had not been less ocoupiod. Led by its engineers, 
G-reathed and Hovonden, the column advanced 
towards the breach in the Water bastion.j By 
some mistake the supporting pai’ty of the stormers 
pressed forward on the right of the party, and, 
rushing to the counterscarp of the curtain, shd 
into its ditch, climbed its breach, and won the ram- 
part. The stormers of the 8th, + however, most 
of them carrying ladders, followed the engineers 
to the Water bastion. They had to make a 
slight detour to the right to avoid some water in 
the ditch, and being in the open, they were ex- 
posed to the full fury of the enemy’s fire, which, 
at this point, was incessant and well directed. 
The two engineer officers fell, severely wounded, 
and of the thirty-niae ladder-men, twenty-nine were 
struck down in a few minutes. I But here, as at 
the Kashmir gate, British valour was not to be 
daunted. The ladders were at length placed and 
the breach was carried by the suiwivors, twenty- 
five in number, headed by Captain Baynes, next 
to whom in seniority was Sergeant W alker.j 
v Meanwhile the remainder of the colunan, which 

tenants Pogson and Metge, 
Baynes, Xieu- and seventy-five rank and file. 

8 * 
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liad entered by the curtain breacb, had done 
wonders. Their entrance into a vital point of 
the defences, where an attack had not boon ex- 
pected, for the moment paralysed the enemy. 
Brigadier Jones, who, in command of the column, 
had displayed great gallantry, took advantage of 
the disorder into which they had been thrown by 
clearing the ramparts as far as the Kabul gate, 
on the top of which he planted the column flag,* / 
carried by a private of the 61st, Andrew 
Laiighnan. 

Before recording the proceedings of the third 
column, I propose to follow the explosion party, 
on whose action the movements of that column 
were to depend. 

The composition of this party has already been 
given. Posted in front of (^the third column, it 
advanced straight on the Kfislimir gate, in the 
face of a very hot fire. Undeterred by this fire, 
Lieutenant Home and four men, each carrying a 
hag of twenty -five pounds of powder, pushed on 
through a barrier gate, which was found open, 
across the ditch, to the foot of the great double 
gate. So great was the audacity of this pro- 
ceeding, that it completely paralysed the enemy 
Firing only a few straggling shots, they closed/* 
the wicket with every appearance of alarm, and 
Home, after laying his bags, had time to jump 
into the ditch unhurt, i Salkeld was not so for- 

* This flag was presented proclamation of Her Ma. 
by Sir William Jones to Her jesty’s title of Empress of 
Majesty the Queen on the 1st India. 

January IS??, the day of the 
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tunate. Before lie could reacli tHe gate the 
enemy liad recovered from their panic, and, 
divining his object, had resolved to do their 
utmost to thwart it. Brom either side of the 
top of the gateway, and from the open wicket 
close by, they poured upon him and his party a 
deadly fire. Salkeld, nevertheless, laid his bags, 
but was almost immediately after shot through 
the arm and leg, and fell back disabled on tho 
bridge^ He handed the portfi.re to Sergeant 
Burgess, bidding him light the fusee. Burgess, 
trying to obey, was shot dead. Sergeant Car- 
michael then seized the portfi.re, lighted the fusee, 
but immediately fell, mortally wounded. The 
other sergeant. Smith, thinking that Carmichael 
had failed, rushed forward to seize the portfire, 
but noticing the fusee burning, threw himself into 
the ditch. The nest moment the massive gate 
was shattered with a tremendous explosion. Home 
at once ordered Hawthorne to sound the bugle- 
call.*} Bearing that in tho noise of the assanlt 
the sound might not be heard, he had it repeated 
three times. The 52nd, anxiously awaiting the 
signal, did not hear it; hut their colonel, the 


* A more daring and gal- 
lant achievement than that of 
the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers mentioned in 
the text has never heen re- 
corded. Their subsequent 
fate cannot hut inspire in- 
terest. Burgess and Car- 
michael were killed on the 
spot ; Salkeld, Home, Smith, 
and Hawthorne were recom- 


mended hj General 'Wilson, 
for the Victoria Cross. But 
Salkeld suecumhed in a few 
days to the severe wounds he 
had received ; Home met his 
death shortly afterwards at 
MAlagarh; Smith and Haw- 
thorne survived, to receive 
the honours that they had so 
nobly earned, 
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gallant Campbell, wlxo also coinmauclod tbe 
column, in Iront of wbicb ho liad posted himself, 
noticing the explosion, and expecting the call, 
astcd, not hearing it himself, whether it had 
reached the ears of any of those abont him. 
Though no one had heard iij Campbell felt that 
at so critical a moment action was better than'’ 
standing still. He at once ordered the advance. 
The column responded eagerly. The 52nd gal- 
lantly led the way, and in less than a minute 
after the bugle had sounded, .they dashed on 
over the bridge, and entered the city just aa 
the other columns had won the breaches.* J 
(Colonel Oampbell, on gaining the main-guard 
inside the gate, at once re-formed his column, and 
pushed on with the intention of occupying the 
Kdtwdli, and, if possible, the Jamma Masjid. He 
cleared the Water bastion, within which some of 
the enemy were still lurking, the church, and the 
enclosure known as the “Delhi Gazette com- 
pound,” and forced his way through the Kashmir 
Gate bazaar. A gun which commanded the line 
of advance was carried by a rush of a party of 
the 62nd, under Lieutenant Bradshaw, who, 
however, paid with his life on the spot the 
penalty of his daring. Still pressing forward, 
Oampbell reached the gate opening on the 
Chdndni Ohdk. Forcing this, he advanced with- 
out much opposition, except from a musketry fire 
from a few honses.j A sudden turn of the road 

* Lieutenant Home’s Re~ Siatement ; Medley ; Bayley’s 
poH ; Bugler HawiLorne's Aaamlt of DehM, 
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brought him within sight of the Jamma Masjid, 
its arches and gates bricked up, incapable of 
being forced without powder-bags or guns, ren- 
dered safe against assault from mere infantry. 
Unwilling to forego the chance of storming this 
formidable position, Campbell remained m front 
of it for half an hour, under a fire of musketry 
from the houses, in the espectation of the suc- 
cessful advance of the other columns. C But as 
time went on, and there wore no visible signs of 
the approach of the one or the other, Campbell 
deemed it advisable to retire on the Begam’s 
Bagh, a large enclosure.) He held this place for 
an hour and a half, exposed to a heavy fire of 
musketry, grape, and canister. Here I must 
leave him whilst I trace the progress of the 
fourth column. 

Much depended on the success of its attack. 

( Commanded by Major Reid, it was designed to 
move from Hindu Rao’s house, on the right, 
against the suburbs of Kishanganj and Pah^ri- 
piir, with a view of driving the enemy thence and 
effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate after it 
should be taken by Gleneral Hicholson. The suc- 
cessful advance of the first, second, and third 
columns depended, then, very much on the result 
of this flank attack.) 

Major Reid’s column,* composed of detachments 
of eight different regiments, eight hundred and 
sixty men in all, with a reserve of one thousand 
two hundred infantry of the Jammtl contingent, 
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formed up at 4.30 a.m. on the Grand Trunk 
Road, opposite the Sabzi Mandi picket. 'Before 
5 A.M. all was in readiness, hut the four horse 
artillery guns which were ordered to accompany 
the column had not arrived. 7 Presently the guns 
came up, but the ofiScer reported that there were 
only sufficient gunners to man one gun. Reid 
had no intention of taking one gun into action 
contrary to the rules of the service, so he directed 
the officer to obtain the full complement of gunners 
as soon as possible, (It was now broad daylight, 
and he was anxiously listening for the explosion 
(the blowing in of the Kashmir gate), which was 
to have been his signal to advance, when he heard 
musketry fire on his right, and soon discovered 
that the party of the Jammii troops, four hun- 
dred infantry and four guns, which he had 
ordered to proceed direct from the camp at 
3.45 A.M., for the purpose of making a diversion 
by occupying the Hgar, had become engaged 
with the enemy No time under these circum- 
stances was to be lost, so(he at once pushed on 
with the column without the horse artillery 
guns, and more than half an hour before the 
attack of the other columns.) 

The detachment of the 60th Rifles, under Cap- 
tain Muter, was thrown out in skirmishing order 
to the right of the road, while a feeling party of 
the Grnides was sent a short distance ahead of the 
column. When within sixty yards of the canal 
bridge, Reid discovered that the enemy had 
manned their hreast-works across the road, as 
also one running parallel to the road, and that 
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botli of tbem had been considerably strengthened 
during the night. The head of the column ap- 
proached the first line of breast-works, within 
fifty yards, when the enemy opened with a tre- 
mendous volley. The 60 th Rifles meanwhile 
closed to the left, and with the Sirmur Glurkahs, 
made a dash, and instantly drove the enemy from 
his first line of defence. They at once retreated on, 
their second line. Meanwhile a steady fire was 
kept up by the enemy from the loop-holed wall of 
Kishanganj, eighteen feet high, which completely 
commanded the position now gained by the head 
of Reid’s column, and many of his men fell. Reid, 
who was standing on the parapet of the canal 
bridge, now observed that the enemy had been 
reinforced from the oity.^ They came in thousands 
down the dry bed of the canal over which Reid was 
standing, and a large body appeared on the road, 
hesitating apparently whether they should drive 
our men from the breast- work already gained, or 
attack the detachment of the Jammu troops on the 
right, which had never approached the Idgar — a 
result of their starting from the camp nearly an 
hour after the time laid down. Guns at this time, 
whilst the enemy stood in a mass on the road, 
would have been invaluable, and would have proved 
of the greatest service to Reid, but, though the guns 
had been sent, no gunners, through some unac- 
countable mistake, were available to man them. 

(Reid was just about to feign an attack in front 
of the Xishanganj heavy batteries, whilst he should 
direct a real one in their flank and rear, when he 
fell over the parapet of the bridge with a musket- 
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42 EllD IS SETBEBLY WOUNDED. 

stot wouDd in the head, liis enp;inecr officer, 
Lieutenant Mannsell, who was standing near him, 
being also hit in the head. Up to this time, Reid 
states in his dispatch, “ all was going on admir- 
ably, the troops were steady, and well in hand, 
and I made sure of snceess.” ) How long ho lay 
on the ground insensible is not known — all thought 
he was dead — ^bnt when he came to his senses he 
found himself on the back of one of his Griirkahs. 
He then saw the party of the Jammii contin- 
gent on his right hard pressed. 1 He sent for 
Captain Lawrence, who was his second in com- 
mand, and, presently meeting him, directed him 
to take command and to support the right.! The 
reserve, under Captain Lawrence, consisting of 
one thousand two hundred infantry of the Jammii 
contingent, was in rear of the column. The de- 
tached party of four hundred infantry dostinod 
for the Idgar, became perfectly disorganised after 
Reid’s fall. They rushed into the main column, 
and caused the greatest confusion, making it 
difficult to distinguish friend from foe. 

The fall of Major Reid was an irreparable blow 
to the success of the fourth column. He knew 
every inch of the ground thoroughly : he knew 
the officers, he knew the men ; and every officer 
and every man felt in his leading the most abso- 
lute confidence.) The first effect of his fall showed 
itself in the confusion which was thereby caused 
in the command. Next in seniority to Reid was 
Captain Richard Lawrence, brother of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Panjab. Captain Lawrence 
was in comraand of the body of the KfehTnin 
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contingent, one tlionsand two linndrcd strong, 
■which formed the reserve to that paid of tlie fourth 
column -which was attacking Kishanganj. Major 
Reid had been stunned by his wound ; but, as I have 
already stated, on recovering his senses, he called 
out for Captain Lawrence, and personally made 
over the command to him. But before this had 
happened, many of the officers who had been con- 
ducting the attack under Major Reid, feeling the 
absence of a commander, and seeing that the 
attack had failed, had resolved to fall back. 
Falling back, they came upon Captain Lawrence, 
to whom they reported themselves, and who ap- 
proved their conduct. Meanwhile Captain Mntcr 
of the 60th Rifles, who was with the attacking 
column, seeing Major Reid fall, and apparently 
regarding Captain Lawrence in the light only of 
a political officer attached to the Kashmir force, 
assumed the command of the portion of the 
column with which he was serving. This caused 
considerable confusion; Captain Lawrence and 
Captain Muter each regarding himself as com- 
mandant of the column, and each giving his o-wn 
orders. As reinforcements of artillery which 
had been applied for failed to arrive, and as the 
enemy, pressing forward on the right flank of 
the column, seemed to threaten his rear, Law- 
rence retired leisurely on the batteries behind 
Hindii E,ao’3 house. The attack on the Idgar, 
conducted by a portion of the Kashmir troops 
under Captain Dwyer, was still more unfortunate. 
The Kashmirians, greatly outnumbered, were not 
only repulsed, but lost four guns. 
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Book x.^ i The repulse of the fourth coluiuu great ly ag- 
— ’ gravated the difficulties of the assault. I left tlio 
Sept^id. second columns, to which I must now 

DiBasirous return, victorious inside the breach. Nicholson 
at once coUected the great body of his column on 
ofthafo^p the square of the main-guard, then turning to 
ooiimm. the right, pushed forward along the foot of the 
walls towards the Lhhor gate, j The second 
column, under Brigadier Jones, had previously 
cleared the ramparts, and passing the M6ri bas- 
tion, had planted their flag, in the manner already 
indicated, on the summit of the Kabul gate. 
Nicholson advanced beyond this in the hope of 
feehng the support of the fourth column. But 
we have seen that the attack of this column had 
failed, and it was this failure which now ren- 
dered the position of the advanced assailants 
difficult and dangerous in the extreme. 

( In pushing along the foot of the walls towards 
the Labor gate our troops had been assailed by 
musketry fire from the houses in the place, and 
by grape and round shot from the S^limgarh and 
the palace. This, hiowever, had not impeded the 
advance. But when the column had reached the 
eastern extremity of the tgwn and ascertained 
that, by the failure of the fourth column, the 
defences there were still in the hands of the 
enemy, they saw that their entire position was 
altered, and that they had before them another 


struggle at least as serious as that which they 
had Taut just then overcome.) 

. ^The Labor gate of the city was the gate which 
gat*. ^’led to the Ohandni Ohok or principal street of the 
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city. TMs gate was commanded by a bastion 
about two-tbirds of the way between it and the 
Kabul gate. But to reach, this bastion not only 
had narroAV streets, the houses in which wore 
strongly manned, to be forced, but the left of the 
attacking party would be exposed to a very heavy 
fire from the enemy now concentrating there. 
It was a prospect such as to make the boldest 
leader pause. Nicholson was a man of great 
daring, but there were men with him at the time, 
not less brave, who pointed out to him that 
under the circumstances in which he found him- 
self it would be wise to bo content with esta- 
blishing himself in the houses which dominated 
the position, and await intelligence before advanc- 
ing further. Seymour Blane of the 52nd, who 
acted as his brigade-major, strongly pressed this 
advice upon him. Major Jacob of the Ist Fusi- 
liers, a moat able and gallant officer, and who 
commanded the regiment on the occasion, sup- 
ported this view. But Nicholson was impatient 
to press on. He believed that delays were dan- 
gerous, that the fullest advantage should be taken, 
at the moment, of the successful storm. More 
than two hours had already elapsed since his men 
had stood triumphant on the breach. A firm 
footing in the city had been gained. But this 
was not in itself sufficient. The repulse of the 
fourth column had renewed the hopes of the 
enemy. To destroy these it was necessary, in 
the opinion of Nicholson, to penetrate into the 
city. 

In front of the column was a lane, tolerably 
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straiglit, about ten foet mde, but narrowed in 
places by projecting buttresses or towers wibli 
parapets. Wliere these buildings existed the 
roadway was narrowed to about three feet.* 
The city side of the lane was bounded by houses 
with flat roofs and parapets. Not only were all 
these buildings strongly occupied by the enemy, 
bub the lane was further defended by two brass 
guns ; one about a liundrcd and sixty yards from 
its opening, pointed in the direction of the ad- 
vance ; the other, about a hundred yards in its 
rear, commanding it. Behind both was a bullet- 
proof screen, whilst projecting as it wore from 
the wall was the bastion commanding the Ldhor 
gate, armed with heavy pieces, and capable of 
holding a thousand men. ] 

(^It was this formidable position that NicliolBoii 
decided to attack)whilsb yet the enemy might 
still be under the infliienoo of their defeat at 
three out of the four points attacked. ( On re- 
ceiving the order, his men dashed gallantly up 
the lane, took the first gun with a rush, and tlien 
pushed on to the second. But within ten yards 
of this they were assailed by a fire of grape and 
musketry, and volleys of stones and round shot, 
thrown by hand, so severe that they recoiled 
under the terrible and ceaseless shower. There 
was no shelter for them, and they were forced 
to retire.J It would be difficult to paint in colours 
too bright the exertions of their officers. lOon- 

* “ The 1st Bengal Euro- bnted to Blaclewood’a Maga- 
peaa Eusiliers in the Delhi me for January 1858, 
Oampaign,” an article contri- 
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spicuous amongst these Tvas Lieutenant Butler 
o£ the 1st Fusiliers. ' This officer penetrated 
up to the bullet-proof screen already mentioned. 
How he escaped with his life was a marvel. At 
the screen two bayonets were thrust at him 
which pinned him between them as if he were 
between the prongs of a foi’k. There he stood, 
unable to advance or to retire, until, firing his 
revolver down the loop-holes, he forced the men 
who were thrusting at him to withdraw their 
weapons.*,' 

The assailants were, I have said, forced to re- 
tire. Only, however, for a few moments. Re- 
formed, they again advanced. Again they cap- 
tured the first gun, which was spiked by Captain 
GreviUe, 1st Fusiliers ; again they dashed at the 
second. As they rushed on, their leader, Major 
Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a cool, daring, and 
accomplished officer, was mortally wounded. 
Lying there on the ground, knowing his hour 
had come, the gallant Jacob called to his men 
to press onward. But the fire was tremendous. 
Wemyss, GreviUe, Caulfield, Speke, Woodcock, 
Butler, all officers belonging or attached to the 
1st Fusiliers, were in turn struck down. The 
men, greatly discouraged, were falling back a 
second time, when Nicholson rushed to the front. 
His voice never rang more nobly, bis presence 
was never more inspiring, than when, waving his 
sword, he summoned the men to foUow where 
their general led. But the broken order could 
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not bo restored in a momont, and boforo a suffi- 
oient minibor of mon could rospoml to tho fit 11, 
Jobn Ificliolson was struck down by a Imllt'li 
wbicb pierced his body, i 

The wound was mortal, and Micliolson Iciu'w it. 
to be so. But neither the agony of the pain, nor 
the certain approach of death, could quonoh tho 
ardour of that gallant vspirit. Tie still calk'd 
upon the men to go on.) He insisted on lying 
there till the lane should be carried. But ho was 
asking dying, as he had asked living, that which 
was all but impossible. Witlioat artillery, tho 
enemy’s position was too strong to bo earned. 
Soldiers not accustomed to be baffled, tho sauio 
men who that morning had carried tlie walls by 
escalade, had recoiled twico boforo it. In that, 
lane alone eight officers and fifty mon had fallen. 
There was nothing for it but to retire. The falloii 
hero was thou oarofully removed to his tont, and 
the men fell back on to tho Kabul gato. f Nichol- 
son still hved, and the lungs being uninjured by 
the ball, the doctors had somo hope of his life. 
He alone had the certain conviction that tho 
triumph for which he had prepared would oBoape 
his grasp.l 

'By the fall of Nicholson the command of tho 
first and second columns, now established at or 
near the Kabul gate, devolved on Brigadier Jones, 
O.B, 1 

Whilst the infantry were thus contending with 
alternate success and mishap to establish them- 
selves in the imperial city, the cavalry were not 
less actively employed outside the walls. It had 
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tievor boon absolntoly covtnhi tbnt all tlie four 
columns would snocccd in Llioir atdnolc, wlulst it 
was tolerably clear that tb.o failure of any one of 
them would on ball a oountor assault from the vic- 
torious ouomy. I It was necessary likewise that 
the flanks of tho assaulting- columns should he 
efflciontly covored. With wise jorevision, then, 
Gioneral 'Wilson had directed Brigadier Hope 
Grant to movo with the greater part of his 
cavalry and a troop and a half of Horse Artillery 
at the time of the assault to the vicinity of Ho, 1 
battery, to check any attempt to take our storm- 
ing columns in flank by sortie from the Ldhor 
and Ajmir gates, and to hold himself in readiness 
to act as circumstances miglil, require.! 

Hope Grant, taking with him two h.^^ndred men Ho 
ot tho 9th Lancers, four lumdred of the Sikh 
horsomon, and a troop and a half of Horse Ar- 
iAUewy, nndtir Major M’ombs, moved to the point 
indicated! Handling his men skilfully, he eJfec- 
tmdly covorod the assaulting columns. Moving 
onwards as the columns advanced, he took up a 
position binder the walla of the city, covering the 
batteries. J-1 ere he remained, ready for further 
action, till the moment when the movement of the 
enemy on his right showed him that the fonrtli 
column had hoen repulsed. In fact the enemy 
following tip that column had thrown themselves 
into the houses and gardens near Kishanganj, antt 
now opened a heavy musketry fire on the cavalry. 
(Hope Grant at once ordered the Horse Artillery 
to the front. Tombs galloped up, nnlimhered, 
opened fire, and compelled the enemy to fall hack. 

II. 4 
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But as tliey did so, the guns on tho Buin bastion 
opened out on tho cavalry. At a dislanoe oC five 
hundred yards, drawn up for action, tbongh com* 
polled to remain inactive, their presence on tho 
spot constituted a material aid to tho infantry 
then endeavouring to make good their position 
within the city. For two hours they stood to 
receive. ( General Wilson, alive to their danger, 
promptly despatched Captain Bourchier’s battery 
to aid them. But the round shot from the Burn 
bastion continued to empty saddle after saddle, 
or to dismount officer after officer. Nine officers 


of the Lancers had their horses shot under them,) 
Oonspiouous on either side of this gallant regi- 
ment were the scarlet-clad horse of Bighton Pro- 
byn, and the Panjabis of John Watson in their 


Thegaikutry slate-coloured garments. Gallantly they stood, 

displayed the - .1 , ,, . 

greateihe- oonscious that thus exposing their lives wilhoulj 
o3paiL*^* power of retaliating they were serving tfio 
inaction. common caiise. (At the end of about two hours 


the cavalry were further reinforced by about two 
hundred of tbe Guides and Gfirkabs. Then 


shortly afterwards came tbe intelligence that tbe 
infantry bad established their positions within 
the town. Then, and then only, did Hope Grant 
withdraw leisurely to Ludlow Castle, satisfied 
fhat he had not only prevented the enemy from 
following np their victory over the fourth column, 
but had occupied their attention with a vei*y con- 
siderable result on the main operations,,.) 

consider the operations of 

reserve column. 


(The commander of this column^ Bri^adipr Gong* 
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fiold, having' provioaaly do< ficliod tlio wing of tlio 
Bildoh. bafldlion, tlna'o Imndiod strong, to tho 
right of No. 2 batiory, followed No. 3 colnmn 
through tho Kaaluuir gato, and oloavod the Col- 
lege ganlous. Ono portion of the column, con- 
sisting of the 4th Punjab Rifles and some of the 
61st Regimont, occupied these gardens; whilst 
another, composed of the '‘Jhiud Auxiliary Force 
and some of tho 60th Rifles, held the Water 
bastion, the Kashmir gate, Colonel Skinner’s 
house, and the house of Ahmad Ali Khan, a 
large, commanding bnildmg.j 
if The position of four out of the five columns of 
tho attacking force "as tho evening set in may 
thus briefly bo described. Tho entire space inside 
tho city from the Water bastion to the Kabul 
gate was hold by tho first, aocond, and fifth 
columns. Tho fourth column, ropulsod in its 
attack on Kishaiiganj, was holding tho battorios 
bohind Ilindtl Rao*s house. We have still to 
account for tho third column, t left that column, 
gallantly led by Oolonol OampboU, holding a large 
enclosure parallel with the Ohdndni Ohdk, called 
the B6gam Biigh, ausiously expecting assistance 
from the other columns, and exposed to a heavy 
fire of musketry, grape, and canister. (/ 

The failure of the first column in its a ttempt 
to master the lane loading to the Chfindni Ohdk, 
and the repulse of the fourth column, account for 
the unsupported position in which Colonel Camp- 
bell was left. In advance of, and without com- 
munication with, the other columns ; in the 
■oicinity of a position strongly occupied by the 
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enemy ; liable to be out oE from tliG main body; 
tlie position was eminently clangorous. lint 
Colonel Campbell knew himself, and be know 
the men be commanded. They were ongor to 
dare, anxious to press on. But the Jainraa 
Masjid bad been made impregnable to an attack 
from infantry, and tbe Brigadier bad neither 
artillery to beat down, nor powder-bags to blow 
up, tbe obstacles in tbe way of bis men. Under 
these circumstances, taking a soldierly view of 
tbe sitnation, be bad occupied tbe B^gam Bagb, 
resolved to bold it till be could communicate with 
bead-quarters. Whilst occupying this position 
be was rejoined by tbe Kamaon Battalion, belong- 
ing to bis column, but which bad in the advanoo 
diverged to tbe right, and bad occupied tbo Kdt- 
wdili. An hour and a half elapsed, however, 
before be was able to communicate with hcad- 
quarters.j Then, for tbe first time, be learned 
that tbe first and second columns bad not booii 


CampLoll, to- 
wards ovon- 
mg, falls 
baoi on the 
ohnrolu 


able to advance beyond tbe Kiibnl gate, and tbafc 
be could not be supported. 

A glance at tbe plan of Delhi will make it 
evident, even to non-military readers, that with tbe 
main body unable to penetrate beyond tbe Kfibnl 
gate, it would be injudicious for the third column 


to attempt to bold the Bdgam Bagb during tbe 
nigbt. (Colonel Campbell, then, leisurely fell back 
on tbe ebureb, tbe nearest point at wbiob bs 
touched tbe reserve column. Placing tbe 52nd 
in tbe church, be occupied Skinner’s bouse ivitb 
tbe Kamaon Battabon, and posted tbe 1st Panjdb 
Infantry in tbe bouses at the ^nd of tb^ two streets 
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load Trom tlio intorioi* o£ tlio city into ilie 
open space around the olinrcli-* At the head of 
these streets guus had px’eviously been posted.) 

A review of the' work of the 14th September 
1867, will show that though the British loss had 
boen heavy, though all had not been accomplished 
which it had been hoped to accomplish, yiet not 
only had great obstacles been overcome, but a 
solid base had been obtained whence to continue 
and complete the work. In less than six hours 
the army had lost sixty-six officers, and eleven 
hundred and four men in killed and wounded. 
Four out of five of the assaulting columns wero 
within the walls, but the position which they 
hold was oxteiisivo, and owing to the failure 
of the fourth column, their right flank was 
threatened. The enemy wore still strong in 
numbers, strong in guns, strong in position. 
Thoy, too, had had success as well as reverses, 
and they had not yoli abandoned all hope of ulti- 
mate victory . ) 

The first caro of tho assailants was to secure as 
best they could the posts that had so dearly 
gained. That night the engineers who were still 
fit for duty — they were but few, for out of seveu- 
teen ten had been struck down during the assault 
— were sent to fortify the advanced positions. 
Here they threw up barricades, and loop-holed 
and fortified the houses commanding the ap- 
proaches. To maintain the flank communica- 
tions between the heads of the several columns, 
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* Major Norman’s Na/rraUve in the Blue Book, No. 6,1858* 
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in the shape of strong pickets, throwing out 
vedettes, were established. 

^Such was the result of the assault of the 14ih 
September. At tbe cost of a very heavy loss 
of life a firm lodgment had been gained. The live 
assaulting columns numbered, oxclusivo of the 
Kashmir Contingent, five thousand one hundred 
and sixty men. Of these, one thousand one hundred 
and four men and sixty-six officers, or about two 
men in every nine, had been killed or wounded. 
Amongst tbe brave men who were killed or died of 
their wounds, were Nicholson, of whom I shall 
write further on; Jacob of the lat Kusiliers; 
Speke, 65th Regiment Native Infantry ; Salkold, 
Engineers ; Roper, 34th Foot ; Tandy, Engineers ; 
Fitzgerald, 75th Foot; Bradshaw, 52nd Light 
Infantry; Webb, 8th Foot; Rompay, 4tb Pan- 
3 ah Infantry; Pogson, 8tb R-ogimont; Mao- 
Barn ett, Davidson, and Murray, doing duty re- 
spoctively with the 1st Fusiliers, the 2ncl Paiijtlb 
Infantry, and the G-uides. The numher of 
wounded officers amounted to fifty-two, of whom 
eight were Engineers. j (All those officers were 
but a type of the unreformod British army. 
They were men in whom their soldiers had 
confidence, whose physical energies had not been 
neutrahsed by a premature absorption of tbe 
powers of the brain, who had learned their 
duties in the practical life of camps, who were 
ever to the fore in manly exercises in canton- 
ment, ever as eager as able to lead their men 


• Mfedley, 
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on tlie battlc-fiolrl. )i Honour to thoir memory I 
Ilowover limited tlieir acquirements migbfc Have 
been regarded by examiners, they at least knew 
bow to lead tlieir men to victory 1 

Tbe determination not only to bold tbe ground 
already won, but to continue further operations, 
was not arrived at by Gleneral Wilson without 
considerable hesitation. The success achieved, 
important as it was, had not corresponded — I will 
not say to his anticipations, for he had never been 
very confident — but to his hopes. The repulse 
of the first and fourth columns, the mortal wound 
of Nicholson, the tremendous loss in killed and 
wounded, the conviction he personally acquired 
that evening that the city had yet to bo taken, — 
all these considerations combined to work on a 
nature never very sanguine or self-reliant, and 
now enfeebled by anxiety and ill-health. The 
donoral’s first thought had been to withdraw the 
assaulting columns to the positions they had so 
long held on tho ridge. 

Ifrom this fatal determination General Wilson 
was saved by the splendid obstinacy of Baird 
Smith, aided by the soldierly-like instincts of 
Neville Chamberlain. What sort of a man Baird 
Smith was, I have recorded in a previous page. 
Neville Chamberlain had been oast in a mould not 
less noble, A soldier almost from the hour of his 
birth, Neville Chamberlain united to the most com- 
plete forgetfulness of self, a courage, a resolution, 
a coolness equal to all occasions. The only fault 
that the most critical could find with his action 
was that he was too eager to press forward!. ]f 
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a fault, it was a noble fault — a fanlt wliiob tlie 
critics carefully avoitlerl. But, warring against 
Asiatics, to go forward is never ji fault, and I 
bave been assured, not by one but by many, tliat 
Cbamberlain’a personal daring bad contributed 
greatly to inspire witb confidence tbe soldiers be 
commanded. 

Obamberlain was Adjutant- Greneral of tbe 
Army. He bad been a consistent counsellor of 
bold and daring measures, and be bad more than 
once, after repulsing a sally of tbe enemy, led tbe 
counter-attack wbicb had driven him boadloug 
within tbe city. In one of these daring pursuits 
be bad been severely wounded, and it was this 
severe wound wbicb bad prevented him from 
taking an aotivo part in the actual assaidt. But 
from the summit of Hiudfi Rao’s bouse bo bad 
witnessed all tbe events of that rnemorablo diiy, 
Tbe repulse of tbe fourth column, and the demon- 
stration made by tbe enemy to pursue that 
column, seemed for a moment indeed to imperil 
bis position, and be had summoned tbe native 
guard to tbe roof to defend tbe threatened maga- 
zine. This danger was averted by tbe action, 
already recorded, of Hope G-rant and tbe cavalry. 
But this episode in no degree diverted tbe atten- 
tion of tbe Adjutant- General from tbe other 
events. He noticed tbe first successes of tbe 
ether columns ; then tbe ebook — tbe apparently 
insurmountable cbeok—evidently a bar to further 
progress on that day. To Obamberlain its sig- 
nificance was clear and unmistakeable. There 
was but one course to pursue, To bold, at any 
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cost, the positions talcoii, to fortify them, a^nd to 
malre them the base of a frosh attack at the earliest 
inomeut. Unable to move liimself, he sent to tho 
General a record of his convictions, accompanied 
by an earnest request that he would hold the 
ground for the night. 

Would the written request of the Adjutant- 
General, not actually on the spot, have alone suf- 
ficed to turn the General from the course which 
a personal inspection had at once suggested to 
him ? It is doubtful. The General undoubtedly 
beUeved that the safety of the army would be 
comproraisod by tho retention of the positions 
they had gained. Fortunately, Baird Smith was 
at his elbow. Appealed to by General Wilson as 
to whether ho tliought it possible for the army 
to retain the ground they had won, his answer 
was short and decisive, ” We must do so.” That 
was all. But tho uncompromising tone, the re- 
solulio manner, tho authointy of the speaker, com- 
bined to make it a decision against which there 
was no appeal. General Wilson accepted it.* 
/The following day, the 15th, was dovoted to 
tho securing of the positions gained, to the esfca- 


* Many other officers gave 
the General tho same advice. 
Amongst others, prominently, 
his Assistant Adjutant- Gene- 
ral of Artillery, Captain Ed- 
win Johnson, who shared his 
tent. This officer not only 
constantly urged General 
Wilson to see the matter 
through to its hitter end, hut 
sustained him in his hours of 


depression, and hy his tact, 
judgment, and practical abil- 
ity, contributed to bring his 
mind hito a state wiUing to 
accept the advice of Cham- 
berlain and Baird Smith. 
AH the foremost officers of 
the army, hlicholson, J’ones, 
Eeid, and others, had been 
aU along in favour of de- 
cisive action. 
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Jsoorx. blisliitig and making nso o^ mortar baHoik'S io 
Ch apter 1 . city, tko palace, and the BdUtui'arh, to 

Sepf'is the reatoring of order, and to tho arranging of 
means for putting a stop to indisoriiuinate plnii- 
Prooeedings deling.) That our troops Were permitted to Oil ny 

onthaieui with but slight disturbance 

from the enemy, shows how truly Baird Smith 
and Ohamherlain had judged the position. It is 
not too much to affirm that a retrogiude movemeut 
on the 16th would, for the time, have lost India- 
As it was, whilst a mortar battery, established hy 
onr engineers in the College gardens, effected 
considerable damage in the enemy’s defences, and 
our men, under the cover of that fire, were able 
to occupy and fortify some houses in front of the 
position taken the previous evening, the enemy’s 
fire from S41imgarh and the magazine was com- 
paratively ineffective. Already the depression of 
failure, which our retirement would have changed 
into the joy of triumph, was beginning to weight 
their efforts very heavily. 

Temptation I have said that measures Were taken on the 
yray of the 16th to restore order and to put a stop to indis- 
Earopeane. criminate plundering. The fact is, that tho part 
of Delhi which our troops had occupied was the 
part which abounded in stores containing intoxi- 
cating liquors. What a temptation this would be 
to men faint from work of the severest oharaoteri 
and subjected for months to deprivations on the 
ridge, may easily be conceived. The indulgence 
in half an hour’s unchecked impulse might para- 
lyse the force. The danger was iraminent^ 
tie advanced guards fell victims to tie 
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But it was mot promptly and witli onergy. The 
General ordered that the whole of the liquor 
should ho destroyed, and the order was, to a very 
groat extent, carried out. 

The morning of the 16th dawned hopefully. 
During the night and in the early morning the 
enemy evacuated the suburb of Kishanganj, 
whence they had, on the 14th, repulsed the fourth 
column. Our men at once occupied the position, 
and captured five heavy guns which had been left 
there by the enemy. They were immensely im- 
pressed with the great strength of the place. 
The fire from our batteries, also, haring effected 
a breach in the magazine, a party, consisting of 
H.M.’s 61st Eogimeut, a part of the 4th Panjab 
Eifies, and the wing of the BEvich Battalion, was 
detaohod, personally directed by the General, to 
storm it. Ihio position was carried with but 
slight loss to the storraors — ^throe mon only being 
wonnclod — 'another proof of the growing deprea- 
siou of tho ouemy. The capture was of the 
highest importance, the magazine containing one 
hundred and seventy-one guns and howitzers, 
most of them of the largest calibre, besides am- 
munition of every kind. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the enemy 
made an attempt to recapture the magazine, as 
well as the workshops adjoining it. They ad- 
vanced under cover of the fire of some guns in 
front of the palace gate, carried the workshops, 
but were driven back from the magazine, and 
ultimately from the workshops also. On this 
occasion, Lieutenant Eenny of the Artillery dis- 
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OOHTINUED DHPIIBSSION OP W[LHON. 


Book X. 
Chapter I. 

1857. 
Sept. 16, 


Oontimied 
despondenoy 
of Wilson. 


played great coolness and oonloinpt of doal^li. 
]?or, mounting on tlie roof of tlio luaginiiiio, ho 
pelted tlie enemy witli sliolls wliicli wore Inuidod 
to liim with tlieir fuses burning I ) 

It would be natural to imagine that tlio fnct 
that the army could not only bold its own, but 
make an impression upon the enemy so fonnid- 
able as that implied by the abaiidomnont of Kish- 
angan], and the feeble defence of the magaziiio, 
would have inspired the General with a confident 
hope as to the ultimate issue. But he was still 
desponding, and with Nicholson dying and Ohain- 
herlain unable to take an active part in his opera- 
tions, it needed all the exertions of the engineors, 
than whom, it would have been impossible to have 
collected a more daring and energetic set of men,* 
to carry out the necessary forward movement. 


■* Pre-eminent amongst 
tliese -were Alexander Taylor, 
of -whom Baird Smith thus 
■wrote ; “ He was, throughout, 
my most able and trusted 
subordinate ; ” G-eorge Ohes- 
ney, at a later period author 
of the Battle of Dorhing-, Fred 
Maunsell and Henry Bro-wn- 
low, both shot down m the 
assault; Julius Medley, who 
to ability and daring added 
a genius for organization of 
no common order. 

The tone of General Wil- 
son’s ■mind, at this particular 
period, may he gathered from 
Ids Gorrespondeuoe. “We 
took possession,” he 'wrote at 
2 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 16th, “of the magazine 
this morning -witb the loss of 


only three men wounded, 
This advanuos us a lit, tie, but 
it is droadfully slow work. 
Our force is too woak for this 
street fighting, when wo have 
to gain our way inch by inch ; 
and of the force we have, un- 
fortunately there is a large 
portion, besides the Jummoo 
troops, in whom I place no 
confidence. . , I find my- 
self getter weaker and weaker 
every day, mind and body 
quite worn out. The least 
exertion knocks me down. I 
walk -with difficnlty, and fully 
expect in a day or two to he 
laid altogether on my bed. 
. . We have a long and 
hard straggle still before us ; 
I hope I may be able to see 
it oot.” 
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/ On the I7tli iind ISili ilie advance wms pushed 
aLill rurtlior. Tlie bratn-fcask fell Lo ilio ouginoevs, 
it having boon decided to avoid tho lino of the 
streets and to sap through the houses. In 
this wa.y tho bank. Major Abboti/s house, and the 
house of Klihn Muhammad Khan wore taken, and 
our posts brough close up to the palace and the 
Ohundni Ohdk. During these days, too, the posi- 
tions on the right and left, indicated by the Kabul 
gate and the magazine, were brought into direct 
communication by a line of posts.J 

Kor were the artillery silent. Whilst the 
steady progress of sapping was going on, the 
heavy mortars and guns in the magazine, and the 
recovered and ro-armod batteries of the enceinte 
bastions aaid gates, were at work, pouring a con- 
tinuous flight of shells into tho city and palace. 
Of the enemy’s resistance it may be said that, 
tliougli continuous, it was not characterised by tho 
dotcrmiimtiou which had mai’kod their conduct on 
the l-dth. They had road their doom, and though 
they still fought, their hearts wero elevated neither 
by the hope of victory nor by the energy of despair. 
Many had abandoned tho city. The courage of 
those who remained was still undaunted, but 
hopolessnoss of success had weakened their powers. 
Owing partly to this, and in a great measure to 
the skill of the attack, the British losses on those 
days were small. 

LThe position of the attacking force on the 
evening of the 18th has thus been described ; 
“ The line of the canal may be said to have been 
our front ; on its bank some light mortars were 
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Book X. 
Oliaptav 1. 

1857. 
Sepl, 18. 


GreatliecPs 
attack on the 
LShor gate 
falls. 


posted, to cloai’ tlie noiglibonidiood of tlio Tjulior 
gate; wMlo light guns were posted at tlio wain 
junction of the streets, and sand-hag haiderios 
erected to prevent the possibility of a surprise.”* ' 
The establishment of communications liotwecn 
the extreme right and left has been already nion- 
tioned. In the rear everything was onr own. 

(_^Still all was not coulc7ir de rose. On the morn- 
ing of that day an attack on the Ldhor gate had 
been directed, and failed.) G-roathed, who directed 
that attack at the head of a column composed of 
detachments from the 8th, the 75th, and a Sikh 
Regiment, and supported by fifty men of the 1st 
Fusiliers, had to advance up a narrow lane lead- 
ing into the Ohandiii Ohdk through a gate at the 
end of it. This gate had boon closed, and boliind 
it dwelt the unknown. Oreathod had led bis men 
up the narrow lane, but as he npproaohod tho ond 
leading into the Ohandni Clidk the gate was sud- 
denly thrown open and displayed to his astonished 
gaze a 24-pounder turned on the assailants. This 
gun opened suddenly with grape on the column, 
whilst simultaneously from the houses on either 
flank poured a smart and continuous firo of mus- 
ketry. No wonder that tho men recoiled. They 
were enormously outnumbered, and occupied a 
cramped position, which gate no play for 
manoeuvring. Glreathed drew them back, and, 
bringing a 6-ponnder to the front, ordered a 
charge under cover of the smoke. But all was 
in. vain. For a moment indeed the hostile gun 


* HigM MolitJiB* Campaign agavnst tjie Bengal BoarpMer. 
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appoarocl to bo in tlio possoasion of our mon ; * Bomc X. 
but tbo odds wore too groat, the position too ^ 

oonfined; tUe enemy being tliorongbly on the alert, sopT is. 
surprise had become impossible. No ouo saw 
more clearly than Grreathed that the attack on 
the Ohdk had failed. Ho therefore gave the order 
to retire. The roti’oat was offoctod in good order 
and without loss, the enemy not venturing to 
enter the lane. 

(.The repulse of Greathed’s column had filled itsiowormp 
the mind of General Wilson with despair. “We oonBi-ai' 
are still,” he wrote, that same day, “ in the same 
position in which we were yesterday. An attempt 
was made this morning to take the Ldhor gate, 
but failed from the refusal of the European sol- 
diers to follow their officers. One rush, and it 
would have boon done easily; hut they would 
not make it. Tho fact is, our men have a great 
dislike to stroot fighting; they do not seo their 
onomy, and find thoir comrades falling from 
shots of tlio onomy who aro on the tops of houses 
and behind cover, and get a panic, and will not 
advance. This is very sad and, to me, very dis- 
heartening. We can, X think, hold our present 
position, hut I cannot see my way out at all, I 
have now only three thousand one hundred men 
(infantry) in the city, with no chance or possi- 
bility of any reinforcements. If I were to attempt 
to push on into the city, they would be lost in 
such innumerable streets and masses of houses. 


* jSl(xeTtwood*B Magazine, the article is kaown to thft 
January 1858- The writer of author. 
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bookx. and would bo annihilated or driven back.”’ The 
oiia^i I. jemai’k that, doRpondiug as are l.hes(' 

Sepif'^is words, tbey mark a aLop in advance of tluiso 
uttered on tbe evening of the 14th. ddion, 
G-eneral "Wilson was inclined to retire to the 
ridge to save his army. On tlie 1.8th, though 
he still doubted of ultimate success, ho felt ho 
could hold his own. 

Sept. 19. On the 19th action of a different character was 
taken. A glance at the plan will show the posi- 
tion, previously described, attained on the evening 
of the 18th. Immediately in front of our right 
baati^™”" Burn bastion, no longer supported by 

the presence of a strong hostile force in ICishan- 
ganj and Taliwari. Now the Burn bastion com- 
manded the Labor gate, and with it tlio Ohandni 
Ohdk ; and, though from our advancod i)OHt in 
the Bank that important sti'oet could be oocu])U'd, 
it would be difficult to maintain it and i.o push 
on operations against the palace and the Jainma 
Masjid until the remaining strongholds on tho 


enemy’s left should be occupied. 

Alexander To tho dear minds of the Chief Engineer and 
authoriBed to of his piiucipal coadjutoi’. Captain Alexander 
Taylor, the requirements of the position wore 
bastion. apparent. With the concurrence, then, of the 
former, Captain Taylor obtained from the Greneral 


an order to the Brigadier commanding at the 
Kabul gate to place at his disposal, for operations 
on the following morning, a body of men to woi’k 
through the intermediate houses, and thus to 
gain the Burn bastion. Whilst this gradual and 
necessarily somewhat slow process was being 
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urloplod, a, colmnn of ahotifc Hvo limulvod laon, 
iakon from tho Hill and Will aiul IlioSildi rogi- 
moiit, proc('('dL'd, imdor Brigadier Williara Jones, 
io !\ti1ack fke Lillvor gale. 

Tlio sapping parliy, directed by Captain Taylor, 
gradually iiuule tboir way tbrongli tko detached 
lioiisos situated hotweeu the Kabul g'ate and the 
Burn bastion, annoyed only by a constant mus- 
kotry fire maiiitainod by the enemy upon such of 
their number as wore forced to show themselwes. 
Making their way, as it were, step by step, they 
succeeded, as night loll, in occujoying a house 
which ooinpletoly ovoi'looked the Burn bastion. 
From this place they wore able to pour a com- 
manding fire rrpou the occupants of the latter, 
and they did this with so much oJTect that fho 
onemy, oonviuend of tl\o impossibility of holdiiig 
it, ovnouatod il^ during the night. Brigadier Jones 
then pushed forward his mon, and found it do- 
HOJ’tod. But his luoii wore iu a very unruly con- 
dition. Minch brandy had fallen into their hands, 
and it was clifllcult- to koop them steady.* 

Tho nows brought to tho Concral that night 
(19th) by Cap tain Taylor of the capfaxro of tho 
Burn bastion, could not fail to revive his spirits. 

* T!ho moil were iu a ■very poisoned they did not suc- 
run’uly state . . . Mucli ceed. . . One old soldier, 
brandy, beer, and other in- a thii-ety soul, taking up a 
toxicatfcg liquors were left bottle of brandy, and looking 
so exposed by the onemy, at it, said : “ Ok no, Sir, tko 
tkat it would seem they kad cajjaule is all right — -Exskaw 
almost boon loft about pur- and Oo.. — no iioisou that.” — 
posely; and though the ofii- Blaclmood^s Magazine, Jau'Ch 
cerg endeavoured to persuade ary 1858. 

■tkeir men that the liquor was 

II. 6 
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AND OABUtBS TIIW DAItOli GAa'M. 


Book X. it -vvas an immense gain ; for fclio possosaion of 
Oha^i I. iDasiion was the certain key to the captiu’o of 
Sep^fcmg. Labor gate. So impresaod was G-oueral Wil- 
son with the importance of the conqnoat thali Im 
sent some officers of his staff to spend the night 
in the bastion, and to take measures for its rotoU’ 
tion. The precaution, wise though it was, was 
not needed. The enemy by this time were 
thoroughly cowed, and, far from thinking of re- 
covering the place, were hurrying out of the city 
as fast as their legs could carry them, i 
t The capture of the Burn bastion was the be- 
Sept. 20 . ginning of the end. Early the following morning 
JoneacameB (the 20th) Brigadier Jones’s column, pursuing 
gate, ” ■tLe advantage of the previous evening, carried 
the Lhhor gate with a rush ; the Garstin bastion 
fell also to their prowess. The Brigadier then 
received instructions to divide his foroo, and 
whilst detaching one portion up the Ohfvndm 
Chdk to occupy the Jamma Masjid, to proceed 
with the remainder towards the Ijmir gate. The 
opportune arrival of Major Brind and his artillery 
caused the Brigadier to confide to him the corn- 
ed Bmd maud of the first portion. Brind, havinjr under 

Masjid! his orders, in addition to his own men, the 8th 

Begiment and the 1st Fusiliers, marched at once 
to the Jamma Masjid, and carried it without 
difficulty. He had no sooner occupied it than he 
perceived that the one thing wanting to assure 
the complete capture of the city was to assault 

^kea Wita promptly aud without delay. He, 

to attaot tie therefore, on the spot, wrote a pencil note to 
® ‘ the General reporting hie success, and urging 
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tim to an immodiato attack on llie royal resi- book x 
deuce. 

MoanwTiile Jones Lad penetrated to tLe Ajmir aep^t^2o 
gate. Almost simulianeonsly the main body of Oompiotion of 
tbe cavalry, going round by fcbo Iclgar, found tbe 
camp of tbo mutineers outside Debli evacuated, 
and secured the clotliing, ammunition, and plunder 
left by tbe rebels in tbe precipitation of tbeir flight.) 

(Greneral Wilson responded to Brind’s note by wiiaon sends 
ordering the advance of the column at the maga- tho 
zine to attack the palace. The decreasing fire 
from the battlements of the residence, famons in 
history, famous in romance, of the descendants 
of Babar, had made it abundantly clear that tbe 
last representative of the family which had for 
so long ruled in Hindustan had, with his family 
and attendants, sought refuge in flight. When 
tbe British troops (tbe fiOtli Rifles), pressing 
forward, reached the walls, a few fanatics alone 
roinairiod behind, not to line them, for their nnm- 
hora wore too few, but, oaroloas of life, to show 
to the very last their hatred of the foe they had 
BO long defied. Powdei’-bags were promptly which is cap. 
brought up, the gates were blown in, and onr “ 
troops entered, and hoisted the British flag. Tbe 
S(ilimgarh fort bad been occupied even a httle 
earlier, j Its capture was effected in a manner 
which demands a separate notice. 

Some short time before the assault on the palace 
gate, Lieutenant Aikman, with a small party of 
Wilde’s Sikhs, had been directed to feel his way to 
the left. Aikman, the most daring and intrepid cap- 
of men, knew the ground thoroughly j and having g^hugorh. 
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Book X. 
OLapier I. 

1857 
Sept. 20. 


received, as he imagined, ponni&aion to act on 
Ms o'wn jiidgmeiit, ho I’o&olvod to effooli an 
cntranco into the Sclimgarh from tho real-, aiul 
hold the enemy as in a trap. Accordingly ho 
donhled round to the Calcutta gate, forced iij 
open, and pushed on to the Sdlimgarh. Tho few 
men in that fort fled on his appearance, and es- 
caped across the river. Aikman’s attention was 
then turned to the gateway at the narrow passage 
from the Sclimgarh into the rear of tho palace. 
This passage connected the rear gate of the palace 
with an arched gate over the fort, over which was 
a parapet. Were he able to gain possession of 
this he could stop the escape of multitudes till 
the storming party should reach them from the 
front. Thus thinking, he acted without hesita- 
tion, shot the sentry at the gate opening on lo 
the drawbridge leading into the rear of the 
palace, and placed his men in the boat position 
to defend it. He then, with the assistance of 
the Sergeant-Major of Benny’s troop or bat- 
tery, set to work to spike the heavy guns 
directed against the Water bastion. Ho was 
in possession of the gate and drawLAge when 
the gates of the palace were blown in. The 
rush of the fugitives was not so great as had 
been anticipated, so extensive had been the flight 
on the two preceding days. But some at least 
were kept back. A more gallant or well-thought- 
out act was not performed even during that 
long siege.* 

* Official report of Major "Wilde, commandiag 4(tb- Sikji 
Infantry. 
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In tlio aftevuoon of Lho same daj General Wil- 
son, liaving given directions for* the establisliinent 
of posts at the various gateways and bastions, 
took up his quarters in the imperial palace. 
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1857 
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The appearance of Dehli after the capture of Appearance 
the palace, the Selimgarh, and the Jamma Mas- the capture. 


jid had placed it in the hands of the "British, 


has thus been graphically described by a gallant 
officer who took part in the assault and in the 
subsequent operations. ^ 

“ The demon of destruction,” writes Colonel 


Bourohier, “ seemed to have enjoyGd a perfect 
revel. The houses in the neighbourhood of the 
Mori and Kashmir bastions were a mass of ruins, 


the walls near the breaches were cracked in every 


direction, while the church was completely riddled 
by shot and shell. . . . In the Water bastion 
the destruction was still more striking. Huge 


siogo-guns, with their carriages, lay about seem- 
ingly liko playthings in a child’s nursery. The 
palace had evidently been hastily abandoned. The 
tents of Captain de Teissier’s battery, stationed 
at Dehli when the mutiny broke out, were left 
standing, and contained plunder of all sorts. 
The apartments inhabited by the royal family 
combined a most inoongnions array of tawdry 
splendour with the most abject poverty and filth. 
The apartments over the palace gate, formerly 
inhabited by Captain Douglas, who commanded 
the palace guards, and Mr. Jennings the olergy- 


^ JjiigM Monihs' Gcmpct'ign Colonel Gleovge BotiroMer, 
against the Bengal 8ej>Dijs, by O.B., B.A.. 
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The King o£ 
Dehli. 


Sept. 14. 


man, 'were demiclocl ol‘ every trace of (lie mifoi"- 
tuaate party wliicli liad inliabited ils walls, and 
■witli whom, not many months before, I had spent 
a happy week. It was with a sad and lioavy 
heart that I paced its now empty rooms, which 
could tell such terrible tales of the scenes there 
enacted. ’V 

Dehli was now virtually our own. But though 
the strong places had been occupied by our troops 
thousands of the mutineers were still in the vi- 
cinity, armed, and ready to take advantage of any 
slackness of disciphne. The very relief of guards 
and batteries was still a matter of danger and 
difidculty, nor did the event of the following day, 
which deprived the rebels of their nominal leader, 
lessen in any material degree the magnitude of 
the risk.; 

The King of Dehli, his family, and Ins personal 
adherents had shown themselves as easily de- 
pressed by adversity as they had been oruol and 
remorseless when Fortune had seemed, in tho 
early days of the revolt, to smile upon them. 
The result of the events of the 14th September 
had produced upon the mind of the King effects 
precisely similar to those which had, for the 
moment, mastered the cooler judgment of the 
British commander.^ ITe have seen that General 
Wilson, surveying his position on the evening of 
the 14th, declared that a prompt retreat to his 
original position could alone save the army. 
Baird Smith and Seville Ohamheidain forced him, 
BO to speak, to remain. On the other side, the 
Kiag and his advisers, deeply impressed by the 
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successful storm of the assailants, and not con- 
sidering that success outweighed, or even balanced, 
by the repulse of the first and fourth columns, 
rapidly andved at the conclusion that, unless the 


Book X. 
Oliaptor I. 

1857. 
Sept. 14i. 


British should retire, the game was up. There 
was no Baird Smith at the right hand of the 
King to point out to him how many chances yet 
remained in his favour if he would but profitably 
employ the smali hours of the night ; no Keville 
Chamberlain to urge bim, above all things, to Sept. ib. 
dare. (When the morning of the 15th dawned, The persist 
and the British were seen to have retained their BnUsh de- 


positions, to he making pi'eparations for a further aSeut^ ^ 
advance, the hearts of the King and his advisers 
fell, and they began even then to discount the 


future. ) 


Still, as long as the Sdlimgarh, the palace, the 
Jamma Masjid, and the Labor gate were held, no 
active measures for retreat were taken. But Sopt. 19. 
when, on the night of the 19th, the Burn bastion, 
virtually commanding the Labor gate and the dospondenoy. 
Ohandni Ohdk, was captured,} the thought that 
had been uppermost in every heart found expres- 
sion. That thought was flight. 

hThe commander-in-chief of the rebel army, Bakht^^ila 
the Bakht Khan, whom we have seen exercising Kmg^toao- 
so strong an influence at Bareli,'*^ evaonattd the 
city that night, taking with him all the fighting 
men upon whom he could depend. Ways of 
egress, that by the bridge of boats, and those by 
the Khairati and Dehll gates were still open to 


* Vol. 1 ,, page a03, note, 
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tliom; and of tliose blioy availctl Llioinaolvoa. 
Bakliij Khan exerted all kis olofinoiico to induce 
tlie King to accompany Min. He ropreaotited to 
liim that all was not lost, that tliougli the Kiig’- 
lisli had gained their stronghold the open country 
was before them, and that, under the shadow of 
his name and presence, it would be still possible 
to continue the war, always with a chance of 
success.) 

Had Bahadur Khdn possessed a spark of the 
persistent nature or the vigorous energy of his 
ancestors, of Bdbar, of Humayun, or of Akbar, 
that appeal l\ad not been made in vain. But he 
was an old man — one of that class of old men 
who have exhausted youth in their teens, and who 
become, with increasing years, moro and more 
nerveless and irresolute. It is prohahlo that 
throughout the mutiny the King bad been a 
mere puppet in the hands of others. Whilst tho 
siege lasted the cMefs of the army had sustained 
their power over him hy promises of ultimate 
victory. But with impending defeat their in- 
fluence vanished ; and the old King, acted upon 
hy events, was in the humour to fall under any 
speh which might seem to promise him immunity 
for his misdeeds. 1 

Such a spell was at hand. Of all the nobles 
about him the wfliest was Mirza Ildhi Bakhsh, 
whose daughter was the widow of the eldest son 
of the King. It is probable that in the early 
days of the mutiny the counsels of Ilahi Bakhsh 
had been strongly in favour of vigorous action. 
But he had a keen eye for probabilities. The 
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events of tlio 14t]i and 15fc]i September bad read book x. 
to liiin no doubtful lesson. He foresaw the 
triumph of the English — a triumph fraught with sep^u^ig. 
ruin to himself and his family unless he could 
turn to account the few days that must still 
intervene. 

He did turn them to account. Having made mouUB 
all his planSj he listened^ without speaking, to ina purpose, 
the eloquent pleadings made to the King by the 
commander-in-chief, Bakht Khan. 'When all 
was over, and when Bakht had departed with a 
promise from the King that he would meet him 
the following day at the tomb of Hnmayun, 

Ihihi Bakhsh persuaded tho Moghol soveroigu to 
iiooompany him to his house for the night. 

Having brought him thoro, he moulded him to 
his purpose. He pointed out to him the hard- 
ships which would follow his accompanying tho 
army, assured him of its certain defeat, and then, 
showing tho other sido of the shield, indicated 
that a prompt severance of his cause from the 
cause of the Sepoys would induce the victorious 
English to believe that, up to that moment, he 
had acted under compulsion, and that he had 
seized the first opportunity to sever himself from 
traitors. 'i 

(These arguments, urged with great force upon 
one whose brain power, never very strong, was Sept. 20 . 
waning, had their effect. When, next day, the Mng 
King of Dehli, his zenana, his sons, and his nobles, accQ-fnpany 
met the rebel oommander-in-chief at the tomb of 
Humfiyun, he and they declined to accompany 
them, j Bather than undergo the fatigues, the 
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Book X. perils, the uncertainties attendant on the pro- 
I. of a contest wtiicli they had onoouragod, 

Se^t^ 20 deliberately preferred to trust to the tender 

mercies of the conqueror. What those tender 
mercies were likely to be did not seem to trouble 
much the degenerate Moghols. They promised, at 
all events, a quick decision — a decision preferable 
to the agony of suspense. 

The rebel f Bakht Khan and the rebel army, then, wont 
leaves Way, leaving behind the royal family ' and a 

numerous crowd of emasculated followers,' the 
scum of the palace, men born never to rise above 
the calling of a flatterer or a scullion. So far had 
the plans of Mirza Hdhi Bakhsh succeeded. The 
next step was more difficult. It involved the 
betrayal of his master. 

The uitrignee Difficult, it was not insurmountable. Chief of 
the native agents maintained by the English to 
obtain correct information regarding tho move- 
ments of the enemy during the siege, was 
Muiishi Eajab Ali, a man possessing wonderful 
tact, cleverness, assurance, courage — all the quali- 
ties which go to make up a spy of the highest order, i 
He possessed to the full the confidence of the 
English administrators, and he was true to his 
employers. (With this man Ilahi Bakhsh opened 
communications. Eajab Ali requested bim simply 
to detain the royal family for twenty-four hours 
after the departure of the rebel army, at the 
tomb of Humdyun, and to leave the rest to him. 

Eajah AU communicated the information, he 
cated to Cap. had received to Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ; Hod- 
uHodBon. down to the General’s head- 
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quarters, commiinicatod tlio nows, and requested 
permission to take with him a party of his men 
to bring in the King. "With some reluctance — 
for he knew Hodson’s nature — Greneral Wilson ac- 
corded the permission, but solely on the condition 
that the King should be exposed to neither injury 
nor insult. Hodson, taking fifty of hjs troopers 
with him, galloped down towards the tmnb.i 

Who was Hodson ? Some men are born in Hodaon. 
advance of their age, others too late for it, Of 
the latter class was Hodson. Daring, courting 
danger, reckless and unscrupulous, ue was a oon- 
dottiere of the hills, a free-lance of the Middle 
Ages. He joyed in the life of camps, and revelled 
in the clang of arms. His music jwas the call of 
tho trumpet, the battle-field his ball-room. He 
would havo been at home in the camp of Wal- 
lenstein, in the sack of Magdeburg. In him. 
human suffering awoko no feeling, the shedding 
of blood oaused him no pang, the taking of life 
brought him no remorse. The certmiinis gaudia 
did not entiroly satisfy his longings. Those joys 
were but preludes to the inevitable consequences 
— -the slaughter of the fugitives, the spoils of the 
vanquished. 

Hodson rode off, full of excitement, towards the Hodson rides 
tomb of Humdyun. As he approached that time- the°King.^ 
honoured structure he slackened his pace, and 
making way oantionsly to some ruined buildings 
near the gateway, posted his men under their 
shade, f Having taken every precaution, he then 
sent to announce to the King his arrival, and to 
invite him to surrender.) 
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(within the tomb despair was combaiiug with 
resignation. The favourite wife of the last of the 
MogholSj anxious above all for the safety of lior 
son,) a lad not old enough to be implicated in the 
revolt, and yet not too young to escape inassaoro, 
was imploring the old man to yield on the con- 
dition of a promise of life ; , the mind of the old 
man, agitated by a dim recollection of the posi- 
tion he had inherited and forfeited, by despair of 
the present, by doubts of the iuture, was still 
wavering. Why had not he acted as Akbar would 
have acted, and accompanied the troops to die, if 
he must die, as a king ? ) What to him were the 
few years of dishonour which the haughty con- 
queror might vouchsafe to him ? Better life in 
the free plains of India, hunted though ho might 
be, than life in durance for him, a king 1 But 
then rushed in the fatal conviction thatdt was too 
late. He had decided when he dismissed Bakht 
Khan 1 / The Frank and his myrmidons wore at 
his door ! 

Yet still the difficulty with him was to act on 
that decision. His mind was in the chaotic con- 
dition when everything was possible but action. 
For two hours, then, he hesitated, clutching at 
every vague idea only to reject it ; his wife, his 
traitorous adviser, his surroundings, all urging 
upon him one and the same counsel. At last a 
consent was wrung from him to send a message 
to Hodson that he would surrender provided he 
should receive from that officer an assurance that 
his life should be spared.^ 

On receiving this message, Hodson gave the 
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promiso. Tlion, issuing ri'om Ms cover, lie took 
post in tko opon space in front of the gate of the 
i.omb, standing ikero alone to receive the royal 
prisoner. Preceded by the Queen and her son in 
palanquins, the King issued from the portico, 
carried in a similar conveyance. Hodson spurred 
his horse to the side of the palanquin and de- 
manded of the King his arms.) Tlie King asked 
if his captor were Hodson Bahadur. Receiving 
an affirmative reply, the King asked for a pro- 
mise from the Englishman’s own lips of his life 
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and of the lives of his wife and her son. The 
promise given, the arms were surrendered and the 
cortdge moved towards the city.' The progress 
was slow, and for a great part of the journey 
tho palanquins were followed by a considerable 
nnmbor of the King’s retinue — men never dan- 
gerous and now thoroughly cowed. These gra- 
dually dropped off as tho Labor gate was 
approaohod. ( By that gate Hodson entered, and 
traversing the Cluindni Ohdk, made over his cap- and makes 
tivos to Mr. Saunders, the principal civil officer 
in the city. Ho then wont to report his success- 
M achiovomont to the Q-oneral, carrying with him 
the arms of the last sovereign of the imperial 
house of Babar.J 

So far Hodson had acted as a chivalrous officer 
of the nineteenth century. But the spirit of the 
condottwre now came into play. iThe same active Hodsonioarns 
agents who had informed him of the whereabouts King’s Ions 
of the King, now came to tell him that two of the 
King’s sons and a grandson, men who were re- oaptmed. 
ported to have taken part in the massacre of May, 
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liad not accompanied tlio rebel army but were 
concealed in tbe tomb of Htiniayiin or in iliS vici- 
nity. Tke information oxoitod all tlio savage 
instincts of Hodson. These men could not stipu- 
late for mercy. He might himself “ rid the earth 
of those 1’ufS.ana.” He rejoiced in the opportu- 
nity.* The following morning, then, having ob- 
tained permission from the G-eneral to hunt down 
the princes, he started, accompanied hy his second 
in command, Lieutenant McDowell, one hundred 
troopers, and his two spy-informers, Miinshi 
Rajab Ali and Mirza Ilahi Bakhsb, and rode for 
Humayun’s tomb. The three princes, Mirza 
Khazar Sultan, Mirza Moghol, aud Mirza Ahh 
Bakht, were in the tomb attended by a consider- 
able number of the scum of the poople-r-the same 
who, the previous day, had seen, without resist- 
ance their king carried off, aud who were not 
more prepared to resist now. It is true that the 
more daring among them, seeiug the approach of 
Hodson, implored tbe princes to resist, offering to 
defend them to the last. Better for the princes, 
ten thousand times better for Hodson’ s reputa- 
tion, if the offer had been accepted. At least, 
then, the Englishman woidd have been able to 
aver that he killed his enemies in fair fight. 'f^But 
•with the example of their father before them, the 
princes hoped to gain the promise of their lives by 

* "In twenty-four liours I I did rejoice in the oppor- 
disposed of the principal truiity of lidding the earth 
memhers of the House of of these mffians.”-™-Letter 
Timour the Tartar. I am from Hodson, 23rd Sep- 
not cruel, hut I confess' that tember 1857, 
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negotiation. For two liours tlioy implored tFat book x, 
promise. PTodson steadily rofnsod it. Their 
spirits wcakonod by tlio useless effort, the three 
princos then aurrondored to the mercy and gene- TUoy^Burren 
rosity of tho conqueror. dertoMs 

m/ n 1 • meioy and 

They came out irom their retreat in a coYered gsMroeity. 
cart. Similar carts conveyed the arms of which 
Hodsou, in tho meanwhile, had deprived the 
crowd. Hodaon placed troopers on either side of 
the cart which bore the princes, and directed it 
towards the Labor gate. The people, the same 
miserable population who had previously followed 
the King, followed this cort6ge also. Between 
them and the cart containing the princes were a 
hundred of Hodson’s far-famed horsemen. There 
was no veal danger to be apprehended from them. 

They woro too cowed to act. Ilodson would have 
rojoicod had they displayed the smallest intention 
to rusiKst. [Jo wanted blood. His senses were 
blinded by bis brutal instincts. Five-sixths of 
tho journey from tho place of capture to Dehli had 
been completed without the display of the smallest 
hostility on the part of the crowd. Despairing, 
then, of any other mode of gratifying his long- 
ings, ho made the pressure of the mob upon 
his horsemen a pretext for riding up to the cart, 
stopping it, and ordering the princes to dismount, 
and strip to their under garments. Then, ad- Hashoota 
dressing the troopers, he told them in a lond 
voice, so as to be heard by the multitude, that 
the prisoners were butchers who had murdered 
our women and, our children, and that it was the 
will of the Government that they should die. 
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Tlien, taking a carhina from ike imnds of a 
trooper, ho shot dead liis throo unresisting 
captives I ) 

A more brutal or a more unnooessiuy outrage 
was never committed. It was a blunder as 
well as a crime. lii is true that tlie gossiji of 
tke camp bad accused tlie princes of tlie imporia] 
bouse of having instigated the massacre of our 
countrymen and countrywomen in tbe moiitb of 
May, but not a single item of evidence bad been 
adduced to substantiate tbe charge. It is quite 
possible that a fair trial might have cleared them ; 
or, bad it convicted them, tbe British public would 
have enjoyed the satisfaction of knowing that 
they deserved tbe fate which would thou have 
befallen them. The princes surrendered, prisoners 
of war. It is idle to say that unle.ss they had 
been shot they, would have been rosouod. No 
.attempt was made by the crowd to wag a fingor 
on their behalf. Its undisoipliuocl and unarmod 
component parts had lost the only fair ohanco of 
resistance when they assented to the surrender of 
the princes. They made no sign when Hodson 
ordered his intended victims to descend from the 
cart and to strip. It is possible, indeed, that a 
man deficient in nerve might have been so far 
daunted by the sight of the number of men fol- 
lowing liis troopers as to lose his presence of 
mind, and, in sheer desperation, end the matter 
by murdering his captives. But Hodson had 
nerves of iron. He bad aU his wits about bim. 
He had regretted that his instructions forbade 
him to kin the King. His savage instincts re- 
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qnired to bo satis Rod, and be satisfied tbem by 
tliis cowardly murder. 

It is to be rogrottod on every ground tbat be 
gave way to the promptings of bis nature. On 
the grounds of justice, because it was a base and 
unnecessary act ,• on the grounds of public interest, 
because the trials of the princes would probably 
have elicited much curious information regarding 
the revolt ; on the grounds of his own reputation, 
for though whilst men’s blood was still hot the deed 
might have been overlooked, their better feelings 
would have asserted themselves in the eud, and 
Hodson would have been a marked man for ever. 
In the history of the mutiny there is no more 
painful episode than that connected with his 
name on this occasion. 

It is now time to return to the city. I left it 
on the evening of the 20bh, its strong places fully 
occupied by our troops. On the following 
morning began the work of securing the city. 
To Major James Brind — known in the camp, for 
his gallantry, for his untiring energy, for the 
earnest and persistent manner in which he had 
pounded the enemy, as Brind of the batteries — 
was allotted tbo task, in conjunction with the 
Chief Engineer, of ensuring the safety of the 
gateways and posts. 

A more high-minded, a more gallant, or a more 
merciful officer than Major James Brind never 
lived. Every soldier knew, and every soldier 
loved him. He brought to bis task all the cha- 
racteristics which had gained for him respect and 
afiection. But that task was no light one. The 
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scum of the rebel army still lurkofl in tho place, 
biding in mosques or burying thoraselvoa in nn- 
dorground. receptacles. As Major Brind wont 
about it be was again and again startled by reports 
of cold-blooded murder of our soldiers, of tboir 
being enticed by a promise of drink into tbe dark 
corners of tbe city and there basely mnrdered. 
He found that numerous gangs of men wore 
banging about, prepared to interfere with tbe 
reliefs of tbe batteries and posts, and that it was 
even possible they might attempt to surprise tbe 
garrison. Tbe time was critical. It was necessary 
to sbow tbe rebels tbat we were prepared for them. 
Major Brind, therefore, determined to make an 
example of tbe first gang of murderers who might 
be caught. Just at tbe moment a murder of an 
atrocious character was reported to him. Col- 
lecting a few artillerymen, Brind hastened to tbe 
spot, stormed tbe mosques and bouses where the 
murderers and their associates were assembled, 
ordered the perpetrators to be executed, and 
made over tbe remainder to tbe authorities. This 
act of vigour, combined with acts of tbe same 
nature carried out by other commanding officers, 
bad a wonderful effect. Tbe remainder of tbe 
rowdy element quitted tbe city, and from tbat day 
forth there was neither murder nor disturbance. 
Major Brind was then able to continue, in com- 
parative freedom from alarm, bis task of making 
tbe gate-ways and other military posts as se- 
cure as possible from attack. Colonel Burn, 
an officer not attached to tbe force, but who, 
being on leave at tbe time, bad joined it, was^ 
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on the 21st, nominated military governor of the 
city. 

One sad event remains yet to be chronicled — 
the death of the heroic man who, sweeping across 
the Panjab, had come down to reinforce the be- 
sieging army, to infliob a deadly blow on the 
enemy at Najafgarh, and to command the storm- 
ing party on the 14th. After lingering for eight 
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days, John Nicholson died. As fortunate as Joh^Niohoi- 
Wolfe, he lived long enough to see tho full success 


of the attack he had led with so much daring. 


At the age of thirty-seven he had achieved the 
highest rank alike as an administrator and as a 
soldier. There never lived a man who more tho- 


roughly exemplified the truth of the maxim that 
great talents are capable of universal application. 
Whatever the work to which he had applied him- 


self, he had succeeded. His mastery over men was 
wonderful. His penetrating glance never failed 
in effect. It was impossible to converse with him 
without admitting the spell. With aU. that, and 
though he must have been conscious of his power, 
he was essentially humble-minded. “You must 
not compare me with Herbert Bdwardes,” he said 
to the writer in 1851. In appearance, especially 
in the eye and the contour of the face, he bore a 
striking resemblance to Lord Beaconsfield, as 
Lord Beaconsfield was when, as Mr. Disraeli, he 


first became leader of the opposition. The re- 
semblance had been remarked by many when he 
visited England in 1850. What he might have be- 
come it is difficult to guess. It is diflfioult because 
it would be hard to put a limit to his career. Look- 

fi * 
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ing at tlie point ‘wliciice lie startocl, at the ropiita« 
tion he had acqnhcd at the age of tlni'ty-soven — ■ 
the reputation of being tho most successful ad- 
ministrator, the greatest soldier, the most perfect 
master of men — in India, it is impossible to 
believe that he would have fallen short of the 
most famous illustrations of Anglo-Indian history, 
for to all the military talents of Olive he united 
a scrupulous conscience, and to the administra- 
tive capacity of Warren Hastings he joined a love 
of equal justice for the rights of all. 

The stronghold had fallen, “ the first great 
blow struck at the rebel’s cause,” * The total 
loss of the army, from the 30ih May to the final 
capture on the 20th September, had amounted to 
nine hundred and ninety-two killed, two thousand 
seven hundred and ninety- five wounded, and thirty 
missing, out of a force never numbering ten thou- 
sand effective men. But in addition to these, 
many died from disease and exposure. 

“ In the history of sieges,” wrote at the 
time an officer, in words the truth of which the 
lapse of twenty years has confirmed, f "that of 
Dehli will ever take a prominent place. Its 
strength, its resources, and the prestige attached 
to it in the native mind, combined to render for- 
midable that citadel of Hindustan. Reasonably 
might the ‘ Northern Bee ’ or the ‘ Invalide Russe ’ 
question our ability to suppress this rebellion if 
they drew their conclusions from the numerical 
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Bti’ongili o£ tlio little l)ancl tliat first sat clown 
before Dolili. But the spirit that animated that 
handful of soldiers was not simply the emulative 
bravery of tho military proletarian. The cries of 
helpless women and children, ruthlessly hutchored, 
had gone home to the heart of every individual 
soldier and made this cause his own. There was 
not an Englishman in those ranks, from first to 
last, who would have consented to turn his back 
on Dehli without having assisted in meting out 
to those bloody rebels the retributive justice 
awarded them by his own conscience, his country, 
and his Grod. It was this spirit that buoyed them 
up through all the hardships of the siege, that 
enabled them for four long months of dreary rain 
and deadly heat, to face disease, privation, and 
death, without a murmur.”* 

It was indeed an oconsion to bring out the rare 
qualities of the British soldier, to show how, 
under tho untoward circumstances of climate, of 
wet, of privation, he can be staunch, resolute and 
patient whilst waiting for his opportunity, daring 
when that opportunity comes. With him, too, can 
claim equal laurels the splendid Grdrkab regiment 
of Charles Reid, the magnificent frontier warriors 
of the Guide Corps, the cavalry regiments of 
Probyn, Watson, and Hodson, the levies from the 
various parts of the Panjab. These men were 
worthy to vie with the British soldier. Their 
names, unfortunately, do not survive for the 
advantage of posterity ; but their commanders 
live to speak for them. They, in their turn, wiH 
leave the scene of this world. But when the tale 
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is told to our cliilclren’s cliildvon, tlio uamos 
of Nicholson^ of Chamberlain, of Oharloa Eeid, of 
Baird Smith, of Hope Grant, of John Jones, of 
Edwin Johnson, of Alec Taylor, of Tait, of James 
Brind, of Seaton, of Daly, of Tomba, of Jacob, of 
Probyn, of "Wataoii, of Medley, of James Hills, of 
Quintin Battye, of Speke, of Greville, of Aikman, 
of Salkeld, of Home, and of many others — ^for the 
list is too long — will be inquired after with sym- 
pathy, and will inspire an interest not inferior to 
that with which the present generation regard the 
achievements of their forefathers in Spain and 
in Elanders. 
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Dbuply sensible of the fact that a victory not 
lollowed tip is a victory thrown awajj Greneral 
Wilson prepared, as soon as he felt his hold tipon 
EohK Boctiro, to detach a force in tho direction of 
Balaridshahr and Aligarh to intercept, and, if pos- 
sible, cut off tho rebels. 

Had Hioholson lived, it had been the General’s 
intention to bestow upon him the command of 
this force. On his death it was thought that it 
would be offered to the commandant of the 
cavalry brigade, Brigadier Hope Grant, The 
presence of this gallant and able officer was, 
however, still thought necessary at Dehli. The 
officer selected was Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Greathed, commanding the 8th Boot, 

The force consisted of two thousand seven 
hundred and ninety men, composed as 
follows ; — 
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Sept. 24 


HjUVojiojuis. WativcB. 

Captain Remmington’s Troop of 
Horse Artillery, five guns . 60 

Captain Blunt’s Troop of Horse 

Artillery, five guns . . 60 

Major BonrcHer’s Battery, six 

guns ..... 60 

Sappers ..... — 

H.M.’s 9tli Lancers . . . 300 

Detaoliments, lat, 4th, and 5th 
Panjfib Cavalry, and Hod- 
son’s Horse .... — 

H.M.’s 8th and 76th Regiments 450 

1st and 4th Regiments Panjdb 
Infantry .... — 

930 

“Never,” "WTote a d.istinguished member of the 
foroe,* “ never did boys escape from the clutches 
of a schoolmaster with greater glee than wo 
experienced on the 21st September, when we 
received our orders to proceed on tho following 
morning to the plain in front of the Ajmir gate, 
where a column was to be formed under the 
command of Colonel Qreathed, H.M.’s 8th Root, 
destined to scour the G-angetic Doab.” With 
the exhilarating feelings sufficiently indicated in 
the above extract, the force I have detailed 
marched on the morning of the 24th by way of 
the Hindan in the direction of Balandshahr. 

* Mgkt Months’ Gampnign by Colonel George BourcHer, 
against the ^Bengal Bepoy Army C.B. 

^rvng the Mntmy of 18£7, 
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OrosBing ilio Eiiidan, and pnssiug tlirougli 
Gliazi-d-dfn Nagr, Llio force reached Ditdid on 
ihe 20bli. Tho Gujar inhabitants of this place 
having boon convicLod of having sacked the loyal 
town of Silcniidarnbii d, tlieir town was destroyed. 
Pushing on, Groathed reached Sikandarabad on 
the 27th. Hero ho found himself upon the 
track of the enomy, a body of their cav^alry 
having evacuated the place only on the day pre- 
ceding. The distance from Sikandarabad to 
Balandshahr is about eight miles. Five miles 
from the latter is the fori of Malagarh, a place 
which had been held for upwards of three months 
by Waliddd Khtin, a partisan of the royal family 
of Dehli, and connected with it, it was said, by 
ties of blood. To oxpoi Walidad Khdn from 
Mdlagarli was then tho first object of Greathed’s 
Tuission. 

Starting in iho early hours of tho 28th, the 
column rcacjhocl at daylight four cross roads 
within a milo and a halC o£ Balandshahr. One of 
those cross roads led to Mdlagarh. Balandshahr 
was iimnodiately in front of the column. 

A pickeij of the enemy’s cavalry, stationed at 
the cross roads, falling back before the advanced 
cavalry of the British force on Balandshahr, 
made it clear to Greathed that that station was 
the true point of attack. He at once prepared 
to avail himself of his knowledge. Strengthening 
the advanced guard with two Horse Artillery guns, 
and forming a reserve under Major Turner for 
the protection of his baggage, he advanced, his 
troops well in hand, towards the town. 
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The rebels had occnpied a position in front of 
the town, at a point where two roads loading to 
it converged. The position was well-wooded, 
abounding in high crops, and in gardens, the walls 
of which were lined with infantry. Their guns 
were in the centre, concealed by the crops. 

On this position Greathed marched, four guns 
of Eemmington’s troop moving on by the main 
road ; Bourchier’s battery, supported by a squad- 
ron of the 9th Lancers and the squadron of the 
5th Panjdb cavalry, advancing on the right, the 
remainder of the cavalry with the other two guns 
of Remmington’s troop under Lieutenant Orack- 
low, on the left; the 8th and 75th Foot and the 
2nd Panjdb Infantry being at the same time pushed 
forward through the gardens and houses of the 
civil station, Remmington’s guns pounded the 
enemy in front, while Bourchier advanced till he 
could gain a position to open a cross fire on tho 
enemy’s flank. The moment this position was 
gained, the enemy gave in, and the British centre 
and left advancing, drove thorn headlong into the 
town. 

Meanwhile the cavalry under Major Onvry and 
CracHow’s guns had circled round to the left, 
and though exposed iu their progress to a severe 
fire, from a serai* which the enemy had fortified 
and from the jail, which momentarily checked 
them, they carried all before them. Their loss 
was heavy, — not, however, out of proportion to 
the results obtained by their dash. The adyan- 


A traveller’s resting-place. 
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tage they Bad gained was followed up by tlie iookX. 
infantry and the remainder of ibe cavalry, wBo 
ponotratod into or turned tbe place, TBe rout gopt^e 
tbeu booanie general. Four liours after the halt at The mfentry 
tbe cross roads, the town, tliree guns, a quantity 
of baggage and ammunition, were in the hands complete the 
of our troops. The enemy lost about three 6nemy.°^ 
hundred men, the victors forty-seven in killed 
and wounded. 

The wisdom of forming a reserve to cover 
the baggage was justified by the results. For no repuisol mth 
sooner had the main column advanced to attack 
the town than a flying party of the enemy made a 
dash at the baggage. Major Turner, however, 
beat them off, and Lieutenant Probyn with the 
squadron of the 2nd Cavalry following them up 
killed several of them. 

Lioutonaut Watson, 1st Panjab Cavalry, and 
Lieutenant Blair, 9th Lancers, greatly distin- 
guisliod thcmsolves in this action. Of Lieutenant 
Eobarts, Assistant Quartormaster-Oen©ral,so dis- 
tinguished during tho present year as General 
Eoberts for his conduct in Ifghanistdn, and who, 
a few months later, gained a Victoria Cross, Cap- 
tain Bourchior writes that he “seemed ubiquitous. 

Mfflagarh was, however, the main oh]ect of Sept 2 S- 

Oreathed’s hopes, and he at once reconnoitred Greatlted 
with a view to attack it. But the Wow inflicted 
at Balandshalix had penetrated to Malagarh. The 
rebels evacuated it in a panic, leaving behind 
them aU the plunder they had collected there. 

Malagarh was occupied, and orders were given 
to destroy its fortifications. In cairying out this 
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operation an accident linpponod, by vviiicb tbo 
engineer, Lieutenant Ilomo, was unlinppily killed 
on tbe spot. Home was an officer of groai; 
distinction and greater promise. He was tbo 
sole surviving officer of tbe gallant baud who bad 
blown up tbe Kasbmte gate on tbe mornnig of 
tbo 14th September. For that act, one of many 
deeds of skill and daring, be bad been promised 
tbe Yictoria Cross. To die by accident after 
having survived tbe storming of tbe Kasbmiv 
gate was a bard dispensation, but tbougb Home 
did not live to reap tbe fulness of bis reward, bo 
bad at least known bow bis foi’iner splendid 
service was appreciated by bis comrades. 

From Balandsbabr tbe column marcbcd, 3rd 
October, to Kbrjab. On entering tbis town tbe 
soldiers were greeted by a sight calculated above 
all others to excite their feelings of resentment to 
boiling pitch. “ As we entered Kbrjali,” writes 
Colonel Bourcbier, “ a skeleton was stuck up on 
the road-side, exposed to public gaze, against a 
wall, Tbe bead bad been severed from the body, 
and outs in tbe shin-bones were apparent, in- 
flicted by some sharp instrument ; and, in tbe 
opinion of a medical committee, tbis skeleton was 
that of a European female,” 

Kiirjab was on tbe high road to Aligarh. Tt 
was a place of some importance, for it paid a con- 
siderable revenue. Tbe civil officer attached to 
tbe column was, therefore, strongly opposed to 
tbe prosecution of any measures of retaliation 
against tbe townspeople. To the indignation, 
then, of tbe soldiers, Kflrjab was spared, and 
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O-roaLlioil pnslxdd on for A,1ig:lrh, two ranrclies in 
advance, wlioro lie believed lie sliould meet a 
considoi’ablo forco of tlie rebels. 

i-ligarlt, however, was found snbsfcantially un- 
defended, tho ouoiny having evacuated it and taken 
to the open. Piu-suod and overtaken in headlong 
flight, about two hundred and fifty of them fell 
to the British troopors, whose loss amounted 
only to throe men wounded. Leaving here a gar- 
rison, Grreathed pushed on to Akbarabad, and 
was fortunate enough to surprise it with two 
notorious rebel ohiefs within its walls. The two 
oMefs, Mangal Singh and Maitab Singh, wore 
tried and summarily executed. 

Greathod now pushed forward in the direction 
of Agra, from which place “epistles, imploring 
aid, in every language, bolh dead and living, and 
in cypher, oamo pouring into camp.”* On tho 
9th October ho was at Bijdgarh, forty-eight miles 
distant. Near this placo, a contrast to the 
gonoral destruction of European property by the 
mutineers, was found a house belonging to an 
indigo factory, containing all its furniture unin- 
jured, and having servants in attendance. The 
owner, a European, had fled to Agra. From 
Bij^garh, in consequence of the urgent entreaties 
he received from Agra, Greathed sent forward 
at midnight the cavalry and horse artillery by 
forced marches. Four hours later he followed 
with his infantry, using the utmost speed, 
mounting his men on elephants, carts, and 
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camels. Tlie despatohes lie received on tlie way 
were more and more urgeni. “ His credit was 
at stake,” h.e was told, “if Agra wei'e attacked 
and ke so near.” Tims implored, lie pressed 
on witk the utmost expedition, overtook his 
artillery and cavalry, and with them crossed the 
Jamna at the bridge of boats under the walls of 
the fort of Agra on the morning of ,jthe LOth. 

To account for the urgent requisitions of the 
Agra garrison it is necessary to give a brief nar- 
rative of the occurrences at that place from the 
time we left it. 

We left Agra on the 9th September. The 
death of Mr. Oolvin had left Mr. B. A. Readethe 
senior civil officer in the North-west Provinces. 
To great capacity for work, a clear brain, and a 
large nnderstanding, Mr, Reade added the rare 
virtue of absolute disinterestedness. OonsoiouB 
that inter arma silent t/^ges, Mr. Reade at once 
wrote to the Supreme G-overnment, recommend- 
ing that until order were restored the adminis- 
tration should be vested in the hands of a military 
chief, and promising his hearty co-operation in 
any capacity. Pending the orders of Government, 
Mr. Reade, though the senior officer, retained 
only his office of Financial Commissioner. 

Even before Mr. Colvin’s death Agra had been 
agitated by the rumour of another attack. The 
23rd Native Infantry, which, it will be recol- 
lected, had mutinied at Mau on the night of 
the 1st July — ^joining itself to the mutinous 
contingents of Central India — those of M^hid- 
pdr, of M41wa» and of Bhopal~and to the 
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rabble of tbe Native States, bad reached Q-Wciliar. 
There, by the loyal exertions of Maharaja Sindia, 
in active correspondence with the political agent, 
Major Charters Macpherson, residing in the for- 
tress of Agra, they had been detained the whole 
of the month of August. To detain them so long 
the Maharaja had strained his authority, and was 
at times in imminent personal dauger. To keep 
them longer was impossible. Early in September, 
then, this force of Central Indian mutineers, 
joined by a number of Gwalidr malcontents, 
though not, it is believed, by any of the regular 
army of that State, broke loose from the capital, 
and marched on Dholpiir. This place lies nearly 
midway beween Gwalidr and Agra, being distant 
but thirty-four nailes from the latter. The pre- 
sence, then, of a large force of the three arms at 
Dholpdr constituted an undoubted threat to the 
fortress of Agra. 

So much was known at the time of Mr. Colvin’s 
death. It was impossible to attempt to disturb 
tho intruders by detaching from the fortress of 
Agra any portion of the small garrison upon whom 
the safety of so many thousand lives depended. 
Emboldened by the silent attitude of the English, 
the rebels began then to feel their way towards 
Agra. Sending out detachments from Dholpdr 
about the 11th September, they spread over the dis- 
tricts of Khairagarh, Fathpiir-Sikri, Iradatnagar, 
and Eathabad, expelling from them the native 
officials in the pay of the British Government. 

The storming of Dehli, instead of lessening, 
aggravated for the moment the difficulties of the 
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Sept. 26 . 


British authorities in Agra. Bor, although tho 
result of tho 14th Soptomhor at Dohli had boon 
partial, yet the persistcnco of General Wilson on 
the 16th and 17th, had had thooFFeot of inducing 
tho more soft-hearted of the rebels to leave tho 
town. A considei’able body of these men, led by 
a Shahzadeh named Birozshali, bent their way 
from Dehli towards Mathurd, reached that place 
on the 26th September, and joining there the 
rebel Sepoys of the regular army, mainly of the 
72nd Native Infantry, led by one Hira Singh, a 
snbadar of that regiment, effected a junction with 
the rebels from Central India. 


Measures To oombat the facts and rumours surging about 
sequeuoe'b^ him, Mr. Eeade, in conjunction with Lioutenant- 
autiwntioB Oolouel Oottou, Commanding the garrison, issued 
Sept. 19 . orders on the 19th Soptomhor, to sot to work at 
once to level some obstacles which intorforod with 
the free play of the guns mounted on the fori, 
and to mine some of the more prominent build- 
ings, including the great Mosque, which were in 
dangerous proximity to the walls. 

Sept 30. On the 30th September an order from Oal- 
x°i°Ber' cutta was received at Agra nominating Colonel 
■^^ppoiiitBci’ Hugh Fraser, O.B., of the Engineers, to act as 
miBsioner. the G-overnor-General’s Chief Commissioner for 
Agra and its dependencies. 

Three days prior to the installation of Colonel 
Fraser, official intelligence had been received in 
Agra of the complete success of the British anus 
in Dehli, of the capture of the king, and the 
slaughter of his two sons and grandson. It was 
then anticipated that a column of the Dehli force, 
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released from its siege operationa, would at once 
be despatched to Agra by Gurgaon and Matbnra 
on the right bank of the Jamua. 

Great then was the consternation in the fortress 
when the news arrived that though a column 
under Colonel Greathed had been despatched 
southwards, it had crossed the Jamnd and had 
taken the route of Eiirjah and Aligarh. To 
the minds of the British within the fortress 
there was present always the possibility that 
Greathed’s force, regarding Agra as secure in the 
strength of the fortifications, might push on 
towards KfinhpAr or Bareli, leaving the Agra 
garrison threatened by the incongruous mass of 
rebels of whom I have spoken. Hence it was 
that the urgent applications I have referred to 
were sent to Colonel Greathed, — applications im- 
ploring him to make the best of his way to Agra, 
to relieve the garrison there from their unpleasant 
predicament, and to re-establish the Government 
of the North-west Provinces. 

That these urgent applications should have 
been misunderstood, and have been the cause 
of some meri'iment among the officers of Great- 
hed’s force, is scarcely sm’prising. The officers 
and men of that column had for more than 
throe months occupied a position before Dehll, 
exposed to the fire of the enemy, to rain, and 
heat, and privations of every sort. They were 
fresh from the storming of the imperial city, and 
worn by exposure, by fatigue, by watchings,* 

* “ We went,” writes Mr. HevoU) "‘to tlie royal bastion 
0. Eaikes (Notea on the Agra this morning, to see Colonel 
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tlieir minds were scarcely tnnod to listen to entrea,', 
ties for lielj) from men. who, howovor anxious and 
wearisome their position, seemed to haye onjoyed 
comparative ease in the sholtor of the fortress. 

We have already seen how Colonel Grreathed, 
responding to the entreaties pressed npon him 
with so much lu’gency, turned off the G-rand 
Trunk Road and hurried by forced marches to the 
threatened capital. When at sunrise on the 
morning of the 10th he marched his force over 
the bridge of boats, cheered by the 3rd European 
Regiment on the bastions, to the gates of the fort, 
he was informed that the enemy, alarmed at his 
approach, had retired beyond the Kari Nadi, a 
stream about nine miles distant.* 


Greatlied’s movable column 
cross tbe bridge. Sikhs, 
Lancers, three batteries of 
llorso Artillery, and skele- 
tons of two regi- 

ments, This column came in 
by long forced marcbes, owing 
to an express sent out by 
Colonel Fraser. From tbe 
bastion we went down to tbe 
Debli gate. The Queen’s 8tb 
passed within three yards of 
us. ‘ Those dreadful-looking 
men must be Afghans,’ said 
a lady to me, as they slowly 
and wearily marched by. I 
did not discover they were 
Englishmen till I saw a short 
clay pipe in the mouth of 
nearly the last man. My 
heart bled to see these jaded, 
miserable objects, and to 
think pf all they must have 
Buffered since May last, to 


reduce fine Englishmen to 
such worn, sun-dried skele- 
tons.” 

* An attempt has been 
made to deny ibis, In his 
official report, Mr. Phillips, 
Magistrate of Agra, quotes a 
meniorauduTO by Mr. — no w Sir 
William — Mum, that “there 
was no intimation given to 
Colonel Greathed, by any of 
the authorities, on the morn- 
ing of the 10th, that the 
enemy were re-crossing.” 
But the iiresence of the 
enemy was either unknown 
or misbelieved, for I find it 
stated in a mannseript jour- 
ney of a very high official : 
“ Major Hennessy, Com- 
mandant of the Agra Militia, 
had been on picket duty dur- 
ing tbe previous night (9th) 
with militia-men, mounted 



AND BNOAIIPS ON THJi PAllADM GliOUND. 


The force halted on the public road in front bookX. 
of the fortress, whilst the Agra authorities and 
Colonel Grreathed were debating about an en- oci^io 
oampment ground. Two hours were spent in DifEotenoaof 
this discussion — a dreary two hours for men who 
had just completed a forced march of forty-eight “S' ecound. 
miles. The “ local executives,” touched doubt- 
less by the sun-burnt appearance of the troops, 
were all for encamping them “in a series of 
gardens overgrown with brushwood, where the 
guns would not have had a range of fifty yards, 
and where the cavalry could not possibly act,” hut 
Greathed was too much of a soldier to accede 
without urgent remonsteauce, to such a proposi- 
tion. 

In the end, however, Greathed’s proposal that GreatHea 

gains tie 

and foot, at the Metcalfe (the rehels).” Major !Nor- enoan^s^oa 
Testimonial and the cemetery man, now Lieutenant- Q-eneral tie parade 
beyond it. Sis warning of Sir H. Homan, K.C.B., wrote ground. 
the approach of ih& enemy, in 1858, " The head authori- 
thowrjh some of Ids scouts had ties at Agra informed Colonel 
been fired upon, was disre- Greathed that the insurgent 
yarded. Such was the oonfi- force from Dholpur was be- 
dence that the arrival of yond the Kari Naddi, ten 
Colonel Greathed’s force miles from cantonments, 
would deter any attempt, that aevosB which they would find 
Msrepeateclremonstrancesled difficulty in passing . . . 

to Ms being summarily re- This information was giyen. 
manded to the Fort. The same in positive terms.” It is 
information, given by one of clear, then, that conyinced in 
Mr. Muir’s spies, loas scorn- then' own minds that the 
fully rejected.” Eejected — enemy had crossed the KAri 
by whom? Certainly by the Haddi and were ten miles 
Agra authorities. Mr. Muir distant, the Agra_ officials 
himself, writing the same conveyed their convictions on 
day to Sir Ho23e Grant, says, this point to Colonel Gxoat- 
“ it was a most complete bed. It was, perhaps, unwise 
surprise in one sense to us, in him to trust to this, 
but a greater one to them 
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liis men aliould encamp on tlio parade ground, a 
magnificent grassy jjlain, wiLli nob an obstacle 
within three or four hundred yards of it, and then 
only a few high crops, was allowed to prevail. The 
camp was marked out, the horses were picketed, 
and the men went to their breakfasts. Some 
of the officers hastened into the fort, others from 
the fort poured into the camp, followed or ac- 
companied by men of all sorts, who seized the 
long wished for opportunity of communicating 
with their friends of the outside world. 

The men in the camp, having swallowed a hasty 
meal, were variously occupied. Some, pending 
the arrival of the baggage, now slowly coming up, 
had thrown themselves on the ground and were 
fast asleep ; some wore talking to their friends ; 
some were assisting to pitch the few tents that 
had reached the ground. Tho long march had 
caused the camp to be pervaded by an air of list- 
lossness and languor, common to men who have 
but just completed an undertaking of more than 
ordinary labour. Not a sign betokened an enemy. 
As far as the eye could reach, the horizon was 
clear. The high crops and trees which shut in 
the view at no great distance were stirred only by 
the breeze. After their long fatigues it seemed 
as though the weary soldiers were to enjoy at last 
a day of repose. 

This sense of security was scarcely justified 
by the certain proximity of the enemy, and by 
the absence of any effort being made to ascertain 
whether the conjectures of the Agra officials were 
correct. It was soon disturbod ig a very suddeg 
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and remarkable manner. Four natives, appa- 
rently conjurors, and beating tom-toms, came 
strolling up to tbe advanced guard of tbe 9tb 
Lancers. On tbe sergeant in charge ordering 
them off, one of them drew a sword from under 
his clothes and cut him down. Another sergeant 
moving up to the rescue was also wounded. 
These men were soon despatched by the troopers, 
but, before the alarm had reached the rear, round 
shot “from out the blue ” came pouring into the 
camp. The familiar sound was sufficient for the 
soldiers of Dehli. The assembly was sounded, 
though the call was scarcely needed. To start 
to their feet, seize their muskets, mount their 
horses, and man the guns, was the work of an 
instant. But while this was doing the cannonade 
spread terror among the camp-followers, and as 
great among the visitors.* 

The enemy’s horse, taking advantage of tho 
surprise, had charged our artillery and had 
sabred the gunners of one gun, when a dashing 
charge made upon them by a squadron of the 
9th Lancers, drove them back in disorder. It 
cost the squadron dear, for Oaptain French, the 
squadron leader, was kdled, and Lieutenant 
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* “ Sucli was the terxiWe 
panic among the latter,” 
writes Colonel Bourehier, 
C.B., an eye-witness and 
aotor in the drama, “that 
those officers who had gone 
into the fort and were eager 
to get back to their posts 
could not stem the torrent of 
affrighted beings ; an officer 


of the Dragoons in attempt- 
ing it was fairly carried off 
his legs and borne bach with 
tho crowd. Not satisfied 
with legitimate means of 
escape, the gun horses in many 
cases were seized as they wexp 
being led to the guns, and 
were found next morning in 
the fort,” 
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Jouea, Ms subaltern, was clnnf^erously wounded 
and cut up when dismounted. Grcatliod, wlio 
was on the spot a few minutes aftor the attack 
bad begun, lost not a moment in taking tlie 
necessai''y measures. He deployed Ms line and 
directed Watson to move off witb a portion 
of Ms irregular cavalry to turn tbe enemy’s left 
flank. 

Tbe line when advancing was joined by Pear- 
son’s 9-ponnder battery, wMob bad been de- 
spatched from tbe fort on tbe first arrival of tbe 
column. TMs gallant officer, whose distinguished 
conduct has already been mentioned,* had brought 
this battery again into a state of efficiency by 
substituting for the native drivers, who bad 
wholly deserted after the disastrous affair of the 
5th July, volunteers from the Eurasian fugitives 
in the fort, f He now arrived at an opportune 
moment on the right of the line whei*o there was 
no artillery, and where tho infantry were giving 
ground under the fire of some heavy guns of the 
enemy which commanded the road along which 
their centre was advancing. Three of these 
having had their limbers blown up, and been cap- 
tured in sucoession. by Pearson’s advance; and 
the cavalry under Ouvry, with all the guns on 
the left under Turner, having also made a forward 

* Note, Tol. i. pages 272- asked Oaptain. Pearson if lie 
276. ’would -undertaTre to raise a 

t It is but justice to these battery of them. But there 
men to record that in conse- -were several reasons -why it 
<inence of their admirable ’was deemed inexpedient to 
behavionr on this and other repeat the experiment in a 
occasions, Iiord Canning permanent form, 
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TOOvemeDt, tlio enemy wei’e soon seen to Toe giying 
way on all sides. A well-timed charge by Watson 
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and Probyn completed the disorder i nor though, (o 
with their usual tactics, their cavalry attempted Tte enemy’s 
to make a diversion by threatening the camp, c^totodiy 
were they successful. A second charge of the cavaUy. 


Lancers and two squadrons of Hods on’s Horse 


sent them back more quickly rhan tbey came. 

Colonel Cotton had by tins time arrived from Ooionsi 
the fort with the drd Europeans, and, as senior amve's 


officer, had assumed the command. Detachinar ti^aSraEnro. 

. fv 1 • • IT 

WO companies or this regiment to strengthen the asaumes 
Panjdb infantry on the right flank, where the 


enemy were still contesting the ground under 
shelter of some high crops, he urged the whole 


line forward in pursuit. The rebels fell back in 
hasty disorder by the Cwaliar road, nor did they 
make a halt even at their camp, which was 
found standing about midway between Agra and 


the Kari Haddi. Here the infantry were done 


up and halted, but the pursuit was continued 
with great vigour and success by the artillery and 
cavalry. " Once only,” says Colonel Bourchier, 

“ did they make a stand. A few rounds of grape, TBa enemy 
however, scattered them in all directions, and the p^g^d. 
cavalry were soon among their flying ranks, doing 
great execution. For seven miles the road was one 
continued line of carts, guns, ammunition wag- 
gons, camels rushing about without their drivers, 
and baggage of every description — all of which 
fell into our hands. Hot a gun or a cart re- 
crossed the stream ; all became prize owing to 
the rapidity with which the victory was followed 
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up on the opposite bank. A low cavalry troopora 
made their appearance, but soon disappoarod alter 
a few rounds from the Horse Artillery. Thirtoon 
pieces of ordnance, with an enormous quaiititj^ of 
ammunition, were brought into camp. Much that 
was useless was destroyed; and the enemy’s camp, 
with the villages on which it abutted, was burnt.” 

Ho victory could have been more rapid or 
decisive. It was especially creditable to the 
troops who had that morning marched into Agra, 
and whom neither fatigue nor hunger, nor want 
of sleep, could stop when an enemy was within 
then’ grasp. Bourchier’s 9rpounder battery had 
marched thirty miles without a halt before the 
action began. From first to last Greathed’s 
cavalry and artillery had marched at least over 
sixty-four miles, and the infantry fifty-four miles 
of road, in less than thirty-six hours, hosidoa 
moving through the fields, and fighting a general 
action. It was a splendid porformanco — well 
marched, well fought, well followed up. Tho 
force did not return to their camp before 7 o’clock 
in the evening. 

But it was a surprise! Yea — hut a surprise 
also to the rebels. They were not aware, until 
the sleeping camp had been startled into activity 
by the fire of their guns, that it was Greathed’s 
force which lay before them. They believed they 
had to do only with the garrison of Agra. In 
adjusting the balance, then, of surprises, it must 
be admitted that the rebels had more reason tha.u 
the British to regret the want of a careful look- 
out. 
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Tlie column lialied at Agra tlie three days fol- Boon x. 
lowing- the battle. A supply of ammunition was 
obtained from the fort, and the wounded were 0 (ii'’nfi 3 
sent into tho hospital which had been improvised The ooinmn 
in the Moti Masjid. Here they were attended not 
only by the medical oflScers but by the ladies, 
whose zealous and tender exertions have been re- 
corded in a previous volume.* 

Whilst the column lay halted at Agra a change 
in the command of it was inaugurated. 

Brigadier Hope Grant was Lieutenant-Colonel Hepa Grant 
of the 9th Lancers. Left behind at Dehli in 
command of the cavalry, he had felt keenly 
his separation from his splendid regiment. He 
could not, however, devise, nor could General 
Penny — commanding at Dehli, in the absence of 
General Wilson, who on the fall of the place had 
proceeded on sick certificate to the Himalayas — 
devise any plan by which he could serve with the 
column to which his regiment was attached. For 
he was senior to Greathed, and General Penny 
did not possess the power to supersede that 
ofBoer. One morning, however, when rumi- 
nating over the sad fate which compelled him to 
be inactive, he received a letter from Mr. (now 
Sir William) Muir, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Horth-west Provinces — a letter dated 
the 10th October, and concluded while Greathed 
was beating the rebels — in which occurs the fol- 
lowing passage ; “ You are to come on as sharp 
as you can. . . . You are to come on at 


* Tol. t. jjngff ii84. 
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once ill the mail-cart if possible.” Grant, doubt- 
ing' tlie authority of Mr. Muir to confer ujion liim 
the command of a moveable column, showed the 
letter to General Penny, who, reading through 
the lines, directed Grant to proceed to Agra, and 
gave him a written order to assume command of 
the column. 

The column had left Agra for Kanhpiir before 
Grant, hurrying night and day, reached that 
place. He overtook it, however, at Firozahad, 
the third march out of Agra, and at once assumed 
command. Pushing onwards, he reached Main- 
piiri, evacuated by its rebel Raja, on the 19th, 
and arrived at Kanhpur on the 26ih October — a 
skirmish of a squadron of the 9th Lancers and 
two of the Panjab cavalry with some five hnndrod 
rebels, on the Kali rivulet, near TCdmij, on the 
23i’d, ending in their complete defeat, their 
pursuit by Lieutenant Probyn as far as the 
Ganges, and the captiu’e of four guns and a largo 
quantity of ammunition and two store carts, alone 
breaking the monotony of tlie march. At Kanh- 
piir arrangements were naado whereby the 
strength of the column would be increased, by 
additions principally to its infantry, to about five 
thousand men. On the 30th, Grant crossed the 
Ganges for the Alambagh, but in consequence of 
orders from the Oommander-in-Ohief, he halted 


within a few miles of it, near the village of Ban- 
thira, situated in a fine plain four miles on the 
Lakhuao side of the Banni bridge, there to await 
beyond^thr the arrival of the Commander-in-Ohief, Sir Colin 
BaaiiMbnage. Oamphell, on his way to commence operations 
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for the final relief of Lakhnao. To gain this bookX. 
position G-rant had a skirmish with the rebels 
who had occupied the village of BantMra. He 
drove them out of it, however, without loss, and 
captured the only gun they possessed — a 9- 
pounder, the property of the East India Com- 
pany. 

Simultaneously with the advance of Greathed’s Van 
column to relieve Agra, a considerable body 
of native levies, raised and commanded by Van 
Oortlandt — an officer of foreign extraction who 
had served undor Eanjit Singh, and had subse- 
quently to the campaign of 1845-6 accepted civil 
office under the British Government — proceeded 
to restore order in the districts to the north-west 
of the imperial city. Van Oortlandt was well 
qualified for the task. He had had great expe- 
rience of native soldiers, and he had shown on 
many an occasion, notably when he assisted 
Herbert Edwardes in that gallant officer’s cam- 
paign of 1848, that he could make them fight. 

On this occasion his work was comparatively easy. 

The large villages all over the district submitted 
without a blow ; many mutinous soldiers surren- 
dered to him ; the roads were opened ; ancl on 
the 26th September he had so far reduced the reSucsstiia 
large district of Rohtak to submission, that it was the nortA- 
possible to re-establish the civil authorities, and 
even to collect revenue. 

Another column, under Brigadier Showers, srigaSier 
the commanding officer of the 2nd European 
Regiment, was despatched on the 2nd October ^outh^wst. 
to clear the districts to the west and south- 
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■west. This column, consisted of portions of the 
CarahineerSj of a portion of Tlodson’s Ilorso, and 
the Guide Cavalry, of a field battery and two 
or three heavy guns, and mortars, of the 2nd 
European Regiment, the 2nd Gurkahs, and a 
regiment of Sikh infantry. The first des bination 
of this column was the fort of Jajhar, on the 
way to which place it had to march within a few 
miles of Balamgarh. 

The Raja of this place had certainly admitted 
the authority of the King of Dehh. It is more 
than possible, it is probable, that he had to choose 
between such a course and destruction. Certain 
it is that when he heard that the British force 
was in the vicinity of his capital, he drove out in 
his carriage to meet it. The British ofloicor with 
whom he came in contact was the notorious 
Hodson. Hodson has recorded his opinion that 
the Rijd, and his followers deserved to be extir- 
minated; but the orders not to interfere with 
the native chief of Balamgarh had been so posi- 
tive that he was constrained to allow him to 
return, and the force, striking away from the 
road to Balamgarh, marched through the Riwd.ri 
district in the direction of Jajhar. The fort over- 
looking the town of Riwari was taken without 
opposition. Jajhar was next reached and occu- 
pied, the Kawab having made his submission, on 
the 18th. The stiU stronger fort of Kan4und in 
the same district, armed with fourteen guns, 
and containing five lakhs of rupees, surrendered 
the foUowing morning to the Cajrabineers and 
Hodson’s Horse, both having marched forty-one 
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milos in fifteen hours. Being then on the borders Bootlx. 

of the sandy desort, Showers returned to Dohli. ^ 

In the course of his expedition he had occupied 
four forts, burnt many villages, and taken about Showeis 
seventy guns and £80,000, besides much ammu- 
nition and many horses. He had captured or 
forced to surrender, two princes, the Hawab of EesiiitB of bis 
Jajhar, and the Raja of Balaiugarh,* and one 
notorious partisan, Hakim Abdiil Hak, chief of 
Griii'gaon. The last-named was hanged imme- 
diately after the return of the column to Dehli. 

Showers’s column had scarcely returned to The rebels, 
Dehli when intelligenoe reached General Penny tbe'’?o?hp(h^ 
that the rebels, reinforced by the mutineers of 
the Jodhpiir legion, had beaten the troops of the ossBes. 
loyal Raja of Jodhpiir, and reappeared in great 
force in the districts which had but just been tra- 
versed, reoccupyiug Riwari. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to organise and despatch a second 
force to restore order. A column composed of 
the 1st Pusiliers, under Captain Caulfield, the 
7th Panjhb Infantry, under Godby, a troop 
of Horse Artillery — the 3rd Brigade — under 
Oolin Cookworthy, a heavy battery of 8-inch 
howitzers and IS-pounders, under Gillespie, a 
portion of the Corps of Guides, under Kennedy 
and Sandford, and the MuMni horse under Lind, 
was ordered on this duty. The direction of it Acoitunnia 
was bestowed upon Colonel Gerrard, an of&cer of to 

merit and distinction, trained in the 1st Fusiliers, 
and who then commanded that regiment. 

* The unfortunate Eija was subsequently tried and hanged 
at DehU, 
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G-errard marched from DoliH on the lOUi of 
November, roacliod Eiwari on tho and re- 

occupied the fort without opposition. Hero iio 
waa joined by two squadrons of the Oarabiiieera. 
At Eanaund, which he reached two days later, he 
was met by a detachment of the Hariana Field 
Force — of the three arms, including, in addition 
to the police and native levies, the 23rd Panjab 
Infantry — under Captain Stafford. Thence ho 
pushed on over a very sandy plain difficult to 
traverse to Narniil, where, it was understood, 
the enemy had mustered in force. 

It was true that on the morning of that very 
day, the 16th November, the rebels had occupied 
the village of Narmil in considerable force. They 
oooupied it, however, only to prove, for tho fiftieth 
or sixtieth time in this memorable year, tliat 
neither strong positions, nor numbers, nor per- 
sonal courage, are of any avail when there is no 
leader able to tako full advantage of thoso posi- 
tions, of those numbers, or of that valour. Never 
was there a stronger exemplification of the harm- 
lessness of lions, when the lions are led by asses. 
Nfirmil was a very strong place. It lay under a 
hiU about four hundi'ed feet high, which formed 
part of a ridge extending some miles to the south- 
east. It was covered in front — tho front facing 
the road by which the British force would have 
to advance — by low walls, forming admirable de- 
fensive cover. A large and weU-fllled tank with 
steep banks, standing much above the surround- 
ing plain, distant only about two hundred 
yards from the village, and commanding the 
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road to it, afforded anotlier strong position, 
ayMoIi infantry migfit advantageously liavo oc- 
cupied. The ground to the left was broken 
and uneven, but the plain in front was level and 
broad, admirably adapted to the movements 
of cavalry, in which arm the rebels were very 
strong. 

Such was the position occupied early on the tab rehoi 
morning of the 16th Kovember by the rebel army, 
flushed with recent victory over the Rhipht levies 
of Jaipur. It was clear that their leader, San- agamat Mm. 
nand Khan, a near relative of the Kawab of 
Jajhar, was well aware that a British force was 
moving against him, for he had specially selected 
the strong position of Narniil as one against 
which that force would spend its strength in 
vain. But with the country people well disposed Notwia- 
towards him, he made no effort to procure infor- information^ 
ma.iion regarding his enemy’s movements. He 
posted no vedettes, he sent ont no scouts. Wield- vedattoa nor 

f 11 1 • 1 1 • Bomita. 

ing a numerous cavalry, he trusted entirely to his 

own eye-sight to learn when and in what manner 

the British would advance. 

It would appear that he expected the British 
early on the morning of the 16th. But when the had not come 
clock struck eight, then nine, and when then the 
hands began to point towards ten, and not a 
single speck of dust was visible on the horizon, he 
gave them up for tho day, and retiring to his camp, 
near a dilapidated fort of the same name, about 
two miles in the rear, there gave orders to his 
men to dismount and oat. He thus deliberately 
abandoned, though for the short space of only 
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one hour, a position wliicli it -would have required 
all the dash, all the energy, all the exertions of 
the small British force, numhoring altogether 
about two thousand five hundred men, to carry. 
That hour was fatal to him. 

The fact was, that the impediments in the road 
between Kanaund and N^^rnul had terribly — 
though owing to Ihe incompetence of the rebel 
leader, fortunately — delayed Grerrard’s advance. 
The distance to the fort of Narmil was but four- 
teen miles, and Gerrardhad started at 1 o’clock in 
the morning. Yet, in the first instance, the enor- 
mous dilficulty experienced by the artillery in 
traversing the narrow and sharp-angled streets of 
Kanaund, and, in the second, the depth of the sand 
in the road which followed, so hindered the 
advance, that in ton hours they wore only able 
to accomplish twelve miles I At 11 o’clock 
Gerrard reached the village of Fdrnfil, now guilt- 
less of the presence of an enemy. 

How he and his oflScers grumbled at the in- 
e-vitable delay, may well be imagined. Not one 
of them could imagine that Fortune was working 
for them — that the blind goddess was really re- 
moving the difllculties in front and plotting to 
spare the lives of many — to give them in the plain 
the easy victory which, though still certain, would 
have been difficult and bloody in the village. 

At Normal, 1 have said, Gerrard saw no signs 
of the enemy. The difficulties of the march had 
greatly fatigued his men. He therefore halted 
while a dram was served out, and the men de- 
voured the small store of food which each had 
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' carried witli him. They had hardly finished this 
frugal meal when ” a slight cloud of dust was 
seen to rise over a gentle swell of the ground to 
the left in front. Another smile from Fortune ! 
Sannand Khan had withdrawn his men for an 
hour that they might break their fast at the 
encampment near the ruined fort ; he was now re- 
turning, hoping to reoccupy his strong position ! 

In a moment the British infantry stood to 
their arms, the cavalry were in the saddle. A 
trooper belonging to the Corps of Gr aides rode to 
the front to reconnoitre. As he nears the rising 
ground a bullet strikes the ground close to him. 
But prior even to that evidence of the presence 
of the enemy he had seen enough. He turned to 
report to his commanding of6.cer, but before he 
could reach him the rebel horsemen showed them- 
selves in numbers moving from left to light along 
the crest of the rising ground. Meanwhile Grerrard 
had ordered an advance, the Carabineers and the 
Guides on the right, linked to the centre by a wing 
of the 7th Panjab Infantry, and six light guns. 
In the centre the 1st Fusiliers, the heavy 18- 
pounders, which it had cost so much trouble to 
drag across the sand, a company of the Guide In- 
fantry, and the 23rd Panjfib Infantry. To connect 
the centre with the Irregular Cavalry and Multani 
Horse on the left, and protected by the Sikh 
Infantry, were four light Sikh guns. In front of 
all rode Gerrard, a handsome man, with wavy 
grey hair, his red coat covered with decorations, 

* Blaelmaoi’a Magazine, tJio article was present at tie 
Jape 1858. The writer of affaii-. 
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conspicuous on Ms wMte Arab, surrounded by Ms 
staff. So steady were tbe movements, it might 
have been an ordinary field-day. 

Tbe trooper of whom I have spoken bad 
scarcely rejoined bis regiment when tbe enemy’s 
guns opened witb grape on our right. There 
reply to them first our light guns, next the big 
eighteens and an 8-inch howitzer. Many hostile 
saddles are emptied, so the rebels, thinking this 
poor work, mass their cavalry on their left, and 
come down with a shout. But the movement has 
been foreseen, and the Carabineers and Guides, 
moving up at the same moment, gallop to meet 
them. About midway between the two lines the 
rival hosts join. 

It was a gallant conflict. Never did the enemy 
fight better. There was neither shirking nor 
flincMng. Both sides went at it with a will. 
The Guides were commanded by Kennedy,* “ the 
worthy son of a worthy sire,” and he led them 
with a skill and a daring which could not be sur- 
passed. The Carabineers, splendidly led by Ward- 
law, who commanded the entire cavalry, equalled, 
if they did not surpass, their former splendid 
achievements. Never was there a charge more 
gallant, and certainly, never were the British 
cavalry met so fairly or in so full a swing by the 
rebel horse. As the rival parties clashed in deadly 
shook, the artillery fire on both sides was suspended 
as it were by instinct, the gunners gazing with 
outstretched necks at the converging horsemen. 

* Ifow Oolonel Kennedy, commanding a cavahy regiment 
in AighAoistdn, 
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The result was not long doubtful. Though the 
enemy fought with the courage of despair, though 
they exposed their lives with a resolution which 
forbade the thought of yielding, they were fairly 
borne down. The Carabineers and the Guides 
forced them back, cleaving down the most stubborn 
foemen, till the remainder, overpowered, sought 
safety in flight. Then Wardlaw and Kennedy, 
mindful of the mistake of Prince Kupert, gathered 
up their men, and, instead of pursuing the routed 
horsemen of the enemy, wheeled suddenly round 
to the left, and came down with a swoop on the 
enemy’s guns. The shock was irresistible ; the 
gunners who stood were cut down. Leaving the 
guns, the cavalry then went on to prevent any 
rally on the part of the enemy’s horse. 

But that had long since been cared for. Mean- 
while the enemy’s infantry and gunners, recover- 
ing from their panic, had, after our horsemen had 
swept by, pushed forward, and recovering the 
guns, opened fire on our advancing infantry. Kot 
for long did they continue this hazardous game. 
The 1st Pusiliers, coming up with a run, reached 
the guns after two rounds had been fired, and 
recaptured them. 

On our left the cavalry movement bad not been 
so successful. The Mriltdni Horse, new levies, had 
not displayed the alacrity to come to closo quarters 
which theh comrades on the right had so conspi- 
cuously manifested. In vain did their gallant 
commander, Lieutenant Lind, dash amongst the 
foe. But few followed him, until the Field 
Engineer, Lieutenant Humphrey, who that day 
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acted as Aide-dfe-Oamp to Grerrard, riding up to 
tiie still liositating mass, called upon tliom to 
follow Mm, and cliurged singlc-lianded tlio rebel 
liorse. Then the Miiltanis followed, not, how- 
ever, before the gallant Humphrey had been un- 
horsed and cut down, receiving a sevoro wound in 
his right arm, another, slighter, on the left side 
of his body, “ while a third entirely divided his 
leather helmet and thick turban which covered 
it, fortunately without injuring his head.” He 
subsequently recovered. 

But the action was over. The right and the 
centre had won it, and the charge of tho Mhltanis 
tardy though it was, completed their good work. 
The enemy, beaten and in disorder, fell back 
through the gardens and broken ground on their 
left, in full retreat to their camp. The British fol- 
lowed them up with vigour, each arm vying with 
the other. It was on this occasion that tho Horse 
Artillery performed a feat unsurpassed even in 
the annals of that splendid regiment. It is thus 
recorded by an eye-witness : * “ On turning up 
from the left, the Artillery got into a ploughed 
field, which was separated from the road by a 
mud wall fully three feet high. At this, Hawes’s 
troop, this day commanded by Captain Oook- 
worthy,t rode at full gallop. On they come — 
over go the leaders, nicely both together, nest 
follow the centre pair, and lastly the wheelers 
take the leap j then, with a sort of kick and a 
bump, over goes the gun on to the hard road. 

* BlaoTmooi'a Magaeine, t HowMajor-QenejralOoliu 
June 1858, Qookworthy, 
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The Fusiliers ivere so delighted’ that they gave a 
willing cheer, while the Sikhs, who witnessed the 
feat, said nothing for some time, hut looked on 
with open mouths and eyes ; at last ‘ Truly that 
is wonderful ! ’ hurst from their lips spontaneously.” 
Of such was the old JBengal Ar tiller y, unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable 1 

Colonel G-errard, the commander of the column, 
had ridden in front the whole time. He was the 
only man of the force — his orderly officer. Captain 
Osborn alone excepted — dressed in red, the 
infantry wearing the khaki, or dusi-colonred 
uniform, then authorised for service in the field. 
As in the fight, so in the pursuit, Gerrard main- 
tained his prominent position. Ho pushed forward, 
directing the men, till he reached a rivulet with 
partially wooded banks. On these banks he drew 
in his horse, whilst he directed the movements of 
the troops to the other side. To him, thus sitting 
on his white Arab and giving directions calmly, 
one of his staff officers, Lieutenant Hogg, sud- 
denly pointed out a man on the opposite hank 
taking deliberate aim at him. Just then the man 
fired, hut missed. Hogg entreated the Colonel to 
move back. Gerrard rephod that he would move 
in a minute, hut that he must see what was going 
on. But before he did move, the man had re- 
loaded and fired. This time his aim was true. 
Gerrard fell mortally wounded, and died in two 
hours. 

By the death of Gerrard the command devolved 
upon Captain Caulfield, then commanding the 1st 
Fusiliers. But before the intimation of his pro- 
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motion roacTiecl him, tlie troops, carrying ont Oor- 
rard’s plan, had crossed the rivulet, andhad stormed 
the enemy’s camp. The action, however, was by 
no means over. The rebel horse, rallying on the 
right, made a sudden charge on Lind’s Miiltanis and 
recaptured two of their lost guns. Their success, 
however, was but momentary. Two companies of 
the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant Warner, charged 
and recovered the guns, whilst the main body of 
the regiment, under MoFarlane, expelled the rebel 
infantry from the still remaining buildings in the 
fort of N^rniil. The rebels then dispersed, leaving 
in the hands of the victors eight guns, their camp, 
and the fort. 

The next day Caulfield gave the force a rest, 
only sending out parties of horse to ascertain the 
direction in which the enemy had fled. This 
direction proving to be to the south-east, towards 
the dominions of the Bfija of Alwar, Caulfield 
set off on the 19th to follow them. The rohols were, 
however, invisible. On the 23rd the force reached 
Paltadli. Here it was joined by its new com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton, C.B., sent 
for that purpose from Dehli. To that place 
Seaton marched the force to prepare it to escort 
to the camp of the Oommander-in-Oliief at Kanh- 
pfir a large convoy of grain and stores — covering 
above eighteen miles of road. Here I must 
leave him, to return once more to Calcutta, there 
to note how the Commander-in -Chief selected by 
Lord Palmerston to crush the mutiny was pre- 
paring to carry out his rdle. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sib Colin Campbell liad arrived in Calcutta on 
the 13th August. At that moment affairs were 
seemingly at their worst. The North-west Pro- 
vinoos, Dehli, Eohilkhand, and Oudh were lost. 
The Panjab was fermenting. Central India was 
in a state of veiled rebellion. The very existence 
of the English in India was depending upon the 
early capture of Dehli, and Dehli still held out. 

The latest accounts received from the districts 
occupied by the rebels were far from re-asauring. 
The British force before Dehli was believed to be 
more besieged than besieging. The British gar- 
rison in Agra was known to be isolated and out 
off from communication with the outer world. All 
that men knew of Lakhnao was that the small 
British force, having sustained a defeat in the 
field, was shut np in an enclosure, not, in a mili- 
tary point of view, defensible, charged with the 
care of a large number of women and children, j 
that Havelock, after two heroic efforts to Pe- 
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liove them, had booB forced to fall back upon 
Kanhpiir. 

But if these accormts were sufScieBt to dis- 
hearten, the pi’ivate information received was 
scarcely calcnlated to console. Every day made 
the loyalty of the Sikhs more questionable. 
Every day increased the difficulty of Sindia to 
restrain his troops from a movement against 
Agra, or, more to be dreaded still, upon Kanhpiir. 
Every day relaxed our hold upon the princes of 
Eajptitana and of Bandalkhand, whilst from the 
Western Presidency there came unmistakable 
symptoms that order in the southern Maratha 
country could bo maintained only by a strong 
and vigorous hand. 

What was Sir Colin Campbell’s position ? What 
were his means ? Thanks to tho skill, the energy, 
the daring of a few men who had come to tho 
front in the heart of the crisis — to Koill, to 
ciiaseini'naUoii Frederic Grubbins, to Vincent Eyre, and to 
of AiiXS? William Tayler — the British held Allahabdd, and 
the important cities between that fortress and 
Calcutta, of Banaras, of Grhazipiir, and of Patnd. 
The retention of these three salient points enabled 
them to hold four others of lesser though of great 
importance, and by their means to command the 
great river artery between Calcutta and Allah- 
abad. But the holding of these posts involved 
the ooenpation of them by troops, whose services 
were urgently needed in the field. This, too, at 
a moment when the reinforcements from England 
were only beginning to arrive. 

The distance by river between Calcutta and 
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Allatabad. is eiglit hundred and nine miles, “When 
Sir Colin Campbell arrived, no troops were avail- 
able for active purposes. Two regiments indeed, 
the 5tb and 90th, had been despatched to join 
Havelock’s force at Kanhpiir. All the others 
were employed in keeping open the river commu- 
nication between Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Tt is true there was the grand trunk road — Mr. 
Beadon’s famous bne of six hundred mdes — 
though in point of fact the distance was some- 
what loss. But along this road the railway ex- 
tended only to Eaniganj, one hundred and twenty 
miles. Thence it was necessary to march, and 
the route was not only long, but as events proved, 
in spite of Mr. Beadon, it was liable to be tra- 
versed by the rebels. The troops marching upon 
it, therefore, might at any moment he diverted 
for other duties. 

The refusal of Lord Canning’s G-overnment in 
the month of July to order the disarming of the 
native regiments at Danapdr had added still 
further to the difficulties of the new Oommander- 
in-Chief. Two regiments of foot and a battery 
of artillery were thus diverted from the general 
plan — the plan which had made Lakhnao the 
point at which the first great blow was to he 
dealt — ^in order to quell a rebellion which, had 
the members of the Grovernment of India been 
unfettered by sophisms and theories, would never 
have occurred — the rebellion in western Bihar. 

But if Sir Colin Campbell had no men with whom 
to operate, it might be imagined that the Grovern- 
ment had at least provided for him resources to be 
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made available Tor the troops expected from China 
and from England. There could not be a greater 
delusion. Dreaming of reorganisation, sanguine 
that the coming troops would at once settle the 
business, the members of the Grovernnaent had 
opened wide their mouths in expectancy. They 
had done nothing, and nothing had fallen into 
their months. They had prepared no means of 
transport ; they had no horses, either for cavalry 
or artillery; Enfield rifle ammunition was defi- 
cient ; flour was even running out ; guns, gun- 
carriages and harness for field batteries were 
either unfit for service or did not exist.* Sir Colin 
Campbell’s first care was to supply these dofi- 
cieuoies. He moved the Grovernment to the pur- 
chase of horses on a large and necessarily an 
expensive scale ; to indent on England for Enfield 
riflo ammunition whilst stimulating the manufac- 
ture of it on the spot; to procure flour from 
the Cape ; to cast field guns at the Ktisipilr 
foundry ; to manufacture tents ; to make up har- 
ness; to procure English-speaking servants for 
the expected European regiments from Madras. 
Before the end of August Sir Colin had quin- 
tupled the activity of the “ departments,” and 
had infused even into the Covernment a portion 
of his own untiring energy. 

hTor was his attention confined to the prepara- 
tions necessary for the troops before they could 
stir one foot from Calcutta. Those troops were 


• Slaelcwood's Magazine, October 1868 ; also personal 
experience and observation. 
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to move forward — but bow ? I have given a de- 
scription, in outline, of tbe two routes which were 
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open to them — the river route and the land route. 

"But useful, and in some respects superior, as the Oob 26. 
river route had been in the mouths of June, July, h,® 
and August, Sir Colin could not but feol that with menttoor- 
the cessation of the rainy season the river would buiiocArain 
fall, and the way by it would become tedious and t^oo^to 
uncertain. He therefore resolved to do all in his j^Lahabad. 


power to improve the land route and to quicken 
the means of transport. With this view, under 


his inspiring pressure, the Government established 
the bullock train. This train was composed of 
a number of covered waggons, in each of which 


a fixed number of European soldiers could sit at 
ease. To draw these, a proportionate number of 
bullocks were posted at stages all along the road. 
The starting-point of the bullock train was the 


railway terminus at Raniganj, one hundred and 
twenty miles from Calcutta. The soldiers, leav- 


ing the train, were supposed to enter the bullock- 
carriages and to travel in them all night and in 


the early hours of the morning and evening, rest- 
ing for food during the heat of the day. This Tie sobeme 
scheme was soon brought to perfection, and was broxigit to 
made to work so as to land daily in Allahabad 


two hundred men fresh and fit for work, con- 


veyed in the space of a fortnight from Calcutta. 

But, I have said, Mr. Beadon’s famous line of Danger 
six hundred miles, once already rent in twain, was ureatened 
still far from safe. Constant revolts rendered it 
less and less so every day. The Eamgarh hattahon, 
stationed at Ranchi, on the left of the road, 
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Book XX. breaking the bands of disciplmo, menaced all tha 
— - salient points mnnmg witbiu oasy distanoo of that 
Aiig.^I's- station ; on the right tho remnants of the Diinii- 
Oot. 26 . p-^j. garrison, of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, and 

subsequently the mutinous portion of the 32nd 
Native Infantry, uniting themselves with the 
bands of Kiinwar Singh, threatened the dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood, and spread con- 
sternation amongst tho local authorities. These 
mutinous bands constituted the great difficulty 
of Sir Colin Campbell. Not that they were 
sufficiently formidable to check a British force. 
Could they have been found collected, a few 
companies of Europeans would have annihi- 
lated them. But spreading over a vast traol' of 
country, they harassed every district a,nd tbroa- 
sirOoiin tened every post. For the moment Sir Colin’s 
care was to ensure the safety of the small 
aeoureit. parties travelling along the Trunk Hoad in tho 
hullock train. To secure this ho formed moveable 
columns, of about six hundred men each, infantry 
and artillery, to patrol the road. This measure, 
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successful in so far that it secured the passage of 
the troops, was less so in another. It afforded 
to the civil authorities the temptation of diverting 
some of the troops to small and comparatively 
unimportant local operations on the flanks, “So 
that,’! says a well-informed writer, “ at one 
period, out of about two thousand four hundred 
men who were proceeding by the different rentes 
to Allahabad, one thousand eight hundred were. 


on one pretence or other, laid hold of hy the civil 
power, and employed for the time being in opera- 
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tions extraneous to the general plan of the cam- 
paign.”* 

The efforts made by the G-overnment to pro- 
duce resources and to ensure the safety of the road 
were beginning to bear good fruit when most of 
the troops diverted by Lord Elgin from the China 
Expedition arrived. These consisted of the 93rd 
Highlanders, the 23rd Fusiliers, three companies 
of the 82nd Foot, two companies Royal Artillery, 
and one company of Sappers. About the same 
time also, that is during September and in the 
first week of October, there arrived from the 
Cape of Good Hope a company of Royal Artillery 
with fifty-eight horses and about five hundred of 
the 13th Light Infantry. To hurry forward these 
troops had now become a matter of the greatest 
necessity. In the interval before their arrival 
Dehli had, it is true, fallen, but Laklmao had not 
been relieved ; so far from it, the British force 
that had reached our garrison in the Residency, 
besieged itself by the rebels, had been thus with- 
drawn from active operations, and left a gap on 
which an enterprising enemy might act with fatal 
effect. 

The rebel troops of Gwffiar were displaying 
unwonted activity, and it certainly was in them 
power at this particular period to out the British 
line in two, and sever communications between 
Calcutta and Kdnhphr. To press on troops 
quickly to Allahabad, where equipments were 
being prepared, became then an imperative duty. 
To this end eveiy exertion was made. Horses 
* Blacicwood’s Magmine, October 1858, 
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X26 THM SHANNON AND PBAEL. 

were taken bodily from regiments wbicb bad 
mutinied, and were pressed into service. The 
Military Train Oorpa, composed to a groat extent 
of old dragoons, was formed, by means of some of 
tbe borses so become available, into a cavalry regi- 
ment, and they, too, were sent on with tbe rest. 

But before a single man of tbe Obina expedi- 
tionary Corps bad left Calcutta, there bad set out 
from that city in river steamers a gallant body of 
men, gallantly commanded, destined to cover 
themselves with glory in a series of actions for 
wliicb they bad no special training. In another 
part of this history 1 have alluded to the arrival 
in Calcutta of H.M’s ships Shannon and Pearly 
and of the offer made by Lord Elgin to place 
those vessels with their respective crews at the 
disposal of the G-overnor-General. The offer was 
accepted, and, on the 18th August, Captain 
WilKam Peel had stai-ted for Allahdbdd in tho 
river steamer Ghunar with a hat in tow, convey- 
ing four hundred and fifty men, six 68-poundors, 
two 24-pound howitzers, and two field-piocos. 
Captain Peel took with him also a launch and 
cutter belonging to the Shannon* 


* The following officers 
aocompaiiied Captain, Peel; 
Lieutenants Tonng, Wilson, 
Hay, and Salmon, E.N.; 
Captain Q-ray and Lieutenant 
Stirling, B.M. ; Lieutenant 
Lind, of the Swedish. Havy ; 
the Eev. Q-. L. Bowman ; Di-. 
Planagan; Mr. Comerford, 
Assistant Paymaster ; Messrs. 
M. Haniel, Q-arrey, B. Daniel, 


Lord Walter Kgit, Lord 
Arthur Clinton, and Mr. 
Church, midshipmen; Messrs. 
Brown, Bone, and Henri, 
engineers ; Mr. Thomson, 
gunner ; Mr. Bryce, car- 
penter; Mr. Stanton, assist, 
ant-clerk ; and Messrs. Wat. 
son and Lasoelles, nayal 
cadets.— -T/ie Shannon’s Bri- 
gade in Iniia. 
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Captain "William Peel "was a man vho ’wonld booexi. 
have made his mark in any age and under any 
circumstances. To an energy that nothing could 
daunt, a power that seemed never to tire, he captain 
added a freshness of intellect, a fund of resource, 
which made him, in the expressive language of 
one of his officers, “ the mainspring that worked 
the machinery.” Bright and joyous in the field, 
with a kind word for every comrade, he caused 
the sternest duty, ordered by him, to he looked 
upon as a pleasant pastime. “ The greatness of 
our loss we shall in all probability never know,” 
wrote Dr. Russell, on learning of his untimely 
death from small-pox. And, in truth, that reflec- 
tion of the genial correspondent represents the 
exact measure by which to gauge the value of 
Peel’s services. Starting from Calcutta on an 
expedition unprecedented in Indian warfare, he 
conquered every obstacle, he succeeded to the very 
utmost extent of the power to succeed. He 
showed eminently all the qualities of an organiser 
and a leader of men. Hot one single speck of 
failure marred the brightness of his ermine. His 
remarkable success in a novel undertaking, on 
an untried field — a success apparently without an 
effort — was in itself a proof that had he survived, 
his great powers might have been usefully em- 
ployed in larger and more difficult undertakings. 

There must be something in the man who, not 
exercising supreme command, is ahle to stereotype 
his name in the history of his native land, Tet 
"William Peel accomplished this. To the chaplets 
of fame placed by his father on the altar of his 
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country, lie, still young, added another not less 
immoi’tal. 

Peel reached Allahdbad on the 2nd September. 
There he was joined on the 20th of tho following 
month by the second party from tho Shannon.'* 
By this junction the number of his brigade was 
brought to five hundred and twenty men, exclu- 
sive of officers. The Pearl brigade, of a hundred 
and fifty-five men, under Captain Sotheby, R.hT., 
was shortly after placed at the disposal of the 
authorities at Patna. 

We left Sir Colin Campbell in Calcutta engaged 
in " organising victory.” We have seen how in 
September and the first week of October he had 
been gladdened by the arrival of troops from 
China and the Capo, how ho had at onoo sent 
them to the point of rendezvous in batches of two 
hundred daily. During tho next fortnight there 
had arrived the remainder of the 82nd Boot, one 
hundred and ninety-eight men of tho 38th, H.M.’s 
34th, and one hundred and forty-four men of tho 
42nd Highlanders, and one hundred and two 
recruits for the local European regiments. These 
were quickly followed by six hundred and twelve 
men of the Royal Artillery, nine hundred and 
three of the Rifle Brigade, 2nd and 3rd battalions, 
two hundred and ninety of the 42nd Highlanders, 
three hundred and fifty-two of the 54th Foot, 
six hundred and twenty-seven of the 88th, and 

* The second detadunent and Wratislaw ; Mr. B. H. 
from the Shannon consisted of Vexney, mate ; Mr. Way,mid- 
onehnndi-ed and twenty men, sMpman; and Mr. Bicliards, 
■under Lie'utenants Vaughan naval cadet. 
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Oigh^ hunclreLl and eight, y-tlirec recrnitg. Having 
placed upon a thoroughly well organised basis the 
scheme for despatching these reinforcements as 
expeditiously as possible to the front, Sir Colin 
Campbell, with the Army Headquarters and Staff, 
set out, on the 27th October, by post, for Allah- 
dbad. 
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The operations of Sir Colin Campbell demand The namtiVo 
an entire chapter to themselves. It will be ad- road behind 
visable that, before entering upon them, I should Oaiapben. 
clear the road behind him, and place before the 
reader a general view of the transactions in Bengal 
and Bihar since Vincent Byre’s splendid gallantry 
had redeemed the laches of the Government in 


those important provinces. 

The large division of Bhagalpiir, comprising the BhdgaipUr. 
districts of Bhagalpiir, Manghyr, Piirnia, Santha- 
lia, and Rajmahal, was governed by Mr. George 
Yule as Commissioner. The division constituted 
the eastern moiety of the province of Bihfo. The 
headquarters were at the station of Bhagalpiir, 
on the Ganges, two hundred and sixty-six miles 
westward of Calcutta. 

Mr. George Yule* was a good specimen of a Jir. Goorge 
manly, true-hearted gentleman. He was essen- 
tially a man of action. His even-handed justice 
had gained for him — what was rare in those days 
—the confidence alike of the native ryot and the 
European planter. Both classes alike trusted 
him, and both were prepared to obey his orders 
without hesitation or murmur. 


n. 


* Now Sir George Yule, K.C.S.I. 


9 
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Up to tlie time -when the native garrison of 
Danapiir broke ont into revolt, there had boon no 
signs of disaffection in the Bliagalphr division. 
The troops quartered there — the hth Irregular 
Cavalry, with their headquarters at Uhiigalpur, the 
32nd stationed at Baosi, and the 63rd at Bai’hain- 
piir, had, with the exception noted in the pre- 
ceding volume,* displayed no inclination to fol- 
low the example of their mutinous brethren. The 
conduct of Major Macdonald on the occasion in 
question had greatly impressed the men of the 
5th, and the strong will of that courageous man 
had repressed the smallest inclination on the part 
of his soldiers to manifest the sympathies which, 
subsequent experience proved, they held in secret. 
The men of the corps had, subsequently to the 
event of the 12th June, been detaclied to varions 
stations in the division, as well to divide thorn as 
to overawe the turbulent classes. 

Although ruling over a native population num- 
bering, besides the Santhals, about six millions, 
Mr. Yule had considered it imnocessary to ask 
for, or to accept, the services of a European de- 
tachment, however small. He believed that if the 
districts contiguous would but remain loyal, he 
would be able, with the assistance of his assistants 
and the planters, to maintain order in Bhagalpiir. 
He did so, successfully, till the third week of 
July. But when, during that week, the mutiny 
of the 12th Irregular Cavalry and the native regi- 
ments quartered at DanApiir threatened the loss 


* Tol. i. page 37, 
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of TYOstern BiTaaVj lie deemed it pnidont to detain 
at Blitigalpiir ninety men of the Sth FusilierSj 
then being towed np the river, and to despatch 
fifty men of the same regiment to gai’rison the 
important fortress of Manghir. 

The proceedings of the native soldiers of the 
Ddndphr garrison, almost invited to mutiny by 
the supine action of the Supreme Grovernment, 
combined with the immediate rising of Xunwar 
Singh to render the condition of eastern Bihar 
dangerous in the extreme. Not only was it 
impossible any longer to rely upon the native 
soldiers in that province, but it had become ne- 
cessary, for the security of life and property, to 
prove to the disaffected that the hand wielding 
executive power was thoroughly aware of the 
danger, and thoroughly ready to meet it. 

Mr. Yule, as a practical man, accustomed to 
command, was well awai’e that occasions may arise 
when an active demonstration is the best defence. 
Such an occasion had, in his opinion, ai’isen in 
eastern Bihdr, and he prepared to act accordingly, 

Fore-warned, it was necessary to be fore-armed. 
His first act, then, had been to press into his ser- 
vice the detachment of the' European troops 
passing by, and secured Bhagalpilr and Manghir. 
The importance of this precautionary measure 
can scarcely bo over-rated. The occupation of 
those two stations, both salient points on the 
Q-anges, was absolutely essential to the free navi- 
gation of that river, and it must be remembered 
that in J uly, when Mr. Beadon’s line of six hun- 
dred miles had been broken, the Ganges consti- 

9 * 
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tuted tlio only safe liigliway botivvooii Calcutta and 
Allaliabad. 

G-reat as was the advantage thus gained, 
another, second only to it in impovtanco, naturally 
followed. The native troops stationed at Btirliaiu- 
piir had not, up to that time, thanks to the timid 
policy of the Government, been disarmed. Hud 
Bhagalpnr and Maugliir not been occupied by 
Europeans, the armod mutinous soldiers scattered 
over western Bihb’ would have held uninterrupted 
communication with their brethren on either side 
of them, and a general insurrection would pro- 
bably have ensued. 

But the occupation of those stations cowed the 
disaffected for the time. They were content to 
wait. The fate of eastern Biluir now dopondod 
on the result of the siege of Arab. To that tlio 
eyes of the natives were turned with an oxoito- 
ment daily increasing. 

One rather remarkable circumstance dosorvos 
to be noticed. Ill news generally, it is said, 
flies quickly. But it is a fact that through- 
out the troubled times of the mutiny, news 
betokening evil to the I’ebels did not fly surely to 
their friends. It was not that the rebels failed 
to transmit to them a true record of events. 
But that record came, not written on paper, 
but by word of mouth. The result was that 
when the news was bad, the men who re- 
ceived it, impatient of inaction, and conflident 
of ultimate success, refused to believe it. Their 
sanguine natures induced them to imagine that 
the Europeans had invented the bad news and 
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had caused it to be conveyed to them by men 
whom they had suboimed. Tliey proceeded to act 
then, in very many cases, as though the boai'ing 
of the news were exactly contrary to the actual 
meaning of the words in which it was conveyed. 

So ib happened on this occasion. The 6th Irre- 
gular Cavalry in the districts round Blaagalpiir had, 
in common with the other native soldiers in the 
province, waited long for the result of the leaguer 
of Arab. Had they not waited, but broken out, 
the difficulties of the British position in Bihar 
would have been enormously increased. But they 
waited to hear of its fall. On the 14th Augmst 
information reached the men of the 6th that Arah 
had been relieved by Eyre. They believed this 
story to be .a weak invention of the enemy — that 
the contrary had happened. That night, therefore, 
they deserted, and pushed with all speed for Baosi, 
where the 32nd Native Infantry wei’e stationed. 

But before the mutineers of the 5tli Irregulars 
reached the 32nd Native Infantry, the men of 
that regiment had received positive proof of the 
utter and absolute defeat of their brethren at 
Arah and at Jagdispiir. Mr. Tule, too, with an 
energy worthy of the occasion, had despatched to 
their commandant. Colonel Burney, a special mes- 
senger, warning him of the departure in his 
direction of the 6th. Burney was a capable man, 
a splendid linguist, and .thoroughly conversant 
with the native character. He harangued his 
men, and made it palpably clear to them that 
whether they should march eastward or westward, 
they would march to destruction. He spoke 
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eloquently and ■with effect. When the 5tli Crvo- 
ii'iilars then, on the Ifith, presented theinsolvcH Jtt 
Baosi, they were received by the 32ii(l Aviib bullets 
and bayonets. The Sth, baffled in their hopes, 
continued thoir course vvt Rohni to Arab. 

For the moment the active measures of Yulo had 
conjured from eastern Bihar all danger. It was, 
however, otherwise in the neighbouring district of 
Chutid Nagpiir. This mountainous district lies 
between southern Bihffl-, western Bengal, Orish, 
and the Central Provinces. It is called Ohutia 
]Sld,gp-ur from Ohutia near Ranchi, the residenoo 
of the Eajhs of Nagpiir. It is chiefly inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes, suchavS Kdls, Oraons, Miind;is, 
Bliumij, Korwas, and others. Its chief military 
stations wero Hazarlbdgh, Ranchi, Ohaibasa and 
Parillid. 

At Haziirlb%h there was quartered in July 
1867 a detachment of the 8bh Native Infantry ; 
at Ranchi, the headquarters and ai'tillory of the 
local Rdmgarh battalion; and at Ohaibdsa and 
Pariilia, detachments of that battalion. The 
acting Commissioner of the district was Captain 
Dalton. 

The news of the mutiny of the native garrison 
at Daniipur and of the rising of Kiinwar Singh, 
reached Hazaribagh on the 30th July. The de- 
tachment of the 8th Native Infantry at once 
mutinied, driving their officers and the civil 
authorities from the station. 

Those were still the days of confidence. Al- 
most every officer of the native army, whilst 
admitting and deploring the disaffection of other 
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regiments, believed implicitly in. tlie loyalty of lus 
own men. When, then, intelligence reached 
Diiranda, the civil stntaon adjoining Ranchi, that 
the troops at Hazaribagh, only sixty miles 
distant, were shalcy, the officer commanding 
at that station despatched Lieutenant Graham 
with thirty horsemen of the Ramgarh Irre- 
gular Cavalry, two companies of the Ramgarh 
battalion, and two guns, to Hazaribagh, to dis- 
arm them. Graham marched, but he had not 
reached the second stage before Captain Oakes 
met him with the information that the detach- 
ment of the 8th Native Infantry had mutinied the 
previous day. That same night his own infantry 
mutinied, seized, in spite of his protestations, 
fcho guns and ammunition, as well as four ele- 
phants, the property of Captain Dalton, and 
inarched back to RuncM, breathing hostile impre- 
cations against the Europeans there stationed. 
The cavalry remained staunch. 

Captain Dalton and a few European officers 
were at Ranchi. They received timely informa- 
tion of the revolt. The defence of the place was 
impossible. They remained there, however, till 
the latest safe moment, and then proceeded to 
Hazaribagh, now abandoned by tbe rebels, and 
wbither Lieutenant Grabam with a few horsemen 
who had remained faithful had preceded them. 

The stations of Ranchi and Diiranda fell into 
the hands of the rebels, who plundered tbe 
treasury, fired cannon at tbe church, released the 
prisoners, and destroyed private property. 

Meanwhile, Dalton, ably seconded by the offi- 
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Book XT. cors of ilio Ramo'Tii’li baitiiliou !iiti(i cavalry, 
oimptet 1. officers, DjiYies iint’l 

Au^rt. Oakes, was oxorLing liiuisell t.o n^siovo 

EiBoiont order in Hazaiabagh. In this lio was loyaliy 
assisted by the llaja of Ramgarli. Tliis potty 
Daitoa to chief placed at the Commissioner’s disposal some 
forty or fifty armed men. With the aid of these 
men, and of the few native horsemen and foot 
soldiers who had I’emained faithful, Dalton not 
only tranquillised Hazaribagh, but he recovered 
a large quantity of the property seized by 
the rebels, and captured many of them. In a 
few days the courts were re-oponed, and business 
proceeded as usual. 

Pardiidand At Panllid and at Ohaibdsd., the other posts 
Ohaibaad.. Ohutia ISlagpiir occupied by native troops, 
scenes had taken place similar to those onaotod at 
Rdnchi and Hazaribagh. On tho 6th August, 
the sepoys of the Ramgarh battalion., stationed 
at those places, mutinied, plundered the treasury, 
released the prisoners, and sacked the private 
houses of the Europeans. These, few in number, 
fell back xipon Rdniganj. 

Loyal oonaiiot The Rdj a of Ramgaih, at the time that he afforded 

of Efai^aiV to the Commissioner of Ohutia Nagpiir the aid in 
armed men of which I have spoken, had expressed 
his strong conviction that it would be difficult 
to hold Hazaribagh against the surging influences 
around it, unless European troops shonld be sent 
to occupy it. He had therefore pressed upon 
Captain Dalton the necessity of asking at once 
for a European regiment. 

Captain Dalton asked for a European regiment. 
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It WFis blit TiaUiral and proper that bo slioiild do 
so. But how was it possible lor the Governmont 
to comply ? Dehll had not Mien. The districts 
below Kanhpdr were in the state which I have 
endeavoured to describe in the opening pages of 
this chapter. Sir Colin Campbell had just ar- 
rived, but Sir Colin Campbell had not a soldier 
to dispose of. When an army was urgently 
required at Kauhpiir, it was not in his power to 
do more than to organize transport for the troops 
which were to come, but which had not arrived. 

It happened, however, that the Government 
had other resources at its disposal, and that it 
was possible to use these for the double purpose 
of tranquillising Chutia Hagpilr en route and of 
then lending a hand to the force which was con- 
centrating at Allahabad. 

The native soldiers of the army of the Madras 
Presidency — those of one regiment, the 8th Light 
Cavalry excepted — had not been tainted by the 
mutinous spirit which had disgraced their 
brethren in the Bengal army. Inheritors of the 
fame of the men who had fought the Trench 
soldiers of Lally, who had helped to wrest 
Southern India from the grasp of Haidar Ali, the 
Madras sepoys had come forward, on the first 
bursting of the storm, to ofier their services, had 
begged — to use their own touching language — • 
“to be granted an opportunity of proving their 
faithful attachment to the Government which had 
cherished them.” After some hesitation, the 
Government of India responded favourably to 
the request thus pressed upon them. On the 6th, 
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Angutit, tlio 27tli Ucg’hnouL Miulras TSTaiivo 
Infaniiy, and a wing of Llio 17tli Rogiinoidi 
Native Infantry, landed in Calcutta. They wore 
speedily followed by tbo remaining wing of tbc 1 7tb 
Eegiment, some native artillerymen, a company 
of sappers, balf of tlie B Troop Horao Aidilloiy, 
and a little later by a Rifle battalion composed of 
the rifle companies of tbe 1st, 5tb, ]6tb, 24tb, 
36tb, 49fcb, and 34tb Regiments of Native In- 
fantry, tlie wbole under fbe command of Briga- 
dier M. Oartbew. 

Of Brigadier Oartbew I shall have to speak 
more in detail further on. It will suffice here 
to state that to a thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion he combined great quickness of military vision, 
the capacity and tho nerve to strike at the right 
moment. All that he did, ho did thoroughly and 
well. With larger opportunities it cannot bo 
doubted that he would have achieved groat 
things. 

Besides the troops of the Madras Army already 
enumerated, there were others marching hy land 
from Katak in eastern Bongal. Among those was 
the 1 8th Madras Natiwe Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Oolonel Bischer, 

These Madras troops constituted the further 
resources at the disposal of the Government of 
India to wRich I have alluded, and which enabled 
them to reply with effect to Captain Dalton’s 
requisition for European troops. 

They pointed out to him, in effect, that the 
moment the artillery, then daily expected from 
Madras, should arrive, a considerable force woiild 
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be sent to restore order ; tlint one column would 
proceed along tbe grand trunk road to Barlif 
and Hazaribagli, tbe other direct to Pardlia and 
Ednchi. The Government expressed a hope that 
until these reinforcements should arrive Captain 
Dalton would be able to maintain himself at 
ITazaribagh. 

But this was just what Captain Dalton could 
not do. Matters became so threatening that he, 
accompanied by h's few adhererv! s, was forced, on 
the 13th, to fall back on Bagoda. Here he re- 
mained for a few days, when he was joined by 
one hundred and fifty of Eattray’s Sikhs, under 
Lieutenant Earle. With these men, Dalton re- 
occupied Hazaribagh. 

But the mutineers were still at large, and 
although the Government, grown wise by expe- 
rience, had endeavoured to prevent any augmen- 
tation of their forces by the disarming, on the 
2nd August, of the 63rd Native Infantry, the 11th 
Irregular Cavalry, and the troops of the Fawab 
Nazim at Barhiimpur, yet the presence of a con- 
siderable body of revolted soldiers of all arms 
in the vicinity of the grand trunk road — the 
line of six hundred miles — constituted a danger 
which it was necessary to meet, and meet quickly. 
The danger was increased by the sudden mutiny, 
accompanied by the murder of their of&cers, of 
two companies of the 32nd Native Infantry at 
D^ogarh in the Santhdl districts. 

The Government therefore revised their plans. 
Countermanding their intention of working on 
two lines, they directed Colonel Fischer, command- 
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ing a detaoliraonti of Madras i roop'^i, tn mass b'lioni, 
and marclv by Avay of Doraiula on [JaKaribagb. 

Fisober received this jnossago aL Barin' on i be 
night of the 13th September, lie had with him 
his own regiment, a few Sikhs, a detachment of 
the S3rd, and two guns. 

Before the message arrived, he had ascertained 
that the mutineers had left Ohutia Nagpiir, pro- 
bably for Rhotasgarh : he submitted that instead 
of marching on Hazdribagh, he should move to 
intercept them in their retreat. This was agreed 
to in principle, but other contradictory telegrams 
from headquarters disarranged Fischer’s plans. 
When at length he received the orders to carry 
out his own ideasjhe had ahmdy despatched Major 
English with one hundred and fifty men of the 
53rd and one hundred and fifty Sikhs towards 
Dorancla. 

Whilst English was marching on Dorandd, 
Rattray, with two hundred Sikhs, was inl-ronohod 
at Dehri, and Fischer, with the main body, was 
moving towards Jalpa. No one knew where the 
enemy was. “ It is incredible, hut a fact,” wrote 
Colonel Fischer, on the 24th September, to the 
Chief of the Staff at Calcutta, “ that the Rdm- 
garb mutineers, with their guns, are moving about 
in a small province, and not an official, civil or 
military, can tell where they are to be found.” 
A careful consideration of probabilities induced 
Fischer, however, to think that Chattra would 
prove to he their place of refuge. He informed 
the Chief of the Staff of his opinion. But in 
reply, Fischer was relieved from the charge of 
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the operations against the insurgents, and directed 
to protect the trunk road. The small campaign 
in Chutia Nagpiir was confided to Major English, 
under the direct orders of theCommander-m-Chicf. 

Major English marched then on Ohattra, 
reached that place at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 2nd October, and encamped on the west side 
of the town. That officer’s force now consisted of 
one hundred and eighty men of the 53rd Foot, 
one hundred and fifty Sikhs, and two guns, in all 
about three hundred and fifty men. The rebels 
amounted to three thousand. Nothing daunted, 
English attacked them, and after a resistance 
lasting over an hour, completely defeated them. 
The survivors fled in great disorder, hotly pur- 
sued for some distance, leaving in the hands of 
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the victors four guns and waggons complete, nnti com. 
forty carts laden with ammunition, ten elephants, fi^taYhem. 
twenty-nine pair of ordnance bullocks, and several 
boxes of treasure. The loss of the British 


amounted to forty-two killed and wounded: that 
of the enemy was never accurately known. 

This action removed the greatest danger from tlo pronnoi. 
the grand trunk road. Though English’s de- to^tSTpYoLi- 
taohment, in the pressing circumstances of the 
times, was not allowed to remain in the province, 

Rattray’s Sikhs were left there, and these ex- 
cellent soldiers, under the guidance of their active 
and energetic commander, proved themselves 
fully competent to make head against the in- 
surgents in Ohutifi Nfigpfir and in the districts 
immediately to the north and east of it. 
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BOOK XI. 


CHAPTER II. 

I ttETCKN to Sir Colin Campbell. That gallant 
officer left Oalontta for AllaliiibAd on tlio 27tli 
October. Tbe inseonrity of tbo road was almost 
illustrated by bis capture. The two revolted com- 
panies of tbe 32nd Native Infantry bad piifibod 
northwards, travelling on the elephants they hiul 
purloined. Sir Colin and his staff travelled with- 
out an escort. They roaohed Sherghdti in safety. 
Again setting out, they had proceeded ton or 
twelve miles, when a turn of the road rcvcalod to 
the driver of the foremost carriage the Coui’toen 
elephants laden with native soldiers, and escorted 
by some twenty-five sowars. Eortunately, the 
bullock train with a British detachment was 
some short distance behind. On this train the 
carriages at once fell back. But for the good 
look-ont and prompt action of the drivers, the 
Commander-in-Ohief could not have escaped 
capture — and worse. 
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On tlie evening of Lhe 1st NovembcL’, Sir Colin 
arrived at Allahabad. The troops of the Line and 
the Naval Brigade, pushed to that station by the 
energy of the Commander-in-Ohief, had, nnder 
his instructions, left it in strong columns or de- 
tachments for Kanhpur. Some of these had 
reached that place without encountering an enemy 
on the road. The case was otherwise with the 
column of which a detachment of Peel’s Naval 
Brigade, under Peel himself, formed a consider- 
able portion. . 

One detachment of the Naval Brigade, consist- 
ing of a hundred men and four officers, escorting 
the siege-train, had loft Allahabad for Kdnhpiir 
on the 23rd October; the second detachment, 
nnder Peel himself, followed on the 28th. 
Accompanying this second detachment, vere a 
wing of the 63rd Eegimont, a company of the 
93rd, drafts for different regiments, and a com- 
pany of Eoyal Engineers, the whole under the 
command of Colonel Powell, O.B., of the 53rd. 
It is with this last detachment that I have at 
present to deal. 

This column reached Fathptir, about midway 
between Allahdbad and Kanhpur, at midnight of 
the 31st October. That afternoon, information 
had reached Powell that the revolted regiments of 
the Danapdr garrison, the same whom Eyre had 
driven out of Bihdrj their ranks swollen by other 
m ntineers, were then occupying a strong position 
at tne village of Kajwfi, some twenty-four miles 
north-west of Eathpiir. Their numbers were 
estimated at, in round numbers, two thousand 
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aopoys, and about ^'lio same uumbor of unliraiu-od 
ad.bercnts. 

Kaj-wa is rather a famous placo in Indian bis- 
tory. Here it was, in January 1659, that Auvaiig- 
zib gained the empire of ITiiidustan by a decisivo 
victory over bis brother Sliuja. Close to tho town 
is a spacious garden, walled and turroted, flanked 
by enclosures, capable, when held by good soldiers, 
of offering a solid resistance to an advancing foo. 
Moreover, troops occnjiying this place barred tho 
road to any column marching from Fathpiii’ to 
Kanhpiir. 

Powell possessed the truest instincts of a soldier. 
He had been in Fort William in command of his 
regiment when the mutiny broke out. He had 
watched every turn it had taken, and throiigliout, 
Avhen our fortunes scorned lowest, had proolaintod 
bis certain confidence m tho ultimate succoas of 
our arms. Ho had panted for action. Now, wn 
expectedly, tho opportunity came to him. Ho 
marched on at once to Fathpfir and arrivod thoro 
at midnight. That night he made all his prepara- 
tions for a forced march and an attack on tho 
following morning. 

At half past 6 o’clock on the morning of the 
1st November, Powell set out with a detachment, 
increased before coming into action to five hun- 
dred and thirty men. It consisted of a hundred 
and three officers and men of the Naval Brigade 
under Peel, one company of Eoyal Engineers, 
under Captain Clarke, two companies (one hun- 
dred and sixty-two men) of the 53rd, under Major 
Clarke, one company of the 93rd, under Captain 
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Oornwallj and a company made up of tKe men ot 
difXereut detaoliments, under Lieutenant Panning. 
It had two 9-pounder guns, under Lieutenant 
Anderson. Captain William Peel was the second 
in command. 

It was not till 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
following day that Powell came in sight of the 
enemy. He saw at a glance that he had them. 
Instead of taking advantage of the walled garden 
and the buildings in Kajwa, they had placed their 
right on open ground, covered by some sand hil- 
locks, forming a sort of embankment; their left 
on higher ground on the other side of the road. 
They had three guns posted in the road, two 
somewhat in advance, the third on a bridge neai' 
the village behind. A field of standmg corn in 
front of their position concealed their skirmishers. 

Powell attacked at once. Pushing the enemy’s 
skirmishers out of tho corn-fields, he made a dash 
at the two foremost guns, the fire of which had 
done great execution amongst his men. He had 
just secured these when he fell dead with a bullet 
through his forehead. The command then de- 
volved on Peel. 

Whilst the 53rd, under Powell, had been march- 
ing on the guns, the Haval Brigade, on the right, 
had forced back the enemy’s left. The position 
of the battle was then changed. The enemy, 
driven back on the left, now faced the road, and 
the British, whose right had been thrown forward, 
faced them. Peel gave them no time to rally. 
Posting a strong force to secure his new position, 
he carried his troops round the upper end of the 
n. 10 
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embankment, cut tlic enotny’a force in two and 
drove tkem from their posii.iona, oaiituring their 
camp, two of their gnns, and a tumbril. 

Pursuit was impossible. Tlio infantry had 
marched seventy-two miles in three days, and 
Peel had no cavalry. Ills losses, too, had boon 
severe, amounting in khlcd and wounded to ninety- 
five. That of the enemy was estimated at throe 
hundred. The captured gnns and tumbril, as well 
as a third gun and three tumhrils, abandoned by 
tbe rebels in their flight, wore brought into camp 
the same evening. Peel then regained the high 
road and pursued his march to Kanhpiir. 

This successful action was fought the day Sir 
Colin Campbell arrived at Allahabad. It made 
the way clear for his further progress. Sir Colin 
stayed at Allahabdd only one day. TTo did. not 
leave, however, until ho had perfeoi-ed all the 
arrangements for the districts ho liad loft, those 
especially by which aforco under Colonel Longdon, 
of the 10th Poot, was to cleat of rohols the district 
of Azamgarh and its neighbourhood. The move- 
ments of this force will be referred to hereafter. 

The Commander-in-Chief reached Kdnhpiir on 
the 8rd hlovember. Biejecting the counsels which 
conceited men attempted to tbrust upon him, he 
had resolved, before doing anything else, to re- 
lieve Lakhnao. Oudh was the ulcer which had 
up to this time swallowed up all the reiuforoe- 
menta which had been pushed up from Calcutta, 
which was attracting to it the hardened warriors 
released by the fall of Dehli. At all costs the 
heart of Oudh must be pierced : Lakhnao must be 
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reaily conquered before a single step could be taken 
to subdue enemies still rising up on many sides. 

I use tbe expression, “still rising up,” ad- 
visedly. It had been very generally believed that 
the fall of Dehli would terminate the revolt. 
It did nothing of the sort. It is true that it 
saved India : that is, occurring when it did, it 
prevented the insurrection of the Panjab. On 
the other hand, it added greatly to the number of 
our enemies in the field. The rebellious sepoys, 
cooped up till its faU in Dehli, spread in detach- 
ments over the country. But, perhaps, its most 
important result was the manner in which it 
affected the trained soldiers of the Maharaja of 
Gwfiliar. 

In the preceding volume I have narrated how 
whilst the troops of Sindia had mutinied, Sindia 
himself had remained loyal to his British overlord. 
Sindia continued loyal to the end. When, on the 
22nd September, ho received certain tidings of 
the complete conquest) of Dehli, his joy could not 
contain itself. At last he was free from the ten- 
sion that had almost killed him. He could breathe : 
he could talk : he could even laugh. It often 
happens that sudden transition from anxiety to 
its opposite can find rehef only in exaggerated 
expressions of pleasure. It was so in this instance. 
Sindia’s joy was so unmistakeable, that the trained 
soldiers, whom till then he had succeeded in de- 
taining at Q-waliar under various pretences, broke 
loose from his grasp, and sought a chief who 
would lead them against the English. After brief 
negotiation they agreed to the terms offered by 
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tlio Riini of Jlitmsi and licr confetlorato, Tdiilia 
Topi, the Maratha chief, who, iiudei' tho ordora 
of N^na Sahib, had stiperintonded tlio nuissaci'o 
of Kanhpiir. Taniia at onco assumed ooumuirnd of 
them. A. wary, capable, astute uiau, he alone of 
all the natives brought by the mutiny to tho front 
— Kiiuwar Singh and the Oudh Moulvi alone ex- 
cepted — showed any great qualities of generalship. 
Tdntia was a man to be feamd. Fortunate was 
it for the British that the Gwaliar soldiers had 
not earlier placed themselves under his orders, 
for his first act on taking up his office was to 
march them southwards to occupy a position 
which should threaten Kanhpfir. 

A weaker mind than that of Sir Oolin Campbell 
p^mptad Sir might hav 0 been deterred, by the action of T Anti a 
maroh°in tho ^opi, froin leaving Kanhpiir with a small garrison 
^stto rtanc o, and marching to a contest which must bo despei’ato, 
and miglxt be doubtful at Lakbnao. But, in war, 
something must always he risked. Tho informa- 
tion from Lakhnao was to the efCocfc that the store 
of provisions could not well last to the end of the 
month. There we had our soldiers, our women, 
our prestige. That was the decisive point — and 
Sir Cohn had a way of always striking at the 
decisive point. 

Fo^b Grant’s Before he reached Kanhpiir, then, he had made 
hayonTthe ^is arrangements for an advance on Lakhnao. 
Banni bridge, j akeady stated that Hope Grant’s column 
had reached Kanhpiir on the 26th October, and 
had been there increased to an effective strength 
of five thousand five hundred ; that he had crossed 
the Ganges on tho 80th, and pushing forward, 
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had encamped on the plain between Banni and 
the Alambdgh, to await there the arrival of Sir 
Colin. In this position Grant formed the point 
d’appui upon which all the detachments and store 
carts, as they came up, were to mass themselves. 
Daily there arrived something in the way of pro- 
visions and carriage — ^for the certainty of having to 
carry back with him the women and children had 
not been lost sight of by the Commander-in- Chief. 

Sir Colin Campbell joined Hope Grant on the 
9th. The interval — from the 3rd to the 9th — had 
been spent by the Commander-in-Ohief in ar- 
ranging for the protection of his base — that base 
being Kanhplir. He left behind him at that 
station about five hundred Europeans, These con- 
sisted of four companies of the 64th Eegiment, 
strengthened by men belonging to other regi- 
ments to four hundred and fifty mon ; forty-seven 
men of the Naval Brigade ; and some eighteen or 
twenty artillerymen. There were besides a few 
Sikhs, who, with the artillerymen, manned a field 
battery of four guns, which had been hastily im- 
provised. This garrison was placed under the 
command of Major-General Charles A. Windham, 
C.B., of Eedan celebrity. Windham was directed 
by the Commander-in-Chief to place his troops 
within the intrenchment which, on the reoccupa- 
tion of Ednhpfir by Havelock in July, had been 
hastily constructed on the river ; not to attack 
any enemy unless by so doing he could prevent the 
bombardment of the intrenchment ; to send into 
Oudh, by wings of regiments, the detachments of 
European infantry which might arrive j on no 
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pretext to detain tliem irnlcss lie sliould bo seriously 
threatened, and, even in that case, in ask for in- 
structions from the Oomraandor -in- Chief. Wind- 
ham was authorised, however, to keep back the bii- 
gade of Madras native troops, expected the follow- 
ing day, the 10 th November, until the inteniaons of 
the Grwalihr contingent should become developed. 

Having, by these instructions, secured, as he 
believed, his base. Sir Oolin Campbell started on 
the 9th, accompanied by his staff, to join Hope 
Grant’s camp in the sandy plain four miles beyond 
Banni. He reached it that afternoon, had a cordial 
meeting with Hope Grant and his old friends of 
the Hehli force, and, after a short conversation, 
gave his orders for the following day. In pur- 
suance of these orders. Colonel Adrian Hope was 
sent forward to the Alambagh, the following day, 
in charge of a large convoy of provisions. The 
provisions were to be left there, and the carts 
laden with sick and wounded to be sent back to 
Kanhpur. That same day a portion of the siege- 
train, escorted by the Naval Brigade, arrived in 
camp. This had been expected. But it had been 
preceded by an arrival which was not altogether 
anticipated. Suddenly, in the early morning of 
the 10th, there presented himself to the astonished 
gaze of Sir Cohn Campbell, an European gentleman, 
disguised as a native, and who, in that disguise, 
had managed to make his way through the be- 
leaguring forces, carrying on his person important 
despatches. His name was Kavanagh, To under- 
stand thoroughly the nature of the information he 
brought, I must ask the reader to return with 
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me to Laklmao, and to viow the Eesidency on the 
morrow of the arrival of the relieving force under 
Ootram and Havelock. 

On the night of the 25th September, the ad- 
vanced portion of Havelock’s force had entered 
the Residency. They were followed the next 
morning by all but the rear-guard. Thanks to 
the splendid exertions of Colonel Napier, R.E., 
and the valour and skill of Grump, of Olpherts, of 
Fraser, of Private Duffy — of the artillery — of 
Lowe of the 32nd, who covered the movement, 
of Dodgson and of others, the wounded men and 
the guns were brought safely to the new ground 
occupied by the British, and to which reference 
will be presently made, on the 27th. It had been 
already discovered that the advent of Outram’s 
force constituted not a relief but a reinfoi’cement ; 
that means of transport for the ladies and chil- 
dren, the sick and the wounded, were wanting j 
that an enormous addition had been made to the 
hospital list ; and that oven had the transport been 
available, the combined force was scarcely strong 
enough to escort it to Kanhpiir. But one course, 
then, remained open to Outi’am, and that was to 
hold the Residency untd he should be effectively 
relieved by Sir Oolin Campbell. 

Outram’s first care was to provide accommo- 
dation for the largely increased force. With this 
view, he at once caused the palaces extending along 
the line of the river, the Tara Koti, the Ohattar 
Manzil, and the Farid Baksh, to be occupied, the 
enemy’s works and guns in the vicinity being at 
the same time destroyed. 
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Those posts wcro taken on the niorniug of tlio 
26tli September. One party, composed of one 
Imndrod and fifty men of tlio 32iid Eogiineiii., 
under Captain Lowe, commanding that regiment, 
attacked tbe rebels in the Captain Bazaar, drove 
them into tbe Giimti with loss, and captured 
three large and four small guns. Anotbor, com- 
posed of tbe 13th Native Infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant Aitken, assaulted the gateway loading to 
the Farid Baksh palace, and carried it with con- 
siderable loss to the enemy. It was mainly in 
consequence of these sorties that the palaces 
above mentioned fell into the hands of the 
British. 

These new posts were held by the troops form- 
ing Havelock’s command, and wore under his 
personal orders. The old garrison, reinforced by 
the Madras Fusiliers, contiimed, under Brigadier 
Inglis, to occupy their posts in the Rosidonoy. 
There remains to be mentioned the Alambfigh. 
The reader will remember that this place had 
been oconpied by Havelock on the 23rd Sept- 
ember, that he had stored there the baggage of 
the force, and left in it a guard of two hundred 
and fifty men. This small party had under its 
charge many of the wounded, several of whom 
speedily became convalescent and able to bear 
arms. Separated from the Residency as was the 
Alambagh by the city, which was stiU and was 
likely to remain in the hands of the rebels, it 
was very defensible. A fortified enclosure, the 
garrison brought to defend it two heavy guns 
and two Q-pounders, besides others taken from 
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the enemy. They had ammunition and water, 
every necessary of life except a large store of 
provisions. It was very desirable to maintain 
the position as a touching point for a relieving 
army. But the want of provisions constituted a 
difficulty. Outram therefore instructed Major 
McIntyre, 78 th Highlanders, the senior officer at 
the post, to hold it as long as he could do so, 
and only in case of absolute necessity to fall 
back on Kanhpdr. 

To rid himself entirely of his native cavalry, 
useless inside a fortified enclosure, Outram, at 
an early period after his arrival, directed Lieu- 
tenant Hardinge to endeavour to arrange so 
that they should all leave the enclosure in the 
dark of the night, and, if successful in this, 
should make at once for Kanhpxir. Hardinge 
got his men under arms and endeavoured to 
lead them out. But the sound of his horses’ 
hoofs was the signal for a heavy and con- 
centrated fire upon them from the loop-holed 
houses of the streets through which they had to 
pass — a fire so heavy and so concentrated that 
the attempt had to be abandoned. It was clear 
that the enemy were well on the alert. The 
result was that the horses, reduced in the absence 
of grass to feed on the bark and branches of the 
trees, died in great numbers, and those that sur- 
vived to get out were utterly unfit for service. 

The six weeks which followed the arrival of 
Outram’s force have not been inaptly described 
as the blockade. That arrival had terminated the 
siege. The danger of being overwhelmed by the 
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masses of the enemy hatl in a groat moasuro 
passed away. But, in spite of this oliaiig'o in 
tlieir condition, evonts wore of frctpiont oecur- 
renco which served to keep up tho soldierly 
excitement of the garrison. There was only this 
difference in the feeling. Before tho reinforce- 
ments had reached it, it had generally boon tho 
excitement of defence; it had now become the 
more stirring excitement of attack. 

On the 27th September, for instance, a party of 
the 1st Fusiliers, and some men of the 32nd Regi- 
ment, under the command of Major Stephenson, 
made a sortie for the purpose of taking some 
guns in the enemy’s Kanliprir battery. Tho 
British troops were met by a very heavy fire 
from the enemy, and although they suooeodod in 
spiking three of the enemy’s guns, they were 
unable to bring thorn back within tho dofonoos. 
On thoir return, they were exposed to ho de- 
structive a fire from the tops of houses and loop- 
holes that they found it most difficult to cari'y in 
their hilled and wounded. One sergeant, severely 
wounded, must have been left on the ground, had 
not a private of the 32ud, in tho most gallaiit 
manner, and with the assistance of Captain Galway 
1st Madras Fusiliers, carried him to a place of 
safety. Lieutenant BEuxham, of the 48th Native 
Infantry, was wounded.* 

The unexampled losses which the 32nd Regi- 
ment had suffered, may be gathered from the 

* :For his conduct on this gallantry, Private William 
occasion, follonung on pre- Dowling, of tie 32nd Poot, 
none acts of distinguished received the Tiotoria Ofoss. 
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fact that, on this occasion, they were commanded 
by Lieutenant Warner, of the 7th Light Cavalry, 
solely because there were no regimental officers 
available. Tried as this gallant regiment had 
been during the siege, its men were yet detailed 
for every sortie and for every attack. 

Thus on the 29th September, three sorties were 
made simultaneously. One of these proceeded 
from the left square of the Brigade Mess ; the 
second from the Sikh Square ; the third from 
the Eedan. The last named, composed of two 
hundred men, with a reserve of one hundred and 
fifty, from the 32nd and 5th Fusiliers, drove the 
enemy from their guns, and advanced till they 
came to a lane commanded by an 1 8-pounder. In 
this advance they lost Captain McCabe of the 
32nd, a most distinguished officer, who was then 
leading his fourth sortie. Major Simmons of the 
5th Fusiliers was also shot dead; and, it being 
ascertained that no further advance could be 
made without considerable loss, the party was 
recalled. The second party, from the Sikh Square, 
commanded by Lieutenant Hardinge, was com- 
posed of men from the 32nd, 78th, and Ist Madras 
Fusiliers, two hundred in all, and supported by 
some men of the 13tli Native Infantry, under 
Lieutenant Aitken. They succeeded in demolish- 
ing several houses and batteries. The first- 
named party, commanded by Captain Shute, and 
composed of men from the 32nd, 64th, and 
84th, succeeded in destroying a 24-pound6r gun, 
and in spiking two mortars, and four native giina 
of small calibre. Their loss was very severe. 
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quite diaproportionato to tlio Rorvico rendoi’od. 
On the 2ncl November Lioiitenant llartliiipi; again 
led a party composed of tho 32nd, fi itli, 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, and seven artilleryinon, to 
destroy some guns on the Khnhpdr road. This 
was done effectively and almost without op- 
position. 

To YTrite a detailed account of these operations 
would require a volume devoted wholly to the 
siege of Lakhnao. Deahng with a large subject 
I unwillingly confine myself to a simple statement 
of deeds in which every man was a hero, In 
these the officers of tho Indian army were not 
one whit behindhand. Constantly recurring are 
the names of Wilson, Aitlcon, Ousoley, Aptliovp, 
Forbes, Graham, and Oubitt; the Engiuoors, 
McLeod Innes, Anderson, and Hutchinson ; tboro 
were, too, many others. Some, not loss prominent, 
and whose names will bo found montiouod Eni'thor 
on, were killed. With them, too, Thornhill of the 
Civil Service, one of the most daring of men.* 


* As a proof of the fidelity 
and gallantry of tho native 
troops, T may mention that 
every native officer of the 
13th Bengal Native Infantry 
was either killed, wounded, 
or died during the siege. 
The snbadar-maior of the 
regiment, Amar Singh, a gal- 
lant old RAjput, received two 
wounds at Ohinhat,but strug- 
gled back into the Eesidency 
with the beaten troops from 
that fatal field, and served 
throughout the siege and for 
many years afterwards as su- 


badfir-major of the Regiment 
of Laklniao. 

Debidm Misr, tho drill 
havildar of the 13th, got 
through the siege without a 
wound, in spite of his con- 
spicuous gallantry, and was 
for many years subsequently 
subaddr-major of the Eegi- 
ment of Lakhnao. 

Hfr& Ldl Misr, a sepoy of 
the 48th, at the commence- 
ment and throughout the 
siege was the right-hand mn.n 
of Captain James, the head 
of the Commissariat. He dis- 
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On the 2nd October, Outram, finding that the 
garrison wore greatly annoyed by a fire from a 
very strong battery — known as Phillips’ Grardeii 
battery, on the Kanhpiir road — ordered out a 
party formed of detachments from several 
regiments under Colonel Wapier to storm it. 
Napier conducted the attack with his usual 
combination of science and daring, and took 
the battery — a very strong one — with the loss 
of two men killed and eleven wounded. He 
captured three guns — two 9-pounders and a 
6-pounder. There was nothing strange in this : 
but it was remarkable that he should have res- 
cued a private soldier of the Madras Fusiliers, 
who had been three days in the power of the 
enemy, without their knowing it. The man had 
fallen down a well, and had remained there, un- 
discovered by the rebels who were occupying the 
place. 

Outram had been very much impressed with 
the advantage which must accrue from adopting 


played tbe greatest gallantry 
and intelLgence, and died 
a few years ago a subadtir of 
tbe Eegiment of Lakbnao. 
So, like many of tbe distin- 
gnisbed native officers, who 
served tbronghout tbe De- 
fence, received a village in 
perpetuity. 

Many other gallant sepoys, 
especially of tbe 13tb, may be 
mentioned. SeorAj Singh (se- 
verely wounded on tbe 20tli 
June under Lougbnan, de- 
fending Innes’s post,) and 
Indra Singb, both sepoys of 


tbe 13tb when tbe siege com- 
menced, and native officers 
wben Sir Colin Campbell 
came to tbe relief of tbe 
Eesidency, are worthy of 
mention, as are Andka Singh 
and Hi'ra Singh, both Sikhs ; 
EdmnarainPdnde,who greatly 
distinguished himself, under 
Lieutenant Aitken, in tbe 
sortie of tbe 26tb September. 
All ranks of this gallant regi- 
ment, the IStb, as well as of 
the dStb and 7l8t Native In- 
fantry, received tbe Order of 
Merit. 
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the direct Kdiilipiir road aa the niodo of oonimuiu- 
cation ivitli the Alambagh. To carry onb iiits ict'Oi, 
ho directed Major Haliburton, of tho 78th iligli- 
landers, to extend the position in t1iat diroction, 
working from bouse to house. This operation, 
which was full of danger, was begun on tbe Srtl. 
The next day Halibui’ton was mortally wonudod. 
Stephenson of the Madras Fusiliors, who suc- 
ceeded him, shared the same fate on the 5th, 
Still the work was persevered with. Several 
houses were pierced through. At last, on the 
6th, a large mosque was reached. This place was 
of great strength in itself, and was occupied in 
considerable force. To reduce it would have re- 
quired more extensive operations than, in tho state 
of the garrison, would have been convenient. The 
operations, therefore, were relinquished, bub iho 
intermediate houses were blown up and tho 78 th 
were located in the garden, in which roatod tho 
battery captured on the 2nd. This bcoaino an 
important permanent ontpost, and not only pro- 
teoted a considerable portion of tho old intrench- 
ment, bnt connected it with the palaces which had 
been occupied on the 26th and 27th. 

The work of mining and countermining, so 
remarkable during the siege, was, during the 
blockade, still fm’ther developed under the 'super- 
intendence of Colonel l^apier. Ably seconded by 
the engineer officers, Orommelin, Anderson, Mc- 
Leod Innes, Hutchinson, Russell, Limond, and 
by others, aU the efforts of the enemy in. this 
direction were frustrated. The post to which I 
have alluded as occupied by the 78th Highlanders, 
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and called Phillips’ garden, from its situation 
outside the intreiichment, offered temptations to 
their miners which were irresistible. But Hutch- 
inson successfully countermined them. The Sikhs 
of the Firozpfir regiment (Brasyer’s) became 
very skilful in this work, and always baffled the 
enemy. Some of the 32nd, trained during the 
siege, likewise made themselves remarkable 
for their dexterity. For general purposes, a 
company of miners was formed of volunteers 
from the several corps, and placed under the 
jrders of Oaptam Orommelin. These “ soon gave 
him the ascendancy over the enemy, who were 
foiled at all points, with the loss of their gal- 
leries and mines, and the destruction of their 
miners in repeated instances.” * 

The occupation of Phillips’ garden by the 78th 
Highlanders formed a part of the plan conceived 
by Outram for relieving the old garrison f]’om all 
molestation on its east, north-east, and south-east 
faces ; that is from the Kanhpdr road to the com- 
mencement of the river front. The plan was 
completed by the occupation as outposts of three 
strong positions commanding the road to the 

* Sir James Outram’s offi- vanced twenty mines against 
cial report. “ I am aware,” the palaces and outposts ; of 
wrote Outram in the same these they exploded three 
report, “ of no parallel to our which caused us loss of life, 
series of mines in modern and two which did no injury ; 
war. Twenty-one shafts, ag- seven have heen blown in, 
gregating two hundred feet and out of seven others the 
in depth and three thousand enemy have heen driven and 
two hundred and ninety-one their galleries taken posses- 
feet of gallery, have heen sion of hy our miners,” 
executed. The enemy ad- 
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Book XL iron bridge. ‘Wbilat these posts and that bold by 
oiiaptor II, '78tb received the brunt of tlio oueiny’a 

OqSi-. attacks, the defences of the original iutrouchineut 
"were thoroughly repaired, and ne'iv batteries to 
mount thirteen guns were constructed. 

Altered tao- effect of the occupation of these outposts 

rebels. On the enemy was remarkable. During the siege 
they had occupied positions within a few yards of 
our iutrenchments. Prom these they were now 
driven back to a distance so great, that their mus- 
ketry fire had no chance of doing mischief inside 
the old position. They accordingly, with con- 
siderable skill, altered their tactics. They with- 
drew their guns to a point whence the balls would 
clear the outer defences and fall within the in- 
trenohment. The plan was ingenious, and wuxs 
so far well worked that the point of fire was con- 
stantly shifted. But for one defect it might have 
been very damaging. Tbat defect consisted in 
want of confidence in the success of the plan, 
which produced, therefore, want of continuity in 
the working of it. It was fatal. 

Tie garrison On the 9th of October, the garrison were cheered 
compktrsKc- by news that Dehll was completely in our power 
IniotQKai Ki’ig was a prisoner; and tbat Oreat- 

heA’s maxoii. hed had set out to lead a brigade to Kdnhpfir. 

This news was confirmed the following day by the 
further intelligence of the victory gained by 
Greatbed at Balandshahr. 

Prom this date the chief enemy to combat was 
impatience. Rehef was a question of time, and 
if relief would but arrive before the fiOthhfovember, 
Ontram felt that all would be well. He ought tp 
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liave known that his stock of provisions would last 
mnch longer. But on this point an utterly mis- 
taken impression prevailed. Outram believed, 
from the information officially given him, that, 
even on the reduced scale of rations allowed, the 
supplies in the Eesidoncy would not feed the force 
longer than the 20th. In reality they would have 
lasted much longer. The error might have had 
evil consequences. For it was mainly the belief 
that Outram’ s supplies were nearly exhausted 
that induced Sir Colin Campbell to march to 
Lakhnao before disposing of Tanbia Topi and the 
Gwalidr troops. And the non-disposal of them 
almost landed us in disaster. 

StiU, though the greatest enemy was impa- 
tience, the efforts of the enemy outside the walls 
never slackened ; nor wero they wholly without 
effect. Between the 26th September and the 10th 
November, Lieutenant Gray don of tho 44th Native 
Infantry, an excellent officer, in command of 
Innes’s post, was shot dead while superintending 
the works beyond that post. I have noticed the 
death of McCabe whilst gallantly leading his 
fourth sortie. Captain Hughes of the 57th Native 
lufantry, doing duty with the 32nd, was mortally 
wounded at the attack of a house which formed 
one of the enemy’s outposts. Captain Lowe, 
commanding the 32nd, was severely wounded. 
Wounded also were Browne, Edmonstone, and 
Assistant-Surgeon Darby, of the same regiment. 
On the south side of the intrenohment, the fire con- 
tinued to be specially galling, several bullets en- 
tering the loop-holes. Complete exposure on this 
II. 11 
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side was coriain dcaLli, On tho dlU Ifovombor, 
Dasliwood, of tlic Bengal army, lost both bis legs 
by a round sliot, whilst sketoliing in tbo Eosideucy 
compound. He bad been warned by a first shot 
passing near bim, but be would not stir. 

On tbe 6tb November, nows reacbod tbe gar- 
rison tbat Hope Grant bad encamped on tbe 
ground on tbe Lakbnao side of tbe Banni bridge, 
and tbat he was to wait there for Sir Oolin 
Campbell, whose arrival at Kanbpfir was also 
announced. 

It now became a point with tbe generals to 
devise some plan of communicating with tbe 
Oommander-in-Obief. Sir Janies Oatram bad 
previously lorwarded to the Alambagb a dospatob 
for Sir Oolin, in which wero contained plans of 
tbe city and its approaches, and bis own ideas as 
to tbe best mode of effecting tbo jnnofcion of tbo 
relieved with tbe relieving forces. He bad advised 
tbe Oommander-in-Cbief to mako a (Mom from 
tbo Alambagb to tbe right of tbo Dilkfisba, and 
to advance thence by tbo Martinik'o and Sikandar 
Bagb. By a means of a preconcerted signal, be 
ascertained tbat bis despatch bad safely reached 
tbe Alambagb. Tbe success of this mode of 
communication suggested tbe improvising of a 
semaphore telegraph, and tbe idea was no sooner 
conceived than it was carried out.* 

* “AH neceaaary partiou- Gteneral ordered the imme- 
lars,” writes Mr. Martin diate erection of a semaphore 
Gvibhins, “heing fortunately on the top of the Eesidency, 
found under the head ‘ Tele- and copies of the necessary 
graph,’ in the Fenny Gyclh- instructions were sent to the 
pwdia in my library, the Alamh^gh.” 
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But tlaoiTgli ■written descriptions might l>e useful 
to the Commander-in-Cliief, their value could in no 
respect equal that which might be convoyed by an 
intelligent member of tho garrison, by one who had 
undergone the siege and Avithstood tho blockade, 
and who could cast the light of personal expe- 
rience on the insuifiGient description of a despatch. 
But where was a man to be found who would dare 
the risk — who would undertake to penetrate the 
serried lines of the enemy, knowing that death 
was synonymous with discovery ? Disguise was 
necessary, an almost impossible disguise, for 
the fair skin of the European, the light hair, the 
northern accent, could scarcely escape detection. 
To ask a man to attempt this, was to ask him to 
encounter something worse than death in its 
ordinary aspect, to expose himsolf to the ignomi- 
nious fate of the spy I 

To ask a man to dare this risk was, everyone 
felt, impossible. But everyone felt, at the same 
time, that it was a risk which it was most desir- 
able should be undertaken. Such was the common 
thought : such the whisper of the garrison. It 
has often been found, amongst Englishmen, that 
the occasion produces the man. It produced 
him, even on this, when the risks of death were 
enormous, and when the death would be an 
ignominious death. A clerk in one of the civil 
offices, by name Thomas Henry Kavanagh, caused 
Q-eneral Outram to be informed, some time on 
the 9th November, that he was prepared to tra- 
verse in disguise the hostile lines, and to convey 
a letter to the Oommander-in-Ohief in his camp 
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near Banni. Mr. Kavanagli’s ofCor was tlio more 
iioroic, inasmDcli as, of all tlio gaiTison, h.e was 
perliaps the most difficult man to disguiso. Tall, 
taller than the ordinary run of natives, he was 
very fah- — fair of a freckly fairness — and his hair 
glittered as gold. But, perfectly cognisant of 
these drawbacks to disguise, Mr. Kavanagh of- 
fered himself. Gleneral Outram loved a gallant 
deed ; hut, brave as he was, and loving bravery in 
others, he yet shrunk from exposing a man blindly 
to the consequences of a deed such as that which 
Kavanagh proposed. He told him frankly the 
risks he ran, the almost certain fato that would 
befall him. But Kavanagh had made up his mind. 
Dangers there were, he knew. But, having in 
view the all-important consequences of his mission, 
he would brave them. 

Having made up his mind, and received his 
commission, Kavanagh proceeded to disguise him- 
self. He chose the garb of aBadmdsh — a native 
“ swashbuckler ” — a soldier for plunder, of the 
sort which abounded in the ranks of the rebels. 
He put on a pair of tight silk trousers, fitting 
close to the skin, a tight-fitting muslin shirt, and 
over this a yellow silk short jacket. Round his 
waist he bound a white waistband, over his shoul- 
ders he threw a coloured chintz cloth, on his head 
he placed a cream-coloured turban, his feet he in- 
ducted into the slipper-like shoes affected by the 
natives of India. His face down to the shoulders 
and his hands down to the wrist, he caused to be 
stained with lamp-black dipped in oil. His hair 
he out short. Thus disguised, and wearing the 
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sHeld and sword peculiar to the swashbuckler, 
Kavanagh, at 9 o’clock on the ovening of the 9th 
November, accompanied by a faithful native spy, 
by name Kanaoji Lai, set out. 

His journey, though not without its alarms,® 
proved that Mr. Kavanagh had not counted vainly 
on his brave and resolute heart. He could not, 
indeed, reach the Alambagh, but, passing by it, 
he fell in, on the morning of the 10th, with a 
party of Panjab Cavalry, by whom, after receiv- 
ing their warm greeting and hearty congratula- 
tions, he was escorted to Sir Colin Campbell. 

The information thus received by that gallant 
commander supplied the one link which, till then, 
had been wanting to his complete mastery of the 
position. The following morning his engineer 
park arrived, and orders were issued for an ad- 
vance the next day. But that afternoon Sir Colin 
devoted to an inspection of tho men with whom 
he was to accomplish the relief of the long be- 
leaguered garrison — to deal the first deadly blow 
at the revolters of Oudh. Who and what were 
those men ? They wore composed mainly of the 
remnants of regiments which had already fought 
and bled against the mutineers. There were, of 
the Line, the 8th, a wing of the 53rd, the 75th and 
93rd Eegiments ; of Sikhs, the 2nd and 4tli Pan- 
jab Infantry ; of Cavalry, the 9th Lancers, and 
detachments of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Cavalry, and 
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of Hodson’s Horso; of Aidillory, sixl-oon guns, a, 11 
tried at DeMi ; a few Bengal sappers, and some 
Panjabi pioneers; and of tlio Naval Brigade, two 
hundred and fifty men, with eight heavy guns, 
and two rocket tubes, mounted on light carts. 
The total number of fighting men, Bnropoan and 
Native, was estimated at three thousand four 
hundred men. 

Such were the men whom Sir Colin Oampboll 
inspected on the afternoon of the day prior to 
the advance. “ The scene,” writes one who was 
present on the occasion,* “ was striking. The 
small army was drawn up in quarter-distance 
columns in the centre of a vast plain, surrounded 
by woods. On the edge of these the pickets were 
posted. A more handful it seemed. The guiiB 
of the troops and batteries who camo down from 
Dehli, looked blackened and service- worn, but tlio 
liorses wore in good condition, the harness in 
perfect repair, the men swarthy, and evidently in 
perfect fighting trim. The 9th Lancers, with 
their blue uniforms and white turbans twisted 
round their forage caps, their iiaglesa lances, lean 
hut hardy horses, and gallant bearing, looked the 
perfection of a cavalry regiment on active service. 
Wild and hold was the carriage of the Sikh 
cavalry, riding untamed-looking steeds, clad in 
loose fawn-coloured robes, with long boots, blue or 
red turbans and sashes, and armed with carbine 
and sabre. Next to them were the worn and 
wasted remains of the 8th and 75th, clad entirely 


* Elaelmood’s Magazine, October 18S8. 
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in slate-coloured clotli. With a wearied air, they 
stood grouped round thoir standards — war, 
stripped of its display, in all its nakoduoss. Then 
the 2nd and 4th Panjab Infantry, tall of stature, 
with eager eyes overhung by large twisted turbans, 
clad in short sand-coloured tunics — men swift to 
march and forward in the fight — ambitious both 
of glory and of loot. Last stood, many in num- 
bers, in tall and serried ranks, the 93rd High- 
landers. A waving sea of plumes and tartans 
they looked, as, with loud and rapturous cheers, 
which rolled over the field, they welcomed their 
veteran commander, the chief of their choice. It 
was curious to mark the difference between the 
old Indian troops and the Highlanders in their 
reception of Sir Ooliu. Anxious and fixed was 
the gaze of the former as he rode down their 
ranks — men evidently trying to measure the 
leader who had been sent to them from so far. 
Enthusiastic beyond expression was his reooptlon 
by the latter. Ton saw at once that to him was 
accorded their entire confidence — that, nnder him, 
they would go anywhere and do anything," 

At sunrise the following morning, the troops ad- 
vanced. The plan upon which Sir Colin Campbell, 
well-instructed by Sir James Outram and pos- 
sessing the advantage of the presence by his side 
of Mr. Kavanagh, had determined, was to move 
on the Alambagh ; to store within that enclosure 
all the tents, and having drawn to himself the 
detachments still in rear, to make, with a wide 
sweep, a flank march to the right, on the Dil- 
kiisha Park and the Martini&re j starting afresh 
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from these points, to force the cnnal close to its 
janction with tho Giimti; then, covered hy that 
river, to advance, up its right bank, on the 
Sikandar Bagh. This point once secured, a por- 
tion of the force would make a dash southwards 
on tho barracks north of Hazratganj, and having 
seized them, would erect there batteries to play on 
the outworks of the Kaisarbagh. The main body, 
meanwhile, forcing the Shah ISTajif and the Moti 
Mahal, would open out the way for a junction 
with Outram. To support this operation, Out- 
ram would co-operate by a heavy fire on the in- 
termediate positions held by the enemy from all 
the guns in the Residency ; having forced those, 
ho would move out, with all his sick and wounded, 
women and children, and treasure, between the 
Giimti and the Kaisarbagh, and effect a junction 
with the Oomraander-iri-Ohief. It was based 
upon the plan drawn up by Outram, and trans- 
mitted to Sir Colin by the hands of the gallant 
Kavanagh, on the 9th.* 

To carry out this plan, the little army set out 
at sunrise on the morning of the 12th November. 
It had marched barely three miles when the ad- 
vanced guard, headed by a squadron of Hodson’s 
Horse, commanded by Lieutenant Gough, striking 
the road leading to Jallalabad, came at once under 
the fire of some light guns, covered by a line of 
field-works. The moment the sound was heard, 

* Vide Appendix D. Sir away from tlie suburb indi- 
Colin deviated from Outram’ s cated ty Outram, and took 
plan only in go far that, to his course m the more open 
avoid street figiitmg, he kept ground near the Oumti,, 
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Oaptam Bourchier brought up liis field battery, 
and opened out a fire •which soon sileuoed the 
hostile guns. The rebels then attempted to re- 
move them, hut Gough, dashing forward, was 
amongst them like lightning, and drove them 
from the field with the loss of two of their pieces. 

No further opposition was offered to the pro- 
gress of the force to the Alambagh. That same 
evening the camp was pitched close to that enclo- 
sure : but as it thus came under the fire constantly 
directed by the enemy on that place, its position 
had to be changed to another, which brought it 
under cover of the Alambagh. Ilere the force 
halted for the following day. 

The Alambfigh was, at this time, held by Major 
McIntyre of the 78th Highlanders, nine hundred 
and thirty Europeans, a few Sikhs, and eight guns. 
McIntyre’s original garrison of two hundred and 
eighty men had been from time to time augmented 
by parties from Kanhphr, escorting the provisions 
which had maintained his garrison. It is a proof 
of Major McIntyre’s skill, energy, and good ar- 
rangement, that although from his first occupation 
of the post, on the 25th September, to the date of 
his relief — a period of forty-nine days — he had 
been incessantly annoyed by the fire of the bat- 
teries erected by the enemy about the place, he 
had only lost one European soldier, and that two 
only had been wounded. The native camp- 
followers and the cattle had, however, suffered 
severely. 

On the evening of the 12th he was, I have 
shown, relieved. The following day was devoted 
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PRIPARATIONS li’OIi AUVANOl!!. 


Book XI. loy Sir Oolin Oampboll to makhip; iirraiip'cirionts 
Ohn^ii. ^ docisivo advaBoe on tlio J-MAi. jPirst lie 
Uov?i8. dcspatcliod a small brigade, tmder Uio conimaBd 
of Colonel tbe Hon. Adrian IIopo of tlio 93rd 
Highlanders — an officer of great at1,aininonts and 
brilliant promise-— to take possession of the fort 
of Jallalabad, in the right rear of the position at 
Adrian Hope tbe Alambagh. Hope found that the fort, which 
foirof Jaiiai- might have been advantageonsly defended, being 
constructed of thick mud with good flanking 
defences, had been evacuated. He therefore 
rendered it useless by blowing in one of its faces, 
and returned. 

Whilst one brigade was engaged in this opera- 
tion, Sir Colin caused to be stacked within tho 
enclosure all the camp equipage not reqnirctl for 
Preparations the hard work in prospect. He directed, also, 
lath^for an^ that whilst supplies for fourteen days for liimsoH 
foUo^g*day troops in Lakhnao should accompiany 

him, every soldier should carry in his havorsaok 
provisions for three days’ consumption. Tlien, 
too, he received his last reinforcements from 
Kanhpiir, distributed to then several regiments 
the men brought up by various detachments he 
found in the Alambagh, and made a fresh division 
of his force into brigades. By successive rein- 
forcements, and the junction with the Alambagh 
garrison, the force had now been augmented to 
about five thousand men of all arms,* with forty- 

* Naval Brigade and Ai-til- hundred and fifty ; sappers, 
lery, four hundred and fifty ; two hundred ; heavy guns, 
cavalry, nine hundred; m- twelve; mortars, ten; light 
fantry, three thousand five field guns, twenty-seven, 
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line gims. The force was thus re-arrangod. The 
75th Eegiment, not throe hundred strong, and 
vvhich had suffered much from previous service, 
was directed to occupy the Alambagh, aided by 
fifty Sikhs of the regiment of Firozpiir, and a 
detachment of artillery under Captain Moir. The 
detailing of these troops for the purpose indicated 
reduced the force effective for field operations to 
about four thousand seven hundred men. 

The naval brigade, commanded by Captain 
William Peel, consisted of two hundred and fifty 
men of the crew of the Shannon , seamen and 
marines, having with them eight heavy guns and 
howitzers, drawn by bullocks, and two rocket 
tubes mounted on light carts. Vying with these 
in zeal and ardour was the artillery brigade, 
composed of Travers’s 18-pounder battery, Rem- 
mington’s and Blunt’s troops of Horse Artillery, 
half a troop of Madras Horse Artillery under 
Captain Bridge, and Bourchier’s battery. This 
brigade was commanded by Brigadier Craw- 
ford, R.A. 

The cavalry brigade, commanded by Brigadier 
Little, was composed of two squadrons of the 
9tb Lancers, and one each of the Ist, 2nd, and 
6th Panjilb Cavalry, and of Hodson’s Horse. 

The Engineers’ Department, commanded by 
Lieutenant Lennox, E.E., was composed of a 
company of Royal Engineers, a company of Madras 
Sappers, a few Bengal Sappers who had served at 
Dehli, and two companies of newly raised Panjab 
pioneers. 

The infantry brigades were the third, the 
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f'.niBili, and the fifth. The tliird, coitmiaiulod by 
E/igadior Groathed, was composod of tho K'ninanli 
of the 8ih Eegiment ; of abnttalion of di'tachuieuls 
of three regiments shut up in Lakhnao ; n,nd of the 
2ncl Panjab Native Infantry. The fourth, lod by 
Brigadier Adrian Hope, was tho strongest of all. 
It was composed of the 93rd Highlanders, and a 
wing of the 53rd, the former fresh from England, 
tho latter from Calcutta ; of the 4th Panjiib In- 
fantry, and a weak battalion of the regiments 
shut up in Lakhnao. The fifth brigade, com- 
manded by Brigadier Enssell, was composed of 
the 23rd Fusiliers and a detachment of the 
82nd Regiment. Hope Grant, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, had the general direction of 
the force under the supervision of the Oommander- 
in-Ohief.* 

On the evening of the 18th. Sir Colin rode out 
to reconnoitre. The following morning at 9 
o’clock, the troops having first partaken of a good 
breakfast, he gave the order to march. Tho 
advance was made from the right, through tho 
fields, crossing the several roads leading from 
the city at right angles. The enemy had not 
evidently anticipated this circuitous movement, as 
whilst their scouts watched the route of the British 
from the tops of trees, small bodies of them were 
seen hastily endeavouring to throw up cover at 
the several points by which it was likely that the 
head of the advanced column would turn towards 
the city. 


* Sii- Hope Grant’s Sepoy War, page 15'9. 
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The tiirning movoraent having boon completed, 
the advance, bringing forward their right 
shoulders, moved directly on the wall of tlie 
Dilkusha park. Up to this momoiifcno opposition 
had been offered by the rebels, but as the advance 
neared the enclosure a heavy matchlock fire was 
opened upon it from the left. Reinforcements 
were at once sent to the front, and the British 
guns opened upon the group whence this fire pro- 
ceeded and silenced it. A body of rebel skir- 
mishers then showed themselves emerging from 
the park, but the British skirmishers, horse, foot, 
and artillery, advancing, drove them speedily back 
and pushed them through the grounds of the 
Dilkilsha park, over the crest of the plateau, to 
the Martini&re, about a mile below it, on the 
hanks of the Giimti. The Dilkiisha was thus 
carried, almost without a blow. 

This operation, doacribod though it be in a few 
lines, had oooupied two hours. The loss on both 
sides had been inconsiderable, as the enemy did 
not stand to receive, but retreated after discharg- 
ing their pieces. The work had been easy for 
the assailants, and they were ready for more. 

They did not halt then in the Dilkiisha, 
bnt, running and cantering across the park, 
pressed on to the Martiniere. The rebels were in 
advance of them, and the sight of these men 
running in panic had inspired their comrades, en- 
trusted with the defence of the Martinibre, to do 
something to check the pursuit. They succeeded, 
by considerable esertions, in. turning two guns 
on the advancing cavalry; but before they could 
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Book XI. produce any perceptible effect, Bonrobior and Ilom- 

Tliolr firo waa quickly 
Noy?i 4 . followed by discbavgeafi’om Travers’s 18-ponndcra, 
and from a heavy howitzer brought up by Captain 
Hardy, E.A. Many rounds had not boon iirod 
when the infantry, composed of a battalion made 
up of com^ianics from the 5th Busiliers, the 64th 
and 78th Foot, and the 8th Foot, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton of the 78th, came 
TYiiioi. thay Up, dashed down the slope, and carried the Mar- 
tiniere, the enemy not waiting to receive them, 
but retreating across the canal with all speed, 
followed by our cavalry. In the course of the 
pursuit, Lieutenant Watson* of the Bombay army, 
commanding the squadron of the 1st Banjd.b 
Watson’s Oavaliw, encountered and slew in a hand to hand 

hand to hand , . i i n i t . 

encounter, encouuter the leader of the enemy s party, a 
native officer of the 15th Irregular Cavalry. 
Watson had a narrow escape, his opponent having 
discharged his pistol at him within a few feet of 
his body. 

SirOoiiu Both these important places having been 
makes ar- carried, and the ground up to the edge of the 

forloUmg canal being held by our troops, it devolved upon 
to^ihredge^^ the Commander-in-OMef to make arrangements 
of the canal, for holding it. He accordingly brought up Adrian 
Hope’s brigade (the 4th), and arranged it in 
position in the gardens of the Martini^re. Eem- 
mington’s troop of horse artillery was located 
there likewise. Eussell’s brigade (the 5th) was 
posted on the loft in front of the Dilkiisha; whilst 


* Now Colonel "Watson, C.B. and T.O. 
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on tlae plain in froni of the Martinihre, occupying 
a line drawn from tlie canal on their right to the 
wall of the Dilkhsha park on their left, were 
Little’s bj’igade of cavalry and Bourchier’s bat- 
tery. Somewhat later in the afternoon, in pur- 
suance of orders issued by Sir Colin, with a view 
to guard his communications with the Alamb%h 
from being out off by a turning movement on his 
left, Brigadier Eu&sell pushed forward several 
companies of his infantry to occupy two villages 
on the canal, covering the left of the British 
position. 

These arrangements had not been made one 
moment too soon. They were hardly completed, 
when it became evident from tho massing of 
troops on their centre, that the enemy were con- 
templating an aggressive movement. To gain in- 
formation as to its probable nature, Captain Crant 
of the 9th Lancers galloped forward to recon- 
noitre. He was received by a crashing musketry 
fire, which, however, left him unscathed. Little 
at once ordered Bourchier to the front, supporting 
him with his cavalry. It was then seen how wise 
had been the occupation of the two villages 
already referred to ; for the enemy, creeping down 
to the bed of the canal, had opened upon them a 
heavy and continuous fire. But as soon as Bonr- 
chier’s guns opened upon their supporting masses, 
they fell back very rapidly to the city. A few 
more discharges cleared the canal bed. 

Little, having accomplished his mission, with- 
drew to the MartiniSre compound, and orders 
were at once issued for a night bivouac. But 
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scarcely had the horses been uni-raced, than the 
enemy, regathering courage, made a second and 
more desperate attempt to turn the British posi- 
tion. About four hundred yards to the proper 
right of the wall of the Dilkusha park, as one 
faces the canal, is the bridge connecting the 
Martiniere plain with the Hazratganj main 
street. It was on this bridge that the rebels now 
came down in great numbers and with several 
guns. 

It was now nearly 6 P.M., and our men were 
ready for them. Adrian Hope brought up his 
brigade with an alacrity not to be surpassed. The 
93rd he placed lining a mud-wall opposite the 
bridge. On either side of them were the 63rd 
and the dth Panjd-bis. Remmington’s troop 
galloped at once to tho front, closely followed by 
the remainder of the artillery, and opened fire on 
the enemy. The cavalry were handy. As oaoli 
successive regiment came up it lined tho banks 
of the canal. 

Bourohier’s battery and Peel’s 24-pou.nders 
occupied a position on some high ground on the 
left of the bridge, whence they were able to direct 
a concentric fire on the angle formed by the canal 
near the bridge, and where the enemy were 
massed in large numbers. Tbeir fire speedily 
“crusbed”* the enemy out of this position. 
Then Adrian Hope, forming up his brigade, 
pushed across the bridge, drove back the enemy 
with heavy loss, and secured a lodgment on 


* Blachwood^e Magaeine, June 1858. 
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tlie otlier side. The aitaclc ot‘ tlie rebels bad 
failed.* 

Then did tbe British troops bivouac for the night, 
Adrian Hope’s brigade, haukcd by Bourchier’s 
battery, two guns of the naval brigade, and a 
troop of cavalry, on the canal ; B-usseH’s brigade 
on their right; G-reathed’s ia the rear ; the bulk 
of the artillery on the high ground to the left, 
and the cavalry on the summit of the plateau 
round the Dilkfisha house behind the centre. 
The men slept with their arms by their side, ready 
for prompt action. 

The following day, the 15th, was spent in 
making preparations for the grand advance. The 
Dilkhaha palace was to be made a second depot 
for the stores and baggage which would have 
needlessly encumbered an army which had to fight 
in the streets. The heavy baggage, consisting of 
everything pertaining to the officers and soldiers, 
had been placed in charge of a strong rear-guard, 
commanded by Lieutenaut-Oolonel Ewart, H.M.’s 
93rd Highlanders. This officer, whose splendid 
gallantry was soon to be displayed in a position 
more advanced and still more dangerous, had had 
no easy time of it. Although' his men had been 
under arms on the 14th at the same time as the 
rest of the army, his progress, charged with a large 

* In this action onr force Wheatley, talking with some 
lost two very promising otB.- comrades of the approaching 
cers, Captain Mayne, of the Christmas, had remarked, “I 
Bengal Artillery, and Captain wonder how many of us will 
Wheatley, of the Oarahineors, then he alive.” He 'was a 
doing duty with the 9th very gallant o£B.cer. 

Lancers. A few hours before, 

II. 12 
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convoy, Imcl necosanvily boon slow. Tlio onoiny, 
liovei’hig about tlie maiu force, but afraid to atlaolc 
it, had singled out the roar-guai'd as tkoiv prey. 
The attacks which they raado upon it wore inces- 
sant. But, well aided by Blunt of the Bengal, 
and Crawford of the Royal, Artillery, Ewart, beat 
back every assault. But the attacks had neces- 
sarily delayed him, and he was una,b]e to bring 
his convoy into camp before the 15th. But he 
brought it then, having accomplished, skilfully, a 
dilhcnlt and harassing task. 

Then did Sir Colin make his final aiwangements. 
The whole of his heavy baggage, his supplies 
for fourteen days, he stored in the Dilkusha. Into 
the palace all the sick and wounded were conveyed. 
Defences were thrown up round that building, 
and a force was detailed to guard it. Tliig foroo 
consisted of five field guns, half the 9th Lancers, 
the Military Train, a squadron of Panjdb Cavalry, 
and the remnant of the gallant 8th, about three 
hundred strong — the whole under tlio commaird 
of Brigadier Little of the 9th Lancers. 

But though the J 6th was a day of prepai'otion, 
the enemy did not leave the fighting qualities of 
onr soldiers untested. About mid-day, huge 
masses of infantry, supporting two horse artil- 
lery gnus, made a strong demonstration against 
the extreme right of the British position. Their 
pickets, however, were on tho alert, and tho guns 
(two guns of the Madras Native Horse Artillery) 
speedily opening fire, the enemy fell back. As 
the point thus threatened was that from which it 
was intended to made the advance the fgllowiag 
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morning, Sir Colin doomed it adyisablo to 
draw the enemy’s attention to anotber quarter. 
He accordingly a little later in tlie day made a 
strong reconnaissance in front of our extreme 
left, and subsequently massed all our artillery on 
that point. He further directed that, during the 
night, a fire of mortars should be directed on the 
point opposite our left, so as to keep the enemy’s 
attention fixed there, whilst silence should be 
preserved at the other end of the line. 

Having made all the arrangements which skill 
and foresight could suggest. Sir Colin signalled 
to Sir James Outram, by a code previously 
arranged, that he would advance on the morrow. 

Early on the morning of tho 16th the heavy 
guns were withdrawn from the advanced pickets 
on the canal, and the detachments of Adrian 
Hope’s brigade which had been sent to the front, 
rejoined their regiments. The men first break- 
fasted. Then, a strong body of cavalry, with 
Blunt’s troop of horse artillery and a company 
of the 53rd, forming tho advance guard, moved 
forward from the extreme right. The way crossed 
the canal, then dry ; followed then for about a 
mile the bank of tbe Grfimti, led then through 
a narrow line, through thickly wooded enclosures, 
and then made a sharp turn to the left on to a 
road which, turning again, runs between low mud 
houses, for about one hundred and twenty yards 
parallel to the Sikaudarbagh. Following the ad- 
vance guard marched Adrian Hope’s brigade j 
then Bussell’s; then the ammunition and engi- 
neers’ park. G-reathed’s brigade, now reduced 

12 * 
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by tlio roliCution. of l-lio 8ili at tlio DilkuBliaj re- 
mained till imtl-day occupying the position on tlio 
canal, so as to protect the left rear of tlio main 
body. It tlicn followed tlio romaindoi- of tbe 
force as its rear-guard. 

The precautions taken by Sir Colin tbo pre- 
ceding afternoon and evening had been successful, 
for the enemy’s attention had been completely 
diverted from the line of advance he had contem- 
plated. His advanced guard, then, marched along 
the bank of the Grumti, through the lane and 
enclosures, without meeting an enemy. Suddenly 
it made the sharp turn to the left already de- 
scribed. Then the enemy for the Erst time took 
the alarm. Krst from men occupying huts and 
enclosures in advance of the building, then from 
the mass of men in the Sikandarbagh*^ itaoU', 
poured an overwhelming fire on the troops forming 
the advance. Their position was, in a military 
point of view, desperate, for they wore exposing 
their flank to the enemy. For n, diatanco of a 
hundred and twenty yards to the walled enclosure 
of Sikandarbagh, they were broadside on to the 
enemy’s fire. Our officers saw the position clearly. 
Before a shot had been fired a staff officer remarked 
to his right-hand comrade, "If these follows allow 
one of us to get out of this ml de sac alive, they 
deserve every one of them to be hanged, ”t 


* The Sikandarbagh is a 
high-walled enelosnre about 
one hundred and fifty yards 
square, with towers at the 
angles. 

+ Blmkmod’s Magamne^ 


October 1858. The writer of 
the article quoted either made 
or heal'd the remark. He 
was himself a distinguished 
actor iu the campaign. 
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The situation was indeed critical. The gallant 
53rcl (one company only), in sldnnislnng order, — 
lined indeed the enclosures bordering on the lane ; {e 

but their numbers were few, and the fire of the 
enemy was concentrated ; the cawalry wei'e 
jammed together, unable to advance, and the high 
banks on either side seemed to offer an impassable 
barrier to artillery. 

But only " seemed.” Up the steep bank the 
daring Blunt led his gallant troop, and “ conquer- 
ing the impossible,” brought them, guns and all, 
into an open space between the Sikandarbagh and 
another large loop-holed building, exposed as he 
galloped on to a terrific cross-fire. Here unlim- 
bering, with remarkable coolness and self-posses- 
sion, he opened with his six guns on the Sikandar- 
bigh. Never was anything done better. 

Whilst Blunt was engaged on this gallant deed, 

Adrian Hope’s brigade, disengaging itself, had 
come up with a rush and driven the enemy first gada. 
from the enclosures bordering the lane, and then 
from the large building of which I have spoken 
opposite the Sikandarbagh. This gave it access 
to the open space on which Blunt had unlimhered. 
Travers followed with his heavy battery, and the 
sappers and miners having demolished a portion tatteiy. 
of the high hank, he too was able, by the aid of 
the infantry, to bring two of his 18-pounders into 
position and to open fire against the angle of the 
enclosure. In less than an hour their fire opened 
a hole in the wall which might be practicable 
for stormers. 

Meanwhile the infantry of Adrian Hope’s bri- 
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gacle, after the achiovemont alroarly related, had 
been ordered to lie down, covered by a small bank 
and some trees. Bnt the niomeni iho breach was 
considered practicable the bngle-sonnd gave i-ho 
signal for assault. Tfc was made by tho 93rd 
Highlanders and the 4th Panjab Rifles, supported 
by the 53rd and a battalion of detachments. 
Springing to their feet the Highlanders under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, and the Sikhs under 
Lieutenant Paul, dashed forward. “ It was,” 
writes an eye-witness,* “ a glorious rush. On 
went, in generous rivaliy, the turban of the Sikh 
and the dark plume of the Highlander. A native 
officer of the Sikhs ” — Subaddr Grokal Singh, 
specially mentioned by tbo Ooinmander-in- Chief 
in his despatch — “ waving his tulwar above his 
head, dashed on full five yards in front of his 
men. The Highlanders, determined not to bo left 
behind, strained nerve and limb in llie raco. 
Their officers led like gallant gentlemen, shaking 
their broad swords in the air. Two young 
ensigns springing over a low mud wall gave the 
colours of the regiment to the breeze. Paul with 
voice and accent urged on his wild followers.” 
All ran towards the hole — a small hole in a 
bricked-np doorway, about three feet square and 
about the same distance from the ground. A 
Sikh of the 4th Rifles reached it first, bnt he was 
shot dead as he jumped through. A similar fate 
befell a Highlander in his track. A young officer 
of the 93rd, Richard Cooper by name, outstrip- 


• Blackwood’s Magazine, Ootobei 1858. 
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ping fclio majority of his comrades, was more 
fortunate. Flying, so to speak, througli tlie liole, 
he landed unscathed. “His jump into it,” wrote 
the gallant Blunt, who witnessed it, “ reminded 
me of the headlong leap which Harlequin in a 
pantomime makes through a shop window, and I 
thought at the time that if he was not rushing 
to certain death life would be very uncertain to 
those first making entrance by that ugly blind 
hole.” Cooper was almost immediately followed 
by Colonel Ewart of the 93rd, Ewart by three 
privates of his regimezit, they again by eight or 
nine men, Sikhs of the 4bh Panjab Rifles and 
Highlanders. Altogether, besides the two officers, 
about a dozen men, Sikhs and Highlanders, 
had jumped within the enclosure, when, from 
some reason yet undiscovered, the supply from 
outside suddenly stopped. The enclosure in which 
these fourteen men found themselves was one 
hundi’ed and fifty yards square, with towers at 
the angles, and in the centre of the eastern face 
a building, consisting of a room opening out into 
a courtyard behind it. The grass growing all 
over the ground of the enclosure sufficiently high 
to conceal the enemy from view. There were, 
however, two pathways — the one to the left leading 
to the gate ; the other, to the right, to the build- 
ing in the centre of the eastern face. 

Losing not a moment after he had daringly 
jumped in, Cooper dashed along the path to the 
right, closely followed by Ewart and about a 
dozen soldiers. Ho other officer accompanied 
them, Following the path, they reached an angle 
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of the enclosure, turned it, and in three seconds 
more found themselves in front of tho square 
building- I have already doscriboil. Thoro wore 
rebels in front of it, I’ebels within it, rebels in tho 
courtyard behind it. But on this occasion, as 
on so many others, boldness was prudence. Tho 
rebels outside, astonished by the sudden appear- 
ance of the two British officers and their following, 
ignorant of their numbers, and believing, it 
may be presumed, that the main entrance had 
been forced, ran hurriedly into the building, and 
attempted to make their way through a small 
door into the courtyard behind. Tho two officers 
and their men dashed after them, and a hand-to- 
hand encounter ensued. Cooper, after greatly 
distinguishing liimself and laying many low with 
a sword wielded by an arm of more than ordinary 
strength, was singled out by a native officer of 
the regiment of Liidhiana, and received fro.in him 
a slash across tho forehead at tho same moment 
that he laid his antagonist dead at his feet. 
Ewart, forcing his way into tho courtyard, pushed 
forward with his followiug against the men at tho 
other end of it. Some of these men had muskets, 
some swords and shields. They allowed Ewart 
to approach within ten yards of them, when those 
who had muskets fired a volley. Eortunately 
they fired high. One ball pierced Ewart’s bonnet. 
Our men then rushed at them, and a desperate 
hand-to-hand encounter ensued. One tall rebel, 
armed with sword and shield, singled Ewart out 
for destruction, hut that gallant officer was before- 
hand with him, and shot him, and five others who 
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followed Hm, dead with his revolver. Still in the 
end numbers might have prevailed when at the 
critical moment the Highlanders, the Sikhs, and 
the 53rd poured in to the rescue. 

How these had forced their way remains now 
to be told. Impatient of the delay which would 
be caused by jumping singly through a narrow 
hole, the bulk of the storming party had turned 
to the left to force a way by the gate of the 
enclosure. This gate was locked and barred ; and 
although the men used all their efforts, firing their 
pieces at the lock, some time elapsed before it 
gave way. But at last it yielded, and the 93rd 
and Sikhs dashed through it. Almost simulta- 
neously the 63rd forced a barred window to the 
right of it and joined in the rush to the rescue of 
Ewart, of Cooper, still fighting in spite of his 
wound, and their comrades. 

I have been particular in desoi-ibing in full 
detail the services of these two gallant officers, 
both belonging to the 93rd Highlanders, not only 
because they and the ten or twelve men who fol- 
lowed them were the first to penetrate within the 
enclosure of the Sikandarb4gh, nor hecanse their 
action had a direct effect on the ultimate issue, 
holding, as they did, the rebels in check while the 
main body of the storming party were engaged 
in endeavouring to force an entrance by the main 
gate, but because whilst many officers were men- 
tioned in the despatch,* the splendid services of 

* “ The attack on the Si- and a half when it was deter- 
kandarhagh had now been mined to take the place by 
proceeding for about an honi’ storm through a small open- 
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tliese two gallant men did not reooive even a bare 
notice. It is fit that, even after (ilio lapse of 
twenty years, liistory slionld atone, as far as 
atonement is possible, for official neglect. 

To return. I have already stated that whilst 
Ewart and Cooper and their small following 
were making' fierce head against the mass of 
rebels opposed to them, a considerable body of 
the 93rd and the 4th Panjab Rifles, outside the 
enclosure, had, by sti-enuous exertions, succeeded 
in forcing the main doorway, whilst the 53rd 
had driven in the window on its right. Through 
these, and through Cooper’s hole, which the 


ing wliich had been made. 
This was done in the most 
brilliant manner by the re- 
mainder of the Ilighlanders, 
the 63i‘d and 4th Panj.ib In- 
fantry, aupiiorted by a batte- 
lion of detachments under 
Major Bamston.” — 0£iaial 
Desjiaiah of Sir Colin Gamp- 
hell, dated 18th NoTomher 
1857. It will be obserred 
that neither Ewart nor Cooper 
is mentioned. Yet Cooper’s 
splendid deed was well hnown 
in camp. I have seen letters 
from distinguished oflicers 
statingthat he waspointedont 
to them as the man “ who had 
leapt into the breach.” When, 
a little later, the officers of 
the 93rd were called upon to 
elect from among themaelvea 
one member whom they con- 
sidered entitled to receive the 
Victoria Cross for distin- 
guished conduct and bravery 
under fire in the field, al- 


though tho majority of the 
officers voted for Captain W. 
D. Stewart, many voted for 
Ewart and Cooper. No other 
officer was voted for. “ On that 
occasion” wrote threo years 
later one, not tho least distiu- 
gnishod amongst them, “I, 
for one, gave my vote in 
Cooper’s favour, cousoiun- 
tiously considering that ho 
had justly earned tlio distinc- 
tion. ... 1 know that 
this was tho opinion of others 

besides myself 

Cooper and Ewart both de- 
served to receive the Vic- 
toria Cross.” Yet their gal- 
lant deeds were not even 
mentioned. It is true that 
Colonel Bwail) was subse- 
quently made a Companion of 
the Bath and Aide-de-Oamp 
to the Queen, but Cooper 
was left out in the cold— 
where he still remains* 
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sappers liad succeeded in enlarging, the stormers 
poured as last as they could make thoir vay. 
As they entered, the rebels fell back into the 
towers at the angle of the enclosure, and opened 
a heavy and continuous musketry iiro on our 
men, occasionally diversifying this mode of 
fighting by descending to a hand to hand en- 
counter. In one of these. Colonel Ewart suc- 
ceeded in cutting down two native officers who 
guarded a colour, and in capturing the colour,* 
which he presented with his own hand to Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

The contest for the possession of the enclosure 
was bloody and desperate, the rebels fighting 
with all tlie energy of despair. Nor did tho 
struggle end when our men forced their way inside. 
Every room, every staircase, every corner of the 
towers was contested. Quarter was neither given 
nor asked for, and when at last our mon were 
masters of the place more than two thousand 
rebel corpses lay heaped upon each other. It 
is said that of all who garrisoned it only four 
men escaped, hnt even the escape of four is 
doubtful. 

Meanwhile, whilst a portion of the 93rd, of 
the 53rd and the 4th Panjab Pifles were gra- 


* Thia was another splendid 
deed buried till now in silence. 
Ewart had observed the colour 
in c[nestion in one of the 
rooms into which the rebels 
had retreated. He deter- 
mined to get possession of it, 
and made a dash, quite un- 


assisted, at the room. He 
foimd the entrance to it de- 
fended by two native officers 
aimed with tulwars, each on 
either side of the doorway. 
He fought them both and 
hilled them, receiving himself 
two sabre outs. 
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dually overcoming resistance in the onclosuro, 
some companies of the 93rd and 53rd, snpportod 
by two guns of Blunt’s battery, had pu3he(| for- 
ward through the opening, and following the 
plain, nearly southwards, for almost half a mile, 
had attacked and effected a lodgment in a .largo 
building called “ The Barracks,” and which formed 
at about half the distance the angle of the rect- 
angular road, used in contradistinction to the 
direct road which connected the Sikandarbhgh 
with the Kaisarbagh. In this attack Captain 
Stewart of the right wing of the 93rd greatly 
distinguished himself by capturing two guns 
which commanded the approaches to the Barracks. 

But the shorter road from Sikandarbagli to 
the Residency ran directly westward between 
the large loop-holed building, stormed in the 
first instance by Adrian Hope’s brigade and 
the Sikandarbagh itself, across an open plain 
about twelve hundred yards broad. “About 
three hundred yards along this road there is a 
small village, with garden enclosures round it ; 
while about two hundred and fifty yards further 
on, and one hundred yards to the right of the 
road stood the Shah Hajif, a largo mosque, 
situated in a garden enclosed by a high loop-holed 
wall. This wall is nearly square and very strong. 
Between it and the plain is a thick fringe of jungle 
and enclosures, with trees, and scattered mud 
cottages, which make it impossible to get a distinct 
view of the place until you come close on it. 
Between it and the Sikandarbagh, amidst jungles 
and enclosures, to the right of the little plain, 
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was a building on a high mound called the Kaddam 
E,asul.”* 

The afternoon was now waning, and Sir Colin 
Campbell deemed it essential to carry the Shah 
Wajif. The operation was dangerous and most 
difficult. Success, to most men, would have 
seemed uncertain. Failure was ruin. Of all the 
actions in the campaign this was the most critical. 
How it was done has been described by an actor 
in the scene, with a vigour of touch and with a 
life-hke freshness which it is impossible to surpass. 
I have read nothing which conveys the scene more 
vividly to the mind. I am sure, then, I shall be 
pardoned, if, instead of using my own language, 
I borrow the account of the daring action from 
one who saw it, and who wrote what he saw.f 

“Hope,” says the writer, taking up the story 
from the point where 1 left it, “ having now drawn 
off his brigade from the Sikaudarbagh, led it 
against the village, which he cleared and oc- 
cupied without much difficulty ; while Peel 
brought up his 24-pounders, mortars, and rocket 
frames, and placed them in battery against the 
Shah Naiff in an oblique Hue, with their left 
resting on the village. The musketry fire 
which streamed unceasingly from that build- 
ing and the surrounding enclosures, was most 
biting and severe ; and after nearly three hours 
battering it was still unsubdued. An attempt, 
made with great gallantry by Major Barnston 
with his battalion of detachments, to drive the 

* Blackwood’s Magazine, October 1868. 

t Ibid. 
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enemy from ihe fringe of jungle and ouclo.gures 
in front, by setting fire to tlio bouses, proved un- 
success Cul; but on tbo riglit tlie Kaddani llasiil 
ivas assaulted and carried by a party of Sikhs. 

“ In tbe narrow lane leading up from tbo roar, 
meanwbile, the utmost confusion prevailed. The 
animals carrying the ordnance and the enginoer 
supplies, unable to advance from the enemy’s fire 
in front — unable to get out on either side, and 
pressed forward by those in rear — got completely 
jammed, insomuch that an officer, sent to bring 
up ammunition and all Greathed’s disposable in- 
fantry to the now hard-pressed front, had the 
utmost difficulty to get the men on in single file ; 
whilst some houses having been wantonly set on 
fire by the camp-followers, the passage was for 
a timo entirely blocked up ; and it was only when 
tho flames were abating that a string of oamcls, 
laden with small-arm ammunition, whioJi was 
urgently required by the troops engaged, could 
with great risk and toil he forced throngli tho 
narrow and scorching’ pass. Even then, however, 
tho confusion near the Sikandarbagh had got to 
such a pitch, that all passage ha,d beoomo impos- 
sible ; and had it not been that a staff officer dis- 
covered a by-path leading into a broad road, whicb 
abutted on the Sikandarbagh, neither men nor 
ammunition could have been brought up. 

“ In front of the Shah Najlf the battle made 
no way. The enemy, about 4 o’clock, got a heavy 
gun to bear upon us from the opposite bank of 
the river, and their very first shot blew up one of 
Peel’s tumbrils, whilst their deadly musketry had 
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obliged bim to withdraw tlie men from one of his 
pieces and diminished the fire of the others. The 
men were falling fast. Even Peel’s usually blight 
face became grave and anxious. Sir Colin sat on 
his white horse, exposed to the whole storm of 
shot, looking intently on the Shah hiajif, which 
was wreathed in volumes of smoke from the 
burning buildings in its front, but sparkled all 
over with the bright flash of small arms. It was 
now apparent that the crisis of the battle had 
come. Our heavy artillery could not subdue the 
fire of the Shah Najif; we could not even hold 
permanently our present advanced position under 
it. But retreat to ns there was none. By that 
fatal lane onr refluent force could never be with- 
drawn. Outrara and Havelock and Inglis, with 
our women and children, were in the front, and 
England’s honour was pledged to bring them 
scatheless out of the fieiy furnace. What shot 
and shell could not do the bayonets of the infantry 
must accomplish. But the crisis was terrible. 
Even as the fate nf the French empire hung at 
Wagram on the fooLsteps of Macdonald’s column, 
so did the fate of our Indian dominions depend 
that day on the result of the desperate assault 
now about to be undertaken. 

“Collecting the 93rd abonthim, the Commander- 
in-Ohief addressed a few words to them. Hot 
concealing the extent of the danger, he told them 
that he had not intended that day to employ them 
again, but that the Shah Hajif rmist be taken; 
that the artillery could not bring its fire under, 
so they must win it with the bayonet. Q-iving 
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them a fow plain directions, lie told tliora ho would 
go on with them himself. 

“ To execute this design Micldloton’s battery of 
the Royal Artillery was ordered to pass Peel’s 
guns on the right, and getting as close as possible 
to the Shah Najif, to open a quick and well sus- 
tained fire of grape. Peel was to redouble his, 
and the 93rd to form in column in the open plain, 
close to the village, ready to rush on. 

“ Middleton’s battery came up magnificently. 
With loud cheers, the drivers waving their whips, 
the gunners their caps, they galloped forward 
through that deadly fire to within pistol-shot 
of the wall, unlimbered, and poured in round 
after round of grape. Peel, manning all his 
guns, woi’ked his pieces with redoubled energy, 
and, under cover of this iron storm, tho 93rd, 
excited to the highest degree, with flashing eyes 
and nervous ti'ead, rolled on in one vast ivavo. 
The grey-haired veteran of many fights rode, 
with his sword drawn, at their head. Keen was 
his eye, as when in the pride of youth ho led the 
stormers of tSt. Sebastian. His staff crowded 
round him. Hope, too, with his towering form 
and gentle smile, was there, leading, as ever was 
his wont, the men by whom he was loved so well. 
As they approached the nearest angle of the 
enclosure the soldiers began to drop fast ; but, 
without a check, they reached its foot. There, 
however, they were brought to a stand. The 
wall, perfectly entire, was nearly twenty feet high, 
and well loop-holed; there was no breach, and 
there were no scaling-ladders. Hnable to advance, 
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unwilling to retire, tlioy halted and commenced a 
musketry ’little with the garrison. But all the ad- 
vantage was with the latter, who shot with security 
from behind their loops, and the Highlanders went 
down fast before them. At this time nearly all 
the mounted officers were either wounded or dis- 
mounted. Hope and his aide-de-camp were both 
rolling on the ground at the same moment, with 
their horses shot under them : his major of bri- 
gade had just met with the same fate : two of 
Sir Colin’s staff had been stincken to the earth : 
a party, which had pushed on round the angle to 
the gate, had found it so well covered by a new 
work in masonry, as to be perfectly unassailable. 
Two of Peel’s guns were now brought np to within 
a few yards of the wall. Covered by the fusilade 
of the infantry, the sailors shot fast and strong ; 
but, though the masonry soon fell off in flakes, 
it came down so as to leave the mass behind per- 
pendicular, and as inaccessible as ever. 

“ Success seemed now impossible. Even 
Hope and Peel, these two men, iron of wfl] and 
ready of resource, could see no way. Anxious 
and careworn grew Sir Colin’s brow. The dead 
and wounded were ordered to be collected and 
carried to the rear. Some rocket frames were 
brought up, and threw in a volley of these fiery 
projectiles, with such admirable precision, that, 
just skimming over the top of the rampart, they 
plunged hissing into the interior of the building, 
and searched it out with a destroying force. 
Hinder cover of this, the guns were drawn ofif. 
The shades of evening were falling fast — the 
n. 13 
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aasaiilti could not luncli longer bo continiiod. 
Then, as a last rosoui’ce — tlie last throw of a des- 
perate game — Adrian Hope,* collecting' some 
fifty mon, stole silently and cautiously through 
the jungle and brush-wood away to the right, to a 
portion of the wall on which he had, before the 
assault, thought he perceived some injury to have 
been inflicted. Eeaching it unperceived, a naiTow 
fissure was found. Up this, a single man was, 
with some difficulty, pushed. He saw no one 
near the spot, and so helped up Hope, Ogilvy 
(attached to the Madras Sappers), Allgood, the 
Assiabaui Quartermaster-General, and some others. 
The numbers inside soon increased, and as they 
did so they advanced, gradually extending their 
front. A body of sappers, sent for in haste, 
arrived at the double : the opening was enlarged, 
the supports rushed in. Meanwhile, Hope’s small 
party, pushing on, to their groat astonishment, 
found themselves almost unopposed. Gaining the 
gate, they threw it open for their comrades. 
The white dresses of the last of the garrison 
were just seen gliding away amidst the rolling 
smoke into the dark shadows of the night. Panic- 
stricken apparently by the destruction caused by 
the rockets, and the sudden appearance of some 
of the assailants within the walls, they fi.ed from 
the place and gave up the struggle just when 
victory was secure. 

* I believe that, in point Paton, 93i’d, who was the first 
of fact, Adrian Hope’s atten- to discover its weakness. Por 
tipnwas drawn to tHs por- this act Paton received the 
tion of the wall by Sergeant Victoria Gross. 
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“Never liad there been a harder-fought day,* 
hut never was a result gained more satisfactory.” 

A lodgment had been gained for the night. 
Every man felt now that the work was virtually 
accomplished. It is true that between their posi- 
tion and that occupied by Outram there were 
still buildings which the rebels would fight to 
maintain. Bnt those buildings taken aU together 
did not equal one Shah Najif. The men who 
had, under the circumstances narrated, stormed 
that mosque, might justly feel confident that the 
difficulties of the morrow could not be insuperable. 
No wonder that “ there was joy now in every 
heart — there was light in every eye.” 

The order then was given to bivouac for the 
night. The main body of the 93rd garrisoned 
the Shah Najif : another portion of that regiment, 
under Colonel Ewart, occupied the barracks, 
already adverted to. The troops not occupying 
these two posts lined the roads, maintaining the 
communications between the three points — the 
Barracks, Sikandar Bagh, and the Shah Najif. 
The field hospital for the wounded was esta- 
blished in some huts opposite the Sikandar Bagh, 
which might be regarded as the central point 
of the position taken up for the night. The 
men lay down in line with their arms in their 
Qands. 
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* “ It was an action almost Oolin OcmplelVs Despatch, 
unexampled in war,” — Sir ISth IToTemher, 185?. 
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accoroplisliod rluring bhat ovontful tlaj. Not all 
the brave actions performocl on tlio battle- tiokl 
can como under the notice of a corntnander; nor, 
coming under bis notice, are tboy always men- 
tioned. The stereotyped form of dospatoli writ- 
ing prevailing in, if not peculiar to, the British 
army, necessitates the mention of all officers on 
the staff of the commander, of the divisional and 
brigade commanders and their staffs, of the offi- 
cers commanding regiments and batteries, of all 
heads of departments. Not to mention any one 
of these officers is to disgrace him. It follows 
that snob stereotyped mention is withoui real 
value. This hard and fast rule is unjust. It 
may sometimes happen that a particular staff 
officer or a particular regimental commander fails 
to distinguish himself, that lie makes serious blun- 
ders. Such matters aro at once known in Iho 
camp. But when the despatch appears, tho 
capable finds himself bracketed in one chorus of 
praise with the incapable, tho cloar-hoadod with 
the dullard, and the general public knows no 
difference between them. Hence, I repeal, tho 
stereotyped praise of despatches is really without 
value. 

But there is some praise which is not stereo- 
Such is the praise, for instance, awarded 
for special deeds of daring. Applause of this sort 
is real and genuine. Yet whilst its genuineness 
when applied cannot be questioned, it is undeni- 
able that many greatly distinguish themselves 
whose names are never brought forward. No 
stranger can be sure, when addressing an officer 
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of tlae British army, that he is not speaking to 
an. nndeoorated hero.* 

I have mentioned, in the proper place, the 
splendid achievements, in the early part of tho 
day, of Ewart and of Richard Cooper. Those 
“ nndecorated heroes ” were undoubtedly the men 
who made the first entrance into the Sikandar 
Bagh. But on a day when so many distinguished 
themselves they were not the only heroes. One non- 
commissioned officer and two privates of the 93rd, 
Dunley, Maokay, and Glrant, effected their entrance 
into the Sikandar Bagh by tire hole through which 
Cooper had leapt, though after him, and gallantly 
supported their officers. More fortunate than 
these they received the Cross for their daring. 
Sergeant Munro of the same regiment received the 
Cross for distinguished conduct in the same en- 
closure. In the 63rd Regiment, Lieutenant 
Efrench, and Privates Kenny and Irwin, and in 
the 84th, Captain the Hon. H. A. Anson, t de- 
servedly received the Oi’oss for conspicuous daring 
in the capture of the Sikandar Bagh. Later in 
the .same day, Captain Stewart of the 93rd 
secured the Cross for the capture of two of the 
enemy’s guns at the Barracks. I have already 
mentioned Sergeant Patou of the 93rd. { The 
Cross was given to this daring non-commissioned 
officer “for distinguished personal gallantry in 
proceeding alone round the Shah Najif under aa 

* Vide Appendix B. Tionsly entitled him to the 

t Oaptain Anson’s gallant Cross, 
conduct at Balandshair, ai- J Page 194, note, 
ready mentioned, had pre- 
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extremely heavy fire, discovering a hrencli on the 
opposite side, to vrhich he alter wards conducted 
the regiment, by which means that important 
position was taken.” Thero were many others, 
not less deserving even than this man. What could 
exceed the gallantry of Blunt of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, taking his guns over an “ iinpossiblo ” 
wall, and calmly unlimbering on the plain between 
a heavy fire on either side of him ; the imper- 
turbable coolness of William Peel, the daring of 
Travers, of Middleton, of Bonrehier, of Longden, 
of Walker, of Hardy — killed fighting with his 
guns, — of Pord, of Brown, and of Bridge — all 
gunners, Royal and Bengal ? “ It is iinpossihlo,” 
wrote Sir Colin Campboll, “ to draw any dis- 
tinction between any of these officers. They all 
distinguished themselves under very arduous cir- 
cumstances.” Of Adrian Hopo I have already 
spoken. The hare statement of his action is suffi- 
cient. Hot less deserve to be mentioned tho two 
Alisons, sons of the historian, Paul, MacQuoen, 
Biddulph, Oldfield, Barnston, Wood, Keen, Welsh, 
McNamara, Lnmsden — ^killed at tho Sikandar 
Bagh, — all of whom were spoken of in the camp. 
But the hst is too long, for there are many others. 

Whilst the men are still sleeping on their arms, 
it is fit, too, that I should state that, during the 
hours employed by the troops under Sir Oolin 
Campbell in attacking the Shah Hajif, the Resi- 
denoy garrison, under Sir James Ontram, were 
using all their efforts to effect a diversion. They 
captured some of the positions to the east of the 
Residency, and from these maintained a oonti 
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nuous fire of guns and mortars on tlio rebels. I 
shall give a more detailed account of their pro- 
ceedings in the proper place. 

Nor must I omit to record the fact that whilst 
our men had been struggling onwards, winning 
with difficulty those important posts, the enemy 
had threatened their flanks and their communica- 
tions. They had attacked, fortunately without 
result, the Martiniffi-e and tho Dilkdsha, and had 
even shown themselves in force on the road to 
the Alambagh. They were seen, too, in numbers 
on the opposite bank of the Griimti. What would 
have been the position of tho army, with the 
enemy all about it, and the lane by which it had 
advanced completely blocked up, had the attack 
on the Shah Najif failed, the reader may imagine. 
Happily, it did not fail. 

Tho British and Sikh troops, lying in unbroken 
order, their arms by their sides, slept the sleep of 
men who had earned their rest that sixteenth 
night of November. They were awakened early 
in the morning of the 17th, not by their own 
bugles, but by the hells of the city and the beat- 
ing of the enemy’s drums. It seemed as though 
an attack were imminent. The British soldiers 
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sprang up with alacrity, each man in his place, 
ready for action. But the enemy did not come on. 

Sir Oolin Campbell was, therefore, able to carry 
out his own plan and to choose his own time. 

His plan was, first, to carry the Mess-honse, a sir Ooiin’a 
large masonry building, defended by a ditch 
twelve feet broad, surmounted by a loop-holed 
wall behind, about midway between the Shah 
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Najif and tlio Kaisarbagli. The Moss-lion so 
carried, the Moti Mahal, lying due north of ilio 
former, and on the direct road from the Shall 
Najif to the Eesidency, would he the next point, 
of attraction. Could the Moti Mahal be carried, 
a junction with Outram would ho the certain con- 
sequence. That alone would he a good day’s 
work. Much would still remain to be accom- 
plished. The strong positions of the Kaisarbagh 
— covered by the Tara Koti — and of the Beam’s 
palace, covering the vast city behind them, would 
still remain in the occupation of some 30,000 un- 
subdued foes, and it was in the face of these that 
Sir Colin would have to withdraw the women and 
the children, the sick and the wounded. 

Knowing all this — that absolute snocosa on the 
l7th would be the prelude to diffioultios of a now 
kind on the 18th and the days following the 18th 
. — Sir Colin marked the commencement of his 
operations on the first-named day with great cau- 
tion. First, he deemed it advisable to secure his 
left flank. It was true that he had a force at the 
Barracks, connected with the Sikandar Bdgh, but 
as the enemy commanded all the massive build- 
ings south of the Barracks, and even to the east- 
ward of them, it would not be difficult for them 
to make a detour, avoiding the Barracks, and to 
act on our left rear. To prevent this, Sir Colin 
detached the 6th Brigade under Brigadier Bussell 
to carry the house called Banks’s house and four 
4)uugalows close to the Barracks, to convert them 
into military posts. To make the plan clear to 
the reader, I may state that Banks’s house occu- 
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pied a position on tlie edge of the city, on the city 
side of the canal, directly south of the Barracks, 
and somewhat south of an imaginary straight line, 
from west to east, drawn from the Kaisarbagh to 
the canal. The four bungalows were to the north 
of it, close to the Barracks. A direct road led 
from Banka’s house across the canal to the Dil- 
kusha. It will thus bo seen that, possessing now 
the Barracks and the Dilkusha, the occupation of 
Banks’s house and the bungalows would sever 
the communication between the Kaisarbagh and 
the Dilkiisha, and would cover the left rear of the 
attacking force. 

Having thus made arrangements to secure his 
communications, Sir Colin directed Wilham Peel 
to open fire with his heavy guns on the Mess- 
house — ^formerly the Mess-house of the 32nd 
Foot. He “ was determined to use his guns as 
much as possible in taking it.” * The fire con- 
tinued from the early morning till 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. At that hour, the musketry fi.re 
of the enemy having been almost completely 
silenced, it appeared to Sir Cohn that the Mess- 
house might be stormed without much risk. He 
ordered on this duty a company of the 90th Foot, 
under Oaptahi Wolseley,! and a picket of the 
63rd, under Captain Hopkins, supported by Major 
Barnston’s battalion of detachments under Cap- 
tain Guise of the 90th, | and some of the 4th 

* Sir Colin Campbell’s Des- t Major Bamston bad bee^ 

patch, dated 18tb November, severely wounded the pre- 

t Now Sir Garnet Wolse- vious day in the attack on the 
ley, Sbab Najif. 
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Panjab Rifles, under Oapiain Powloii. Tho 
actual leader of the storming party was Gap tain 
W olseley. 

The feat of arms Wolseley was about to attempt 
was no light one. The Mess-liouse, a building of 
considerable size, was surrounded by a loop-liolod 
mud wall, covering a ditch about twelve feet 
broad, scarped with masonry. The ditch was tra- 
versed by drawbridges, but whether these wero 
down or up, was unknown to the storming 
party. 

Never was a daring feat of arms better per- 
formed. Leading his men at the double across 
the intervening space, exposed to a hot fire from 
the neighbouring buildings, ‘Wolseley reached the 
mud wall of which I have spoken. Here he halted 
for a moment to recover breath, then clambered 
through the breach into the garden. Pushing 
forward, despite the fire of the enemy’s raal;ohlook- 
men, he reached the ditch. Fortunately, the onomy, 
with the carelessness that had so often charac- 
terised their proceedings, had left the drawbridges 
down. "Wolseley and his men crossed them, en- 
tered the house, which the enemy had abandoned 
at their approach, and climbing to the roof, planted 
on its summit the British flag. Twice was the 
flag struck down by the enemy’s bullets, and twice 
was it replaced. At length, however, the seve- 
rity of the fire forced the stormers to seek cover. 
Just then came up a company of supports, oom- 
Bianded by Captain Irby. Wolseley sent him to 
clear the houses to the left, whilst he himself 
attacked those on the right. Both attacks were 
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successful, and the rebels, driyenout, fled in panic 
to the Moti Mahal. 

The victorious stormers followed the fleeing 
enemy, and Wolsoloy, far from checking them, 
determined to push his advantage to the utmost. 
He had, it is true, no orders to attack the Moti 
Mahal, but the inborn instinct of the soldier had 
taught him that nothing tended so much to blood- 
less victory as immediate pressure upon a defeated 
foe. He pressed on therefore to the waU. of the 
Moti Mahal, but the opposition offered was great, 
and the wall was solid, and the gateway had 
been blocked up. He had, therefore, to send back 
for the sappers. These promptly came up, and 
succeeded after a time in making narrow open- 
ings in the wall. Through these Wolseley and 
his men eagerly rushed, and attacked the net- 
work of buildings within. The resistance they 
encountered was, however, stout and even des- 
perate, every room being contested. At length 
the enemy were expelled, and the Moti Mahal, the 
last building held by the rebels on the line com- 
municating with Outram and Havelock, came 
completely into British possession.* 


* “ It will he allowed that 
Wolseley had good reason to 
anticipate the congratulations 
andthanks of the Commander- 
in-Ohief for his conduct, hut 
what was his astonishment on 
learning from his Brigadier, 
the Hon. Adrian Hope, that 
Sir Ooliu was furious with 
him for haring exceeded the 


letter of instructions in that, 
when he was only ordered 
to take the Mess-house, he 
actually of his own motion 
had driven the enemy out of 
the Moti Mahal! The Bri- 
gadier advised him to keep 
out of the way, as the Ohief 
was asking for him, and he 
never saw a man more enraged 
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An open apace, nearly lialf a mile in widtli, 
still interyened between tl'O a.ssinlnnla and I In 
advanced positions of Outi'ani and Jiavoloclv. 
This space was exposed to a heavy mnskotry iiro 
from the Kaiaarbagh and conld not be crossed 
without imminent risk. But the risk did not prt'- 
vent the two gallant generals and their staff fi'oni 
crossing the space to meet the Ooininandor-in- 
Ohief. They started — eight officers and one 
civilian. They were Outram, Havelock, Hapier 
(now Lord Hapier of Magdala), Vincent Eyre, 
young Havelock (now Sir Henry Havelock), 
Dodgson, the Deputy Adjntant-Q-eneral, the aide- 
de-camp Sitwell, the engineer Russell, and the 
gallant Kavanagh. They had not gone many 
paces before they were seen by the enemy, and 
the musketry fire from the Kaisarbdgh rodoublcd. 
Hapier was struck doivn, young Havolook was 
struck down, Sitwell and Russell wore struck 
down. Outram, Havelock, Eyre, Dodgson, and 
Kavanagh, alone reached the Moti Mahal unin- 
jured. Then, to borrow onco again the appfo* 
priate language of Sir Oolin Campbell, “ the rolls' 
of the garrison had been accomplislied.” 

The conversation between the Commander-in' 
Chief and his four visitors, though animated and 
joyful, was not long. The visitors had to return 
across the terrible space. They set out at a run. 

in his life,” — ^Low’a Jdfe of Mm severely, he almost im- 
Sir Ga/ritet Woheley. mediately cooled doTO, oon- 

It is due, however, to Sir gratulated him on his courage 
Oolin, to add, that although and ability, and promised to 
■when he met Wolseley the recommend him, for promo- 
foUoiring morning he 'wigged tion. 
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Outram and Kavanagli ■were able to keep it up. 
But Havelock, weak and ill, soon tired, 'ikirning 
to Dodgson, be exclaimed, “ I can do no more, 
Hodgson, T can do no more.” Dodgson, than 
■whom no braver, no more modest, aird no more 
deserving soldier ever lived, at once supported 
the gallant veteran. Besting on Dodgson, then, 
the illustrious soldier traversed, at a slow and 
measured pace — the only pace o£ which his 
strength was capable — the ground still remaining 
to be gone over, the enemy’s balls striking all 
around them, at their feet, just short of them, 
just before them, just behind them, but all missing 
tbeir mark. 
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I propose now to devote a few moments to ex- Theprooeeri. 
plain in detail the manner in which Outrara and Jam nn 
Havelock had accomplished their portion of the ^iavsiook. 
allotted task. T left Outram on the 9th Novem- 
ber, sending off the devoted Kavanagh, disguised 
as a native, to the camp of the Oommander-in- 
Ohief. From that date Outram was made aware, 
by means of preconcerted signals, of each move 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s force ; of his successive 
arrivals at the idambdgb and the Dilkdsha, and 
of bis movement against the Sdeandar Bdgb and 
the Shah Najif on the morning of the 10th. 

The time, so long and eagerly looked for, had Havaioci 
now arrived when it would be possible tor the mandoftiie 
troops pent up in tlie Residency and the adjoin- 
ing buildings to co-operate actively with the re- 
lieving force. With his usual self-denial, Outram 
once again assigned to the illustrious Havelock 
the honour of conducting this critical operation. 
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In pursuance of Ms insirnciions, Ilavoloolc Beloctod 
from Ms division a body of about ono tbouaand 
two Mindred men, and held tlioin in roadincsa on 
tbe first signs of tbe successful storming of the 
Sikandar Bagb, to drive the onemy from tbe 
strong positions wMob would still intorvono 
between kitn and tbe advancing columns of tbe 
Oonamander-in- Obief . 

Tbe force selected by Havelock consisted of 
one hundred and sixty men of tbe 5tb Tusiliers, 
under Lieutenant Mara; of forty-eigbt of tbe 
64tb Regiment, under Captain Sbute ; of one 
bnndi-ed and sixty of tbe S4tb, under Captain 
Wills ; of one hundred and forty- two of tbe 78tb 
Highlanders under Captain Lockhart; of one hun- 
dred and eigbty-one of the 90tb Light Infantry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Purnell ; of one hundred 
of the Regiment of Pirozpfir, under LiGutenant 
Cross. Of artillery, be had three battorios of 
heavy guns, howitzers, and mortars, commanded 
respectively by Yincent Eyre (ivith the rank of 
Brigadier), Olpherts, and Maude, R.A. Each 
column was likewise accompanied by a party of 
miuers, with tools and powder-bags, under the 
command of an engineer officer. The engineer 
officers were Russell, Hutchinson, and Limond. 
To these also was attached Captain Oakes. The 
reserve was composed of two hundred men from 
the 5th Pusiliers, 78th Highlanders, and Regiment 
of Pirozpnr. 

Havelock had occupied the Farid Baksh palace. 
It was his intention, as soon as the attack on the 
Sikandar Bagh should be pronounced, to blow 
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up, by means of mines previously prepared, tbo 
outer wall of tlie Farid. Baksh. palace, and open 
a keavy fire upon tke enemy from the heavy 
batteries which had been constructed behind 
it. As soon as that fire should produce a cer- 
tain effect, the infantry would rush forward and 
storm two buildings between Farid Baksh palace 
and the Moti Mahal, known as the Harn-khana 
and the steam-engine house. Under these, mines 
had been constructed. It may be convenient to 
state that, on the two batteries constructed behind 
the outer wall of the the Farid Baksh were 
mounted four 18-pounder guns, one 8-inch iron 
howit/ior, four 9«pounder field guns, and two 
24-pounder field howitzers. In position behind 
these were six 8-in oh mortars, under Captain 
Maude, R.A. 

At about 11 o’clock Havelock learned that the 
advancing force was operating against Sikandar 
Bagh. He at once gave orders for the explosion 
of the mines under the outer wall of the Farid 
Baksh. It happened, unfortunately, that the result 
of the explosion was not nearly so effective as he 
had hoped, and it devolved upon the batteries to 
complete the work which the mines had only very 
partially accomplished. Yinceut Eyre and the 
officers serving under him were, however, in no 
way discouraged, A continuous fire lasting over 
three hours, not only demolished the remaining 
obstacles of the wall, but produced a very con- 
siderable effect on the buildings beyond it. So 
great was it, indeed, that at 3 o’clock Havelock 
formed his columns of assault in the square of the 
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Ohattar Manzi] — niiiside tlio 'balioi'eru. vviOl of the 
Farid Baksh — and ordorod liia onginoorsi ii) fii'o 
the mines laid undei’ the two buildings beyond. 

At a quarter past 3, two of the mines of the 
Harn-khAna exploded with good effaot. A (Quar- 
ter of an hour later the signal for assault was 
given. “It is impossible,’’ wrote Havelock in liis 
despatch, “ to describe the enthusiasm with which 
this signal was received by the troops. Pent np 
in inaction for upwards of six weeks, and subjected 
to constant attacks, they felt that the hour of re- 
tribution and glorious exertion had returned.” 
Their action corresponded to the feelings which 
swayed it. Dashing forward with a cheer, they 
carried the Harnkhana, then the engine-house, 
and were thus in a position to extend their 
hands to their friends of the advancing force 
as soon as these should have captured the Moii 
Malml. I have already shown how this was 
done. 

“The relief of the g-arrison was accomplished.” 
Yes — but to quote once again from the gallant 
writer whose account of Lord Clyde’s campaign is 
a masterpieco of description of military move- 
ments,* “a most difficult and dangerous task 
still remained. The garrison, with women and 
children, sick and wounded, guns and stores, had 
to he withdrawn ; and to eiSeot this in the face of 
the vast force of the enemy was no easy task. 
One narrow winding lane alone led to the rear, 
ard through it the whole force had to be filed. 


BlacTcwood's Magaeine, October 1868. 
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would certainly liave destroyed the bridge of 
boats, and tire British army would be cut off from 
its own provinces, which for the moment would 
be in the power of the rebels. There was nothing 
for it but to press on with the utmost expedition. 
Early on the following morning, the force pressed 
onward. “ At every step the sound of a heavy 
and distant cannonade became more distinct ; but 
mile after mile was passed over, and no news 
could be obtained.” * Just before noon, bow- 
ever, a native wlio bad been concealed behind a 
hedge, ran forward, and delivered a missive to the 
Staff at the head of the advance guard. “ He 
had a small rolled-up letter in the Greek charac- 
ter, addressed ‘ Most urgent, to General Sir 
Colin Campbell, or any officor commanding 
troops on the Lakhnao road.’ The letter was 
dated two days previously, and said that unless 
affairs shortly took a favourable turn, the troops 
would have to retire into the intrenohment ; that 
the fighting had been most severe ; and that the 
enemy were very powerful, especially in artillery. 
It concluded by expressing a hope that the Com- 
mander-in- Chief would therefore see the necessity 
of pushing to their assistance with the utmost 
sp8ed.”t 

The information contained in this note con- 
verted into certainty the impressions which the 
sound of the cannonade had produced. It deepened 

* Blackwoods Magmne. stated that he received three 

t A Lecture on the Belief notes in succession, wcZsBonr- 
of Lucknow, by Colonel H. ehier’s MgM Months’ Oun- 
W. Norman, G.B. Sir Colin paign. 
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tte anxiety oB tlie leaders, tlio impationco of 
troops. Tlie scone tliat folloivod lias tliiis boeii 
painted by an eye-witnoss : — * “ Tlio impalienco 
and anxiety of all became extroino. Louder and 
louder grew tlie roar — raster and faster becanio 
the march — long and weary vTas the way — tired 
and footsore grew the infantry — death fell on 
the exhausted wounded with terrible rapidity. — 
the travel-worn bearers could hardly stagger 
along under their loads — the sick men groaned 
and died — but still on, on, on, was the cry.” 
After progressing in the usual order for a short 
time, the tension became too great for Sir Colin, 
Leaving the infantry to march on with the con- 
voy, he pressed forward with the cavalry and 
horse artillery. On reaching Mangalwdr, about 
five miles on the Lakhnao side of the G-angos, ho 
halted his troops, directed the artillery to fire 
salvoes to announce the approach of assistance, 
and galloped forward with his staff, in mingled 
hope and fear regarding the condition in which lie 
might find the bridge of boats. As he approached 
the river, a glance dissipated every doubt on this 
head. Through the glimmeriug light, for evening 
had set in, the bridge was seen to be intact. .Flames 
rising in every direction, mingling with the light of 
the setting sun, showed that the enemy must have 
taken the city and a large part of the' canton- 
ments ; that the tents intended for the ladies and 
cmidren, the sick and wounded from Lakhnao, 
ana rhe stores of clothing intended for the dw- 

• Bltickvioo^ a Magazine, October 18S8. 
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fenders of the Eesidencyi must havo iDoen de- 
stroyed; whilst the artillery fire occasionally 
directed at the bridge, and the musketry fire near 
the river bank, proved that a sharp crisis was 
impending. In a word, to use thfe language of 
an officer on Sir Colin’s staff, “ the veil which 
had so long shrouded us from Windham was rent 
asunder, and the disaster stood before us in aU 
its calamity.” * 

What that disaster was, and how it came about, 
will form the theme of the next chapter. I leave 
Sir Colin and his staff galloping, on the dusky 
evening of the 28th November, across the bridge, 
the preservation of which might yet enable him 
to repair the evil that had been accomplished. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ii? tTie preceding otapter I mentioned that when, 
on the 9th November, Sir Colin left Kanhpiir to 
jom his army in the plain beyond Banni, he 
had left at that station about five hundred Euro- 
peans and a few Sikhs under the command of 
Major-General 0. A, Windham. On the 6th No- 
vember, in a memorandum addressed to that 
officer, he had directed him to occupy and improve 
the intrenchment which had been constructed on 
the river ; to keep a careful watch over tho move- 
ments of the Gwffi&r force; to send into Ondh, 
unless he should be seriously threatened, by do- 
tachments of wings, any European infantry that 
might arrive ; but to detain, if he should think 
fit, the brigade of Madras native troops, expected 
the following day, until the intentions of the 
Gw^iar contingent expected to arrive at Kflpi 
on the 9th, should become developed. In case of 
any pronounced movement towards Kdnhpur 
on the part of that force General Windham was 
directed to make as great a show as possible of 
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T? protect tlie march of the convoy, the whole of 
the immense line, extending from the mined walls 
of the Residency to the wooded park of the Dil- 
kusha, required to be held, and this gave a most 
hazardous extension to our forces — far too weak 
for the maintenance of so extended a position. 
To keep any considerable reserve in hand was 
impossible.” 

The circumstances were indeed such as to merit 
the earnest care and consideration which the 
Oommander-in-Chief devoted to them. Fortu- 
nately, Sir Colin Campbell was a man of iron 
nerves, of splendid resolution. He could act 
promptly and steadfastly even when confronted 
by so great a difficulty as th.at which now pre- 
sented itself. His plana were quickly formed. 
The enemy still occupied the Eaisarbagh. in great 
force. From the Eaisarbagh they threatened the 
flank and the left rear of the British army. To 
permit an enemy so numerous to occupy a posi- 
tion so strong and so threatening whilst carrying 
out the delicate operation which it had now de- 
volved upon Sir Colin Campbell to attempt, was 
more than any prudent commander conld permit. 
Sir Colin’s first object, then, was to silence the fire 
from the Eaisarbagh. This silenced, two lines of 
retirement might be open to Mm. 

I have already stated* that on the l7th No- 
vember Sir Colin had detached the 5th Brigade, 
under Brigadier Russell, with some artillery ana 
rockets, to carry the house called Banks’s ho^^e 
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Book XI. and four buHg’alows, adjacent to tlie Bari-nokR, 
Oiiapterii. Converting tbotn into military 

Nov 17, posts covering liis left roar, lliissoll found tlie 
EuSeUmr- positioiiB Well fortified, and strongly garrisoned. 

wea Banks’s oCOasioil. Tho foUl’ 

house and the ^ « t a n i j 

bungalows, buiigalows ‘Were first stormed. A detaclnnout 
of tbe 2nd Panjab Infantry, led by a gallant 
subaltern. Lieutenant Ecen, was tben pusbed 
forward to Banks’s bouse. This officer occupied 
that bouse without difficulty and remained there 
with fifty Sikhs, dmdng tbe remainder of tbe opera- 
tions for tbe relief of Lakhnao. His position was 
extremely dangerous, for the enemy were in great 
numbers, and in bis comparatively isolated posi- 
tion, be might at any moment have boon over- 
whelmed before assistance could roach him. But 
be showed a bold front which dauni,ed tho enomy. 
Eusaeii’s The chain of posts covering tho British loft 
position complete. The proper right of this 

chain was the Barracks occupied by Lioufcouant- 
Colonel Bwart and three hundred of tho 93rd, its 
proper left Banks’s house ; the right centre was 
formed of the four bungalows referred to, the 
left centre by gardens. But precisely at the 
moment when Eussell’s brigade had succeeded 
in occupying the right centre and left of the 
position, there rose in the minds of the rebels the 
conviction that such occupation barred to them 
the road by which they had intended to operate, 
and that they must at any cost expel the British, 
is fired upon Throughout the night of the 17th and during the 
whole of the 18th, then, they kept upon the 
right and right centre of the position, a vigorous 
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and uncea,srag fire from mu sleets and Crom an 
18-pounder. Had it been Sir Colin Campbell’s 
intention simply to occupy these posts whilst his 
large convoy was being withdrawn by the line 
he had advanced, this incessant fire, however an- 
noying, would have had no important result. 
But Sir Colin Campbell having resolved, as I have 
shown, to dominate in the first instance the fire 
of the Kaisar Bagh, and thus to secure properly 
a second line of retirement by the Barracks and 
Banks’s house, the line of posts had become a base 
from which to attack and occupy certain build- 
ings between them and the Kaisar Bagh. In this 
view the heavy fire kept up by the enemy during 
the 18th possessed a far greater importance. 

The first building Russell had decided to attack 
was the hospital, the nearest important post to 
the four bungalows and the Barracks. But before 
he could move, it was necessary to silence tlie 
enemy’s fire. This could only be done by moans 
of artillery. Early on the morning of the 18th, 
then, Sir Colin directed Colonel Biddulph of the 
Bengal Army, head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, to proceed in company with Major Bour- 
chier, to reconnoitre the roads leading to the 
Barracks and the canal, with the view of disco- 
vering whether guns could not be taken down to 
co-operate with Russell. 

To no nobler and more zealous men could 
this dangerous task have been entrusted. Bour- 
ohier, to whose splendid services I have already 
referred, was one of the most daring officers of 
his unsurpassed regiment — the Bengal Artillery. 

14 « 
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Biddulpli was cool, intelligent, and a, tliorongli 
soldier. They quietly found a road, and tliou 
with the utmost speed brought down a 0 -pouudor 
and a 24-pound howitzer, and four 6 - 3 -inch mor- 
tars. The gun and the howitzer were placed in 
position in front of the bungalow, oh the ex- 
treme right, the mortars behind the bungalow. 

The fire then opened. Brigadier Russell was 
almost immediately placed hors de combat by a 
contusion.* Colonel Biddulph then assumed the 
command. The fire continued with great effect, 
and the rebels withdrew their 18-pounder. Bid- 
dulph then organised a column for an attack on 
the hospital. But as he was explaining his plans 
to the officer next to him in oommand, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hale of the 82nd, a bullet, which had pre- 
viously traversed the cap of the latter, penetrated 
his brain. 

Hale then assumed command. At 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, he led his column to the assault, 
covering it with a quick fire from tho 24-poimd 
howitzer. Traversing some intermediate gardens, 
he attacked the hospital. The resistance, how- 


* The Btory is timstold hy 
Colonel Bouxchier (MgU 
Months’ Ocm/gdign agednat the 
Bengdl Sepoys)-. “The 18- 
pounder (rebds’) was not 
above one hundred and 
twenty yards distant, and to 
avoid giving notice to the 
enemy of our intentions by 
Opening an embrasure, the 
muzzle of the 9-potuider was 
crammed through a hole that 


a shot had just made. The 
riflemen declared they had 
not been able to load again. 
As we fired, so did they. A 
cloud of dust is all I re- 
member. Brigadier EusseU, 
Captain Ogilvy, and 1 were on 
our backs. Poor Eussell had 
just heen grazed on the back 
of the neck : the clods broken 
from the wall had knocked us 
over.” 
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ever, -was obstmate, nor did lie drive out tbe 
enemy nniil they bad inflicted a severe loss on his 
ooluron. Nor, unfortunately, was he able to main- 
tain himself in the hospital after it had been 
stormed. Its thatched roof was kindled by the 
enemy, and the heat of the flames alone forced 
him to retire. He withdrew, then, in perfect 
order, to his original position.* 

Whilst the struggle, followed by the retirement, 
had been going on at the hospital, the rebels, 
thinking that the central position, that between 
the Barracks and Sikandar Bagh, must have 
been thereby weakened, attacked the pickets in 
considerable force. But Sir Colin Campbell, 
attentive to every detail, was no sooner cognisant 
of the situation, than he himself brought up 
Remmington’s troop of Horse Artillery, a com- 
pany of t^he .53rd, and a company of the 23rd, to 
meet the attack. These were absolutely the only 
troops of which he could dispose, but they were 
sufficient. The conduct of Eemmington’s troop 
ehoited the admiration of the whole arnay. 

* Colonel BourchiGr thus and left in the garden for an 
mentions a gallant deed, per- hour and a half. The drum- 
formed on this occasion, mer atnclr by him, and dashed 
which deserves a permanent into the picket to report the 
record in history. “ Lieu- fact. The little party above 
tenant Harrington, Bengal mentioned, under a very hot 
Artillery, and another officer ffire, rushed out and brought 
(whose name I regret I never in the wounded man. As they 
knew) belonging to H. M.’s left the picket a round shot 
service, with a gunner of struck the ground under their 
artillery and a drummer of in- feet.’’ Lieutenant Hairing- 
fantry, did most gallant ser- ton received the Yictoria 
vice. A man of the stonning Cross, 
column had been wounded 
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ookXi. “ Captain Rcmmington’s tvonp tif fToi’ao Artil- 
a^n. Tjvvote Six’ Colin, “was brought up, and 

'Soy\b clashed right into tho jnngdo whli tho loatling 
skirmishers, and opened fire with extraordinary 
rapidity and precision. Captain Rommiugton 
distinguished himseK very much. I superintended 
this affair myself, and I have particular pleasure 
in drawing your Lordships’ attention to the con- 
duct of this troop on this occasion as an instance 
of the never-failing readiness and quickness of 
the horse artillery of the Bengal Service.” The 
attack was repulsed. 

The reacts on Thus ended the 18th. The British had inain- 
MoonnoitfedT taiued the position covering their left roar, but 
had made no substantial progress towards gain- 
ing a second litre of retirement. Tho dilficitlties 
experienced in gaining tho posts which woidd 
command such a lino rendered it advisable 
once more to reconnoitre tho ground botwoou 
the positions actually held and tho canal, to 
ascertain whether it was possible, abandoning 
the projected line of reth’oment by the direct road 
from Sikandar Bagh to Banks’s house, to with- 
draw the guns and tho troops hy one of tho im- 
metalled roads behind the bungalows already 
and are found occupied. The reconnaissauce showed that the 
for guna. roacls in that locality, though heavy, were prac- 
ticable for artillery. Onrecoiving a report to this 
effect, Sir Colin determined to withdraw his force 
hy the road by which he had advanced. He 
therefore directed Colonels Ewart of the 93rd, 
Hale of the 82nd, and Wells of the 23 rd, com- 
manding the posts covering the left rear, simply 
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to maintaiu ilieii’ positions, whilst h.e would 
himself personally superintend the delicate opera- 
tion of the witlidrawal by th.e road already tra- 
versed of the sick and the wounded, the women 
and the children. The order was simple, compre- 
hensible to the meanest capacity, and was carried 
out to the letter. 

On the morning of the 20th, wliilst Captain 
Ogilvy, already mentioned in these pages, was, 
under the direction of Colonel Ilale, engaged in 
entrenching the positions covering the left rear. 
Sir Colin Campbell began to carry out the with- 
drawal. As a preliminai’y measure, William Peel, 
on the morning of that day, opened on the ICaisar 
B%h a tremendous fire from his heavy guns. 
This fire continued during that day, the day fol- 
lowing, aird the 23rd, increasing every hour in 
intensity. It gradually assumed the character of 
a bombardment. The enemy suffered enormous 
losses, and on the evening of the 22nd three 
breaches in tlie walls of the Kaisar Bagh invited 
assault. They expected it. Such, however, was 
not the intention of Sir Colin. The bombard- 
ment had in fact been used to cover the withdrawal 
of the women and children, sick and wounded. 
Long before it concluded, these had reached the 
Dilkusha in safety. The effecting of the three 
breaches on the evening of the 22nd was used to 
carry out the retreat of the glorious garrison of 
Lakhnao. Whilst the rebels passed that night 
in devising measures to meet the assault which 
they expected on the morrow, the garrison which 
had so long held them at bay, the veterans of 
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Inglis’s force, the victors in many fights of Have- 
lock’s and Outram’s, began, at midnight, thoir vo- 
tiremont. Tho guns which they could not caiay 
away they rendered useless. Then, “ bohiiid tho 
screen of Campbell’s outposts, Inglis’s and Ilavo- 
lock’s toilworn bands withdrew. Then theso 
began also to retire; the pickets fell back through 
the supports, the supports glided away between 
the intervals of the reserve — the reserve, when 
all had passed, silently defiled into the lane — thick 
darkness shrouded the movement from the gaze 
of the enemy — and, hours after the position had 
been quitted, they were firing into the abandoned 
posts. Hope’s brigade, which had so nobly 
headed the advance, had also covered the retreat. 
Before daylight on tho 23rd, the last straggler 
had quitted the camp at Dilkfisha.” * 

WHlst the Oommander-in-Ohief was thus effoot- 
ing the well-planned retirement, in the security 
gained by his skilful operations against tho Kaisar 
Bagh, his lieutenants, Hale, Ewart, and Wells, 
covering his left rear, had remained occupying 
the positions they had gained and intrenched. 
During the three days of the bombardment of the 
Kaisar Bfigh, the rebels had never relaxed their 
musketry fire against those positions. But they 
had attempted no assault. The fact that they 
made no attempt at all is another remarkable 
proof, added to the many already cited, of the 
scarcity of military ability amongst their leaders. 
Bor Banks’s house was not only entirely sepa- 


• Blackwood’e Magame, October 1853. 
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rated from the other posts, hut it was garrisoned 
only by fifty Sikhs, who might have been over- 
whelmed ere succour could have reached them. 

But no such attempt was made, and Hale and 
his lieutenants, as soon as he had ascertained that 
the Oommander-in- Chief had advanced far enough 
on his line of retreat, evacuated the Barracks and 
bungalows, and fell back on the Dilkusha by the 
road which had been selected after the reconnais- 
sance of the 19th. They rejoined the main force 
at this place early on the morning of the 23rd. 

The rc-united force remained at the Dilkusha 
during that day and the ensuing night. But 
there was no rest for officer or private. The de- 
tachment parties who had come up with the re- 
lieving force had to be distributed to theii’ several 
regiments ; carriages had to be allotted • arrange- 
ments for the formation of the convoy of the women 
and children under responsible officers, had to be 
made. In a word, there was made on this day 
a reorganisation of the whole force to remain in 
operation as far as the Alambagh. 

Looking back from this place — the first halt — 
after the successful relief, I find a sincere plea- 
sure in paying the tribute of the historian to the 
splendid exertions of one arm of the service, 
whose place on the field of action has not yet been 
specifically mentioned. The storming of the Si- 
kandar Bagh, of the Shah Hajif, of the Moti 
Mahal, of the bungalows adjacent to the Bar- 
racks, was the united work of the artillery and 
the infantry ; the bombardment of the Kaisar 
B^gh, of the artillery and the sailors. During 
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tliis time, the cfivfihy, over ready, always on tho 
alert, prompt to take advantage of ovory opening, 
had been engaged in covering advanood inovo- 
ments, in keeping up the long lino of couunnnica- 
tions, and in repelling the counter attacks of the 
enemy on the extreme right. 

Such services -wore necessary to the safety of 
the force, and, though they might bo less pi'omi- 
nent, they were not inferior in value to those of 
the other arms. The names of Little, and of 
Ouvry, of Probyn, of Watson, of Younghusband, 
and of Gough, still hve in the memory of those 
who served under them. 

Nor, when writing of the halt at the Dilkiisha, 
dare I omit to chronicle the one mournful event 
which tinged the joy of the relief. That day, Have- 
lock, who had been long ailing, passed away to 
his last homo. He had lived long enough to hoar 
that his Queen and his countrymen had appre- 
ciated his noble qualities, that his name had 
become a household word among the homes and 
the hearths of England. 

The life of Havelock had been a life devoted to 
his profession. He had made the strict perfor- 
mance of duty his polar-star. G-ifted with mili- 
tary abilities of a very high order, and conscious 
that he possessed those ahihties, he had borne 
without repining the sapping torment of slow 
promotion and its inevitable results — employment 
in positions below his capacity. But every trial 
of Fortune had found Havelock cheerful, resolute, 
and devoted. To the smallest office he gave his 
best abilities. And, whilst thus labouring, he had 
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striven also to prepare himself for the eventuali- 
ties which were to follow. 

A story is told of the famous Scot- Austrian 
Marshal, London, that when he was a major on 
frontier duties in Croatia, he used to spend his 
leisure in studying an enormous map of the Aus- 
trian dominions. This map he had placed on the 
floor of one of his rooms. His wife, jealous of this 
devotion, burst open one day the door of his study, 
and seeing Loudon on his knees tracing a parti- 
cular route on the map, exclaimed, in a pet, 
“ I wonder what pleasure you can find in eter- 
nally studying that map ? ” London, turning to 
her, replied, “ Leave me alone, my dear, the 
knowledge I am now acquiring will be useful to 
me when I become a Marshal of the Empire.” 
Not only did Loudon become a Marshal of the 
Empire, hut he came also to he recognised as 
the one Austrian general whom the great 
Erederic respected.* 

Similar was the course pursued by Havelock. 
He studied all his life for the future. Similar, 
too, was the result. When the opportunity did 
come, he used it in a manner which electrified his 
contemporaries, which gained for him the confi- 
dence and devotion of his soldiers. His daring 
march from Allahabdd to Kanhpur against enemies 

* On one occasion after site to that on whiclr Frederic 
the seven years’ war, when was seated. “ Gome np here 
Joseph H. entertained Frede- and sit near me,” called to 
rio at Nenstadt, in Moravia, him the latter. “ I would 
London had modestly taken rather see you hy me than 
a seat towards the end of opposite to me.” 
the table on the side oppo- 
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excited by tlio Blaiigliter of our countiymoti; ilio 
splendid defiance of rulo wliicli be abowed by, to 
effect a great end, fighting the battlo of Khnhpui' 
■with a river in bis rear ; the skill ■with which ho 
gained it; the inspired audacity which charactovised 
his marches into Oudh; the confidence with which 
he resolved at all risks to hold on to the position be 
had taken up at Kanhpnr — a position in a mili- 
tary sense false, inasmuch as his communications 
were liable to be severed : all these deods stamp 
him as a general of the very first order. He was 
bold and daring in conception, prompt and sudden 
in execution, persistent and unshaken in his re- 
solves. The jealousy of men in whose bauds the 
opportunities granted to Havelock ■would have 
shattered, has attempted, since his dontli, to 
diminish his glory. But the poisoned darts have 
rebounded, blunted, from tho iron cuirass of 
the warrior. His deeds speak for thonisolvos. 
The incidents of that Kdnhpiir campaign vvill 
live, an imperishable record of his glorious 
qualities. The statue which adorns Trafalgar 
Square, whilst it will show his outward form 
to the generations which shall have known him 
not, will whet their curiosity to inquire regard- 
ing the early training and later deeds of one who, 
in a short and glorious campaign, illustrated 
all the qualities which combine to form a com- 
mander of the first rank. 

Havelock died on the 24th. On the morning 
of the 26th, his remains were consigned to a 
humble grave in the Alambagh. His gallant son, 
the leaders who had been associated with him, 
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Campbell, Grant, Outram, Inglis, and others, and 
a crowd of officers, followed him to bis last rest- 
ing place. He bad fougbt a good fight ; be bad 
died, as be bad liyed, in the performance of duty. 

To return. On the afternoon of the 24tb, Sir 
Colin, having made all his arrangements, marched 
with bis men and the train of women and 
children whom they guarded, leaving Ontram’a 
divison, in front of tbo Dilkiisba, to cover bis re- 
tirement. That evening Sir Colin, with bis long 
convoy, reached the Alambagh. The rebels bad 
made no demonstration against Outram, and that 
officer, having received a supply of carriage from 
Sir Colin, fell back and rejoined bis chief on the 
26th. As Outram was preparing to fall back, 
the rebels showed themselves for a moment — only, 
however, to disappear. They had not forgotten 
the rough lessons of the preceding days. 

With the junction of the divisions of the army 
at the Alambagh came tbo necessity for making a 
new distribution of it. Three matters pressed 
themselves particularly on Sir Colin’s attention, 
viz. the safe transport of the ladies and children 
to Kanhpfir, the necessity of dealing with the 
Grwali^r mutineers, and the occupation by a suffi- 
cient force of the Alambagh. The second of these 
matters was a cause of considerable anxiety, in- 
asmuch as Sir Colin had for many days received 
no communication from General Windham, com- 
manding at Hfinhpiir, and it was impossible to say 
how circumstances had gone with him subse- 
quently to the 9th November. 

The third matter was, naturally, that first settled. 
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Sii’ Colin denidefl on 1.110 20111 llial Sir -liiinos Onl- 
ram should remain at .Ahimhi'ig’h with a lorco 
augmented to about four thousand men of all arms, 
twenty-five guns and howitzers, and ion mortars. 
Outram would thus occupy a position throaboning 
Lakhuao, and would retain it till the Oonuuander- 
in-Ohief, having placed his convoy in safely and 
disposed of the Gwaliar mutineers, should return, 
to act offensively against the city of Lakhuao. 
To maintain the communication with Kdnhpur, a 
post at the Banni bridge, up to that time occu- 
pied by the wing of a Madras native regiment and 
two guns, was strengthened by a detachment of 
European troops. 

Having made this disposition on the 26lh, Sir 
Colin set out for Kanhpfir at 11 a.m. on the 27th. 
Ho had with him about three thousand men, in- 
cluding the wasted remnant of tho 8 2 ml Eogi- 
ment, and bhe few survivors of tho nabivo jiou- 
sioners who had responded to tho call of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Under the convoy of tho 
troops, were the ladies, the children, tho sick, 
and the wounded, numbering altogether about 
two thousand, and the treasure which had been 
rescued from Lakhnao. That same evening Sir 
Colin encamped at the Banni bridge. In reply 
to an inquiry as to whether any communi- 
cation had been received from Khnhpiir, the 
officer there commanding reported that not only 
had he heard a cannonade during that day, but 
during the day previous also. 

This information was of an alarming nature, 
fi Windham had been overwhelmed, the rebels 
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tli6 troops at lias disposal by eiacaraping tbem con- book si. 

spicuously and in extended order in advance of 

tbe intrenolimenfc, wbioh, however, was to be suf- ifo^fg^gg. 

ficiently guarded. On no account was be to move 

out to attack, unless compelled to do so by force 

of circumstances, in order to save the intreneb- 

Naent from being bombarded. 

It is a proof alike of tbe careful supervision 
wbicb Sir Colin Campbell exercised over tbe 
generals subordinate to bim, but placed in inde- 
pendent command, and of tbe anxious attention 
wbicb be devoted to that particular position, that, 
two days later, he sent to Greneral Windham a supple- 
second memorandum, in wbicb be entered in full ^conamemo- 
detail into tbe possibilities before that officer. I’anixim still 
Byery movement of the G-wahar troops was pro- detail, 
vided forj tbe corresponding action of General 
Windbam was defined ; and the retention of cer- 
tain troops and tbe despatch into Oudb of others 
were again insisted on. 

General Windbam prepared at once to carry out winaiam 
directions of tbe Oommander-in-Cbief in their 
mo^fete«sgs8ential point. Tbe rendering tbe in- 
trenebm^tSSia^re against any attack was that 
point. Tbe intr^^nent guarded, though it 
did not absolutely protect, tbe passage of tbe 
river, tbe commissariat stores, and two of tbe 
hospitals. Windbam, then, at once took measures 
to clear tbe glacis and tbe country beyond it, to 
extend and strengthen tbe works, and to train 
men to work tbe guns. For tbe intreuebment be Artillery at 
had nine guns worked by a detaobment of tbe ^‘sposai. 
Naval Brigade. Six field guns were to arrive with 

16 * 
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tlie Madras force on tlio lOtli. Ho had, boHidoa, 
two 9-ponnders and ono 24-poundor liowitzor, 
■with ammunition in their -waggona. But there 
being no gunners attached to those guns, Windham 
set to -work to train some Sikh soldiers for that 
purpose. 

Meanwhile, Tantia Topi was preparing to esta- 
blish his claim to generalship. Well served by 
his agents, Tantia had received very minute and 
very timely information regarding the move- 
ments of Sir Colin Campbell. He arrived with 
the revolted Gwaliar contingent at Kalpi on the 
9th November. Kdlpi lies on the right bank of 
the river Jamna, forty-six miles south-west from 
Kdnhpiir. The direct road between the two places 
ran through the villages of Bhognipiii’ and Sn- 
chandi. From Suohandi to Kdnhpdr the distance 
is fourteen miles, the road being intorsectod at the 
fourth milestone by the Pdndu rivulet, at the 
eighth by the Ganges canal. Another line, which 
led to positions a little to the north-east of Kanh- 
pdr, must now be referred to. Leaving Ktttpi, 
and passing through Bbognip-dr, this road, just 
about midway from the latter to Suohandi, 
branches off to Akbarplir. Thence, running 
nearly north, it touches the Pandii rivulet at Sheoli, 
and then, taking a turn to the north-west, crosses 
at a distance of four miles the Ganges canal, and 
prolonging itself for two miles, reaches the village 
of Sheordjpdr on the grand trunk road about 
three miles from Serai Ghdt on the Ganges, and 
twenty-one miles north-west of Hdubpiir. 

To march on Kdnhpiir, Tantia had first to cross 
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the Jamna. There was no one to oppose the bookXi. 
passage. He had left at Jalaon his treasure and 
imj)edimenta. Kdlpi he garrisoned with three nov^ 9-28 
thousand men and twenty guns. Then, on the pians and 
loth, he crossed the Jamna. The passage effected, 

Tantia, determined not to make too decided a mander. 
demonstration until Sir Oolin Campbell should 
haye absolutely committed himself to the relief 
of Lakhnao, and hoping that the rebel troops 
there would find means to detain him at least the 
time necessary for the perfect carrying out of his 
own scheme, moved slowly forward with about 
six thousand men and eighteen guns to Bhogni- 
pilr. Leaving hez’e one thousand two hundred neoDoupies 
men and tour guns, he advanced by Akbarpnr to points iie- 
Sheoli and Sheordjpiir, occupying the first-named 
place with two thousand men and six guns, Sheoli Jamnd; 
with the same number and four guns, and Sbeo- 
rajpfir with one thousand men and four guns. 

Those operations, beginning about the 10th 
Hovemher, were completed about the 19th. Their 
effect was completely to sever the communications sovering 
between Kanhpfir with the west and north-west — mimieations 
the country on which it had been mainly dependent stlaipTr ana 

for its supplies, oowtiy^^' 

"Windham had been neither blind nor indifferent of 
to the movements of the enemy. He was duly TfaUa Topi’s 

^ ■' movements 

informed of the passage of the Jamna and the on. wmaiiain. 
occupation of positions reaching to the Canges, 
some twenty miles to the north-west of his posi- 
tion. What did this movement forebode? Some 
thought that the march on the Canges at a pru- 
dent distance from Kfinhpur indicated an intention. 
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to cross unmolested into Oudb. to acttliore on the 
rear of Sir Oolin Campbell. Windham was not 
of this opinion. Crediting Tantia Topi with 
merely natural acuteness, he could not believe 
that he had any other intention but that of taking 
advantage of Sir Colin’s absence to crush him at 
Kauhpiir. He believed, in fact, that Tantia 
would act as a general in his position ought to 
act. 

Yet, believing this, convinced of it, he had still 
those positive and reiterated orders of the Com- 
mander-in- Chief which required him to forward 
into Oudh by detachments of wings of regiments 
the European troops as they should arrive. 
General Windham, whilst obeying these instruc- 
tions, made an urgent representation to Sir Oolin 
Campbell, informing him of the disquieting 
reports he was daily receiving regarding the 
movements of the Gwdlidr contingent, and re- 
questing permission to retain such troops as he 
might consider absolutely necessary for the 
defence of the place. Pending a reply, he con- 
tinued to forward the arriving detachments to- 
wards Lakhnao. 

On the evening of the 14th November the 
required permission arrived. On the morning of 
that day the Madras brigade, commanded by Bri- 
gadier Oarthew, had marched into H4nhpdr. It 
was but a shadow of its former self. One of the 
regiments of which it had been composed, the 
17th Native Infantry, had been left, by superior 
orders, at Eathpd,r, to maintain the communioa- 
iition between Allahibad and Kanhpiir. Oarthew 
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brought with him, then, only the wing of one 
native regiment, the 27th, four 9-pounclers, 
manned by natives, and two manned by Euro- 
peans. Between this date and the 26th the force 
was increased by successive companies or drafts 
of the 34th, 82nd, 88fch Regiments, of the Rifle 
Brigade, and by the remaining wing of the 27th 
Madras Mative Infantry. But the course of the 
narrative will show that not aU of these were 
retained. 

Windham was now more at ease. On the 17th, 
following the instructions ho had received, he* 
took up a position beyond and to the west of 
the town, near the junction of the Dehli and 
Kalpi roads, and encamped there. This camp, 
composed of detachments from the 34th, 82nd, 
88th, and Rifle Brigade, and of the right wing of 
the Madras Native Regiment, the 27th, with six 
guns, was placed under the command of Brigadier 
Garthew. Windham thus entirely followed out 
his orders, making a show of his troops, encamp- 
ing them conspicuously, at the same time that he 
covered the town and with it the buildings between 
the town and the intrenchment, some of which 
had been prepared for the I’eception of the Lakhnao 
ladies, and in others of which supplies had been 
stored. 

Matters so continued till the 20th. On that 
date Windham had become aware of the move- 
ment of the G-walidir contingent I have already 
described, and of their occupation of strong posi- 
tions stretching from K41pi to Sheorajpur. Nor 
was this all. Up to the 19th he had received in- 
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telligenoe of the successful attacks made by the 
Commauder-in-Ohief on the Sikandarhagh and 
the Shah Najif. But from that date all commu- 
nications from Lakhnao/ even from the Alamhdghj 
ceased; while, to add to his perplexity, he re- 
ceived, on the 22nd, information that the enemy 
had surprised and defeated the police force 
stationed to guard the Banni bridge, on the high 
road to Lakhnao I 

The occupation of the Banni bridge by the 
rebels might, if permitted to continue, lead to 
fatal consequences ; for Windham could not know 
how, since the 19th, it had fared with Sir Oolm 
Oamphell. It was quite possible, with thirty 
thousand still unconquered rebels in Lakhnao, 
that he might yet have to fight hard for it. Under 
these circumstances the conduct of Windham was 
marked by great judgment and great self-denial. 
Not canng to consider, in the presence of this 
possibly great danger, that Tantia Topi and his 
trained soldiers were pressing upon him, he deli- 
berately dimmished his force to re-open the com- 
munications with Lakhnao, At 3 o’clock on the 


morning of the 23rd the right wing of the 2'7th 
Madras hfative Infantry, with two 9-pounder 
guns manned by Europeans, marched, by his 
orders, to re-occupy the Banni bridge. 

Windham Notwithstanding the permission he had received, 

ifl tBoronghly t • -rr , i , 

aware of the and On which he had acted, to detam at Kanhpiir 
MdfengL of European troops who might arrive, Windham 
luB position. felt from the first that the showy position he 
had, in obedience to orders, taken up beyond the 
city, would in no way defend Kdnhpur in case of 
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a serious aUack. Under no circumstances could BookXI. 
lie prevent tlie enemy from kombarding the bridge 
with tlieir heavy guns. The extent of the posi- not* 9 - 28 . 
tion, tooj would prevent its proper defence with 
even the larger number of troops at his disposal, 
while, in the event, almost certain were he 
attacked seriously, of having to fall back on the 
intrenchment, the city and the houses I have 
spoken of would fall into the enemy’s hands. 

With respect to the intrenchment, it should be 
borne in mind, that though Windham had done 
much to strengthen it, it was not, in a mihtary 
sense, defensible. 

Windham was a brave and adventurous soldier. Hb tranamita 

_ . . to Sir Oolui a 

His position not being, in point of fact, defensible, plan of ag- 
he asked himself whether an aggressive defence defence! 
might not present better obances of success. 

Thinking the matter over, he devised a scheme 
which he was prepared to carry out, and, on the 
very day on which he had taken up the position 
at the junction of the Dehli and Kalpi roads— the 
17th hTovember — ^he transmitted this scheme to 
Lakhnao to obtain for its execution the sanction 
of the Oommander-in- Chief. 

This scheme was based on the honoured prin- Natnra of the 
ciple of taking advantage of the separation from 
each other of the enemy’s posts and of destroying 
them in detail. The enemy had taken up posi- 
tions, as already stated, at Bhognipiir, Akbarpiir, 

Sheoli, and Sheordiipiir. Between the two last- 
named villages at the distances of three miles and 
two miles flowed the Ganges canal. Windham 
conceived the idea of transporting one thousand 
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two hundred men in tho niglit Iby this canal, taking 
his guns along the towing-path, and falling ujion 
one or other of the positions (Sheoh or Shooraj- 
pur), overwhelming it, always able to fall bach on 
Eanhpur before the enemy from Akbarpiir could 
reach it. 

To the request containing this plan Windham 
received no answer. The roads were plosed. 
Meanwhile he had simply maintained his position 
and had sent ofE troops, as already mentioned, to 
regain the Banni bridge. But he had every day 
fresh causes lor disquietude. The very day that 
he had heard of the defeat of the police force at the 
Banni bridge information reached him that rebels 
were crossing over from Oudh to swell the ranks 
of Tantia Topi’s force. It was necessary to take 
some decisive step. He hesitated to attempt a 
plan so opposed to his instructions as the canal- 
plan without special sanction. But something 
must be done. Windham knew, from his reading, 
from his instincts, from conversation with officers 
experienced in Indian warfare, that ,the most cer- 
tain mode of defeating an Asiatic enemy is to 
march straight against him. At half past 8 
o’clock on the morning of the 24th, then, he 
broke up his camp, and marching six miles south- 
westward, took up a position close to the bridge 
by which the road to Kalpi crosses the canal. The 
position was comparatively strong, for his entire 
front was covered by tbe canal, and he was still 
nearer to the intrenchment than the enemy. 

The Q-wdliar troops, noting Wimllif-iii’s forward 
movement, regarded it as a challenge. They" gc- 
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cepted it. That very day the detachment at 
Akbarpdr set out for Suchandi. Between this 
village and the canal, about midway, runs the 
Pandu rivulet. The rebels reached Suchandi 
on the 24th; the banks of the Pandu on the 
26th. As soon as information of this movement 
:’eaohed Brigadier Oarthew he despatched a special 
messenger with it to the Gleneral. Windham at 
once galloped to the camp, and reached Oarthew’s 
tent a httle after midnight — during the first hour 
of the 26th. 

Windham at once made his plans. Dividing 
his force into two brigades, he placed Oarthew at 
the head of the first, composed of the 88th Con- 
naught Rangers, four companies of the 2nd bat- 
talion Rifle Brigade, and four 6-pounder guns, 
manned by natives. The second brigade, consist- 
ing of the 34th Regiment, four companies of the 
82nd, and four 9-pounder guns, dra'wn by bullocks 
and manned by Europeans and Sikhs, he gave to 
Colonel Kelly of the 34th. Windham had also 
at his disposal One hundred native troopers and 
ten men of the 9th Lancers. With this force he 
determined to take the initiative the following 
morning. His plan was to deal the most advanced 
division of the enemy a heavy blow ; then, return- 
ing to his base, repeat, should occasion offer, the 
same tactics on another portion of their force. 

Before daylight of the 26th, Windham, having 
taken precautions to guard his baggage, to pro- 
tect the canal bridge, and to observe the enemy 
on the side of Sheordjpilr, rode forward to recon- 
noitre. He found the rebels posted beyond the 
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P4ndu rivulet, then nearly dry. They numhored 
about two thousand live hundred infantry, live 
hundred cavalry, and they had six guns of large 
calibre. Windham at once sent back orders for his 
troops to advance. The order was at once obeyed. 

Oarthew led forward his brigade from the right, 
the men of the Rifle Brigade leading in skirmishing 
order. The enemy were seen in masses in front of 
a large tope of trees, but as the skirmishers ap- 
proached they moved to their right. This move- 
ment completed, their guns in the tope opened 
a very heavy fire. The balls passed over the 
skirmishers and fell right into the 88th, who were 
following them, knocking over many officers and 
men. Oarthew brought his guns into position as 
quickly as possible, and opening upon the enemy, 
silenced their fire, whereupon Kelly, from the 
position on the left, led the 34th at tho guns, 
and captured three of them (two S-inch iron how- 
itzers and one 6-pounder gun). Such, in brief, 
was the story of the main fight. I may add, that 
prior to Colonel Kelly’s attack, a portion of his 
regiment had repulsed a charge of the enemy’s 
cavalry. These did not appear again until later 
in the day, but it will he seen that they then 
made their presence felt. 

The capture of the guns was followed by the 
flight of the enemy, who were pursued for some 
distance. Windham then drew off his troops and 
marched back towards the city, This retrograde 
movement inspired the enemy with courage, and 
their cavalry, coming to the front, became so inso- 
lent that Windham halted and deployed his 
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troops. It -was do part of their game, however, 
to attack our men in the open, so they again drew — 
off. Windham then marched bis force to a new nov, 9-33, 
position near the town across the Kalpi road, takes up a 
immediately in front of some brick-kilns. A aoros8'ths°'^ 
letter from the Oommander-in-Ohief’s camp had 
reached him to the effect that all was well, and 
that the army was marching towards Kauhpffr. 

Windham hoped, then, that the blow he had 
inflicted that day might serve as a deterrent to 
the enemy at. least till the Commander-in-Ohief 
should arrive. Their loss had been severe ; his 
own amounted to ninety-two killed and wounded. 

But the leader of the rebel army was no fool. TintmTopi, 
The blow dealt by Windham, far from frightening Windham’s 
him, had disclosed to his astute mind the weak- ^so^es to 
ness of the British leader. A force, completely attack him, 
victorious, does not as a rule fall back beyond 
even the position it had occupied before the action 
had commenced ; nor, in falling back, does it 
allow itself to be threatened with impunity by the 
troops it had defeated. But these things had 
happened to the little army of Windham. It had 
been victorious on the field — a fact proved by the 
capture of three of the enemy’s guns. But the 
necessities of his position had forced Windham, 
after his victory, to fall back, threatened by the 
enemy’s horse, to a position nearer to the city 
than that he had occupied before the battle. 

Tantia Topi read the necessities of Windham’s 
position as he would have read an open book, and, 
with the instincts of a real general, he resolved 
to take advantage of them. 
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Book XI. Far, tlien, from allowing Windham the respite 
ohap^iil. twenty-four hours which would, that general 
^oped, bring the Oominander-in-Ohief to his aid, 
in front and Tdntia Topi directed that portion of his force 
m flank. -^^liioh had engaged at Suchandi the previous day 
to stand at their arms at daybreak, ready for a 
forward movement, but to withhold that move- 
ment until the detachments at Sheoli and Sheo- 
rajphr, which would march in the night, should 
open fire on the lugbt flank of the British. That 
fire was to be the signal for a general attack. 
Windham, Meanwhile, Windham, hoping much from the 
thTdefeusive, blow he had delivered the previous day, had not the 
leas prepared for possible eventualities. His troops 
stood to their arms at daybreak. But, as there 
were neither signs of an enemy, nor any certain 
information as to his movements, they were dis- 
missed, at 9 o’clock, to their breakfasts. The 
General, after partaking of his morning meal, 
ordered up two 24-pounder guns, drawn by bul- 
locks, and manned by seamen of the Shannon, and 
then went to reconnoitre. The aspect of affairs 
evidently did not satisfy him, for at 11 o’clock he 
sent down to the camp an order for the whole 
force to stand to their arms. An hour later, just 
as the British gun in the intrenchment fired the 
mid-day signal, he rode into camp. He had 
scarcely arrived when a heavy cannonade was 
opened on the right flank of the British. Almost 
simultaneously a shell exploded over the trees in 
their front. It was evident that an attack in 
force had begun on afl points. 

Cool and prompt in action, Windham at once 
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directed Brigadier Oarfcliew, witli tlie 34th, tvo ii. 
Companies of the 82nd, and four 6-pounder guns, 
to take up and hold a position on the right, cle- 
fending the approaches to the town by the Bithor He aetaohea 
road. Oarthew at once moved off, detaching the i^pniaeTiie° 
34th to occupy some gardens on the left of his 
position, throwing some fifty men of the 82iid 
into some ruined huts on its right, and covering 
the guns in the centre with the remainder of the 
two companies of that regiment. As his brigade, 
so to call it, was marching to the points indi- 
cated, the enemy opened fii’e upon it at a long 
range. But so effective was the reply from the Carthew buo- 

^ ^ “ cobcIb. 

6-pounders and Enlields, so steady and continuous 
their fire, that the rebels ceased their attack on 
that side. 

In the front, forming the extreme left of 
his position, Windham had not been so fortu- posalon. 
nate. He had there five companies of the 2nd 
battalion Hifle Brigade, the 88th Hegiment, two 
9-pounder guns, and two 24-pounder howitzers, 
and two 24-ponnder guns manned by seamen of 
the Shannon. To the right of this position, in 
a wood midway between it and that occupied 
by Oarthew, was posted the main body of the 
82nd. s 

Windham placed the guns in the centre of his 
position, supporting them by the Rifle Brigade 
aud the 88th on either flank. Before the first gun 
had been fired, he proceeded himself to the right 
to watch the attack in that quarter, leaving the 
left brigade in charge of Colonel Walpole of the 
Rifle Brigade. The 24-pounder guns were then 
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puslied to the front to within siglii of the enemy.* 
The enemy on sighting them, fired, the first shot 
from a gun they had placed on the road. The 
British guns at once replied, hut they had not 
fired two rounds when the rebels opened fire 
with grape and canister from battorios in front 
and on the right flank of Windham’s position. 
So superior, from them immense superiority in 
the number cf ir'inSi their fire, that Wind- 
ham, on his return, an hour later, from the right 
brigade, found that his men were getting all the 
worst of it. The rebel leader, with great judg- 
ment, kept back his infantry, and fought Wind- 
ham with his artillery alone. The advantage he 
derived from his greatly superior numbers was 
enormous, for they enabled him to form a semi- 
oxrole round tne Biitisn po&.ition. Any attempt 
on the part of Windham to break through this 
semicircle at any point would have placed it in 
the power of the rebel leader to lap over and 
overwhelm his far inferior force. 

Windham used all the means in his power to 
make head against the enemy. Their flanking 
fire he attempted to silence by turning upon it 
one of the 24-pounders worked by the men of the 
Shannon. But all would not do. The position 
was not tenable against an enemy superior in 
number and who fought only with their guns. 
To add to his misfortunes, the bullock-drivers, not 
liking the prospect, deserted as fast as they could, 
and, as a final blow, ammunition began to run 
short. Orders were accordingly given to fall back 
• The Shannon’s Brigade i/n India, page 33 , 
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on the brick-kilns, a little to the left of the posi- 
tion Winclbam bad taken np on the night of the 
26tb. Windham at the same time sent for the 
34th to reinforce him, and directed Carthew, by 
an order twice repeated, to fall back also on the 
brick-kilns.* 

Oarthew, meanwhile, had held the position on 
the right, and with the force at his disposal he 
probably could have held it. But, at this mo- 
ment, Windham, to protect his retiring move- 
ment, sent for the bulk of the 34th. This regi- 
ment, which had covered itself with glory by its 
repulse of the enemy, was accordingly sent to re- 
inforce the left brigade. It found that brigade in 
considerable disorder. The two big guns had been 
for the moment abandoned, and the men were 
falling back disheartened. The 84th came up in 
time to take the initiative in dashing at the big 
guns, and, with the aid of the sailors, in bringing 
them on with the retreating column. 

But the retiring movement had served as a 
signal for the enemy to advance. Thoy crowded 
on in numbers, firing their guns. The English fell 
back, confused and in disorder, on the brick-kilns. 
Here it was hoped a stand might bo made. It was 
now 5 o’clock, and Windham, thinking the posi- 
tion now reached might be held, and anxious for 
the condition of the right brigade, weakened by 
the withdrawal of the 34th, left Greneral Dupuis, 


* Windliam stated sutse- hut the countermand never 
quently that he afterwards reached Oarthew. 
coTintermanded that order, 

II. 
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B.A., in coramancl, witli orders to liold tlie brick- 
kilns, if possible, and galloped to tho rig'lii/. 

But before be could reacli tbo right brigade, 
tlio order to retire, which he had sent to it, had 
had its fatal effect. It is true that, VYcakenod by 
the withdrawal of the 84th, the brigade could 
with dilhculty hold its ground against the enemy 
pressing on it. But, coping bravely with the 
difficulty, Carthew did hold it. So convinced 
was he of the value of the position, that he did 
not act on the first order which he received. 
The second order was imperative. He was forced 
to obey his general, and he fell back.* 

When Oarthew reached the brick-kilns, confu- 
sion seemed worse confounded. The carriage 
cattle had been driven off, whilst the touts 
of the encampment had been struck, and, with 
most of the heavy baggage, were lying in dis- 
order on tbe earth. Just then, au order reached 
Dupuis to fall back on the intrenchmont. Wind- 
ham, as he was riding to look after his light 
brigade, had received intelligence that the rebels, 
turning the extreme right of his extended posi- 
tion had occupied the lower part of the city, 

* Oaptaia. Drurj, -who was to reten to the eneampment 
Brigadier Oarthew’a brigade- and occupy some brick-Mlns 
major on tbis occasion, thus immediately in its rear. This 
described the situation in a order was repeated, and it 
letter to a friend at Madras ; was not until tbe second time 
‘‘ The other position ” (Wind- that wa commenced falling 
ham’s) “ of the force had not hack to the place directed, 
fared ao well, and the General This order was" a graye error, 
sent for tbe Slith to strengthen General Windham says he 
tbe encampment. Shortly sent a countermand after- 
afterwards w6 were ordered wai'ds. Thai never came,” 
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and were then attacking his last stronghold, 
Portunately, at the moment a detachment of 
the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade arrived oppor- 
tunely from Pathpur. Windham, placing himself 
at their head, drove the enemy from the lower 
part of the town, at tlie same time that he sent 
the order to Dupuis to fall back on the intrench- 
ment. This movement had been just begun when 
Windham, riding towards the force after the ex- 
ploit just recorded, personally directed Carthew 
to take two companies of the 88th and his four 
6-pounders, to return to the position he had va- 
cated on the right, and on reaching the Bibhor 
road, to fall back on and occupy the theatre. 
This building lay about a quarter of a mile south 
of the iutrenchment, and was filled with stores 
and clothing for the troops. 

Whilst the main body, abandoning tents and 
the soldiers’ kits, fell back on the intrenchment, 
“ pursued by the enemy and harassed by mus- 
ketry,” * Carthew moved to the right to execute 
Windham’s latest order. Between the suburb 
through which he had to pass and the Bithor road 
were the abandoned lines of a native regiment. 
On debouching from the suburb, he saw the 
enemy’s skirmishers feeling their way down the 
road toward the intrenchment. They were ex- 
posing their right flank to Carthew, but the mo- 
ment they saw him they fell back in soldier-like 

* The Shannon’s Brigade eur Mt and encampment, 
in India, page 36. A private whicli we saw ImiBing during 
letter from a soldier of the the night.” 
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style and occupied tlie abandoned linos I have 
spoken of. But Cartkow, sending Ms men at 
thorn -with the bayonet, di’ove them out in fine 
style, -and as far as the Bitlior road. Here he 
came upon their guns, which at once nnliiU' 
bered and opened fire. But Ohamier’s four 
6-ponuders were at hand. They had had to make 
a short detour to avoid the narrow streets, but 
they came up with all possible haste, and, worked 
magnificently by the swarthy gunners of the 
Madras army, they silenced and drove back the 
guns of the enemy. Had Carthew had four com- 
panies instead of two, he would have captured the 
eniuny’s guns. But it was growing dark, and his 
few men were dispersed in skirmishing order. 
He could not rally in time a sufiicient number 
for a rush. 

Carthew had, however, completely fulfilled his 
instructions. He had gained the Bithor road. 
Here he halted, alike to collect his men and show 
a front to the enemy. But the enemy had had 
enough of it. He then fell back, unmolested, on 
the theatre — the one officer in high command 


who had been victorious in every encounter on 
that eventful day ! 

The theatre constituted now the centre of a 
chain of outposts, forming a semi-circle about a 
quarter of a mile in front of the intrenohment. 
He halts here The left of this semi-oircle rested on the canal, 
Hght in an outwork on the river Ganges, 
outwork was occupied by the 64th. Oar- 
in his front, thew’s Small force, having just barricaded a bridge 
in their front over a narrow but deep nullah, 
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bivouaolced on the road near the theatre. The 88th Bookxi. 
occupied the road leading from the canal to the 
town. The remainder of the force and the guns Nov^ 9-28 
were withdrawn within the intrenchment. 

The laurels of the day rested certainly with Eemariison 
the rebels. They had driven back the British the aay”*"^ 
force, had compelled it to renounce the defence 
of the town. With a little more enterprise 
they might probably have cut it off altogether. 

The fact is, WiuJhan occupied with one thousand 
seven hundred men a very extended position, and 
he attempted to defend this position against an 
enemy computed, erroneously, I think, at twenty- 
five thousand ti’ained soldiers, but who probably 
numbered at least fourteen thousand. It is pos- 
sible, however, that if he had been content with 
holding the position he had taken up on the night 
of the 26th, near the brick-kilns, he could have 
maintained it. For the right flank of that posi- 
tion was covered by Carthew’s brigade and by the 
linking detachments of the 82nd and 84th. But, 
by pushing his own brigade forward on the K^jlpi 
road to a position in which its whole front and 
right flank were exposed to the enemy’s fire, he 
virtually invited defeat. When he at last or- 
dered Dupuis to fall back on the brick-kilns it was 
too late. His ill-judged order to Oarthew, resisted 
as long as possible by that officer, to abandon 
tbe position he had successfully defended, gave 
an opening to the enemy to penetrate on his 
right. When, after the evil had so far worked 
its effect as to necessitate the order to Dupuis 
to fall back, Windham attempted to repair it by 
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sending back Oartliew io lua old position, Oaribew 
did, indeed, by a display of skill and daring, 
prevent the miscbief from becoming irremediable. 
But the position a,t tlie brick-kilns, whicb might 
have been maintained, bad to be abandoned and 
the town to be sacrificed. 

The night passed quietly. The British, that is 
to say, were not assailed. But the glare of the 
flames, and the tumult outside their position, pro- 
claimed the triumph of the rebels. A great 
anxiety reigned within the British lines. Windham 
passed the night in consultation with the officers he 
most trusted. At one time he hoped to be able 
to redeem the past by a night attack on tho rebels, 
but he could obtain no trustworthy information as 
to the locality of the enemy’s guns. Nothing re- 
mained to him, then, hut to make the best prepa- 
rations to repel the renewed attack io bo expected 
on the morrow. 

That night Windham issued to the senior offi- 
cers of bis force the instructions for cai’rying out 
the plan upon which, after mature consideration, 
he had decided. To Colonel Walpole — conamand- 
ing five companies of the Rifle Brigade under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Woodford, two companies of 
the 82nd Regiment under Lieutenant- Colonel Wat- 
son, and four guns — two 9-pounders manned by 
Madras gunners, and two 24-pounder howitzers 
manned by Sikhs, under Lieutenant Gireen, R.A. — 
he confided the defence of the advanced portion 
of the town on the left bank of the canal, that is, 
the portion in the left rear of the brick-kilns 
separated from them and from the rest of the 
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town by tbe canal ; to Brigadier Oarthow — baying 
under bim tlie 34tb commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly, tbo flank companies of tbe 82nd, 
and tbe four Madras 6 -pounders under Lieutenant 
Cbamier — tbe defence of tbe Bitbor road, in a 
position more advanced than, and a little to tbe 
right of, that occupied tbe previous day. Tbe 
intrench ment was entrusted to tbe care of tbe 64tb 
under Brigadier N. "Wilson, who was also to guard 
against a turning movement on the right by esta- 
blishing a post at tbe Baptist Chapel j whilst 
Windham himself, having under bim the 88tb 
Regiment commanded by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Maxwell, should defend tbe portion of the town 
nearest the Ganges, on tbe left bank of the 
canal. 

Before the action has begun, the impartial reader 
cannot but be struck by the disproportionate force 
allotted to Brigadier Oartbew. That ofiicer bad 
to defend tbe key of tbe position. He had proved 
his capacity the day before ; and yet to him, oc- 
cupying tbe post which was certain to draw upon 
liim tbe weight of tbe enemy’s attack, a force was 
assigned not larger than that given to Walpole, 
whose position was far more defensible. 

At daybgbt on tbe 28tb tbe several movements 
indicated took effect. Oartbew pushed across 
tbe bridge be bad barricaded tbe previous evening 
with tbe 34tb and guns, covering his fl.anks with 
the two companies of tbe 82nd. He bad just 
reached tbe point at which tbe road turned ofi to 
tbe position be was to occupy a little to tbe 
right, when tbe Assistant (Quartermaster-General, 
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Captain M’Orea, brougliii liim an ortior from tbo 
General to fall back on to the bridge. This poaitionj 
then, Cartbew took tip, covering Ins left witli two 
companies, oconpying’ wdth tlireo tlio ruined bouses 
in tbe front and on tbo flanks of the bridge, and 
keeping tbe remainder at tbe bridge. Tbe de- 
tacbed party on tbo rigid consisted of one com- 
pany of tbe 34th commanded by Oaptain Stowart, 
Tbe bouse it occupied was a lofty building with 
a flat roof, and from this roof Stewart noticed 
tbe advance of tbo enemy’s artillery to a position 
whence their guns could boar with decisive effect 
on tbe bridge. A zealous, intrepid offloer, beloved 
by tbe regiment, Stewart posted bis men in posi- 
tions whence they could pick off tbe enemy’s 
gunners. They succeeded in this task beyond 
their hopes, in spite of the grape and round shot 
which came pouring upon them. This state of 
things continued for more than two hours, from 
half-past 9 o’clock till noon, tbe enemy pouring in 
shot and shell, tbe 34tb and 82nd replying with 
musketry, and Ohamier’s two small guns* doing 
ah tbe mischief of which they were capable. Tbe 
enemy made no way, but their artillery fire did 
considerable execution, and though tboy, too, suf- 
fered severely from tbe British fire, their immense 
superiority in numbers enabled them, to fill up 
vacancies as they occiirred. 

This was tbe state of affairs on tbe right at 
12 o’clock. On tbe left 'Walpole bad received tbe 

* The other two had been sariiy, to defend the Allah- 
withdrawn, most unnecea- dbAd road, 
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attack of tke enemy. But the enemy’s attack on 
the left bank of the canal, though made in force 
and with great resolution, was but the adjunct to 
his main attack on the right. The left advanced 
position was not the decisive point of the scene 
of action, yet on this point the British were 
posted in numbers sufficient to beat back the 
enemy ; and though Windham from his post to 
the rear of them sent and brought up supports, 
those supports were not required to ensure the 
repulse of the enemy, for Walpole had achieved 
that result -without them.* A real general, ha-ving 
under his command in reserve a fine British regi- 
ment such as was the 88th, seeing that Walpole 
was able to hold his o-wn, would at once have 
hurried to the scene of action, which the lay of 
the ground and the importance of the position 
to be gained there must have shown him to bo 
the decisive scene. The stores, clothing, and 
impedimenta of all sorts were on the side which 
Oarthew was defending — not where Walpole was 
successfully fighting. 

But Windliam did not possess the coup d'aeil 
of a general. Instead of hurrying to the support 
of Oarthew, he despatched to him, at 12 o’clock, 
his Assistant Quartermaster-G-eneral, Captain 
M’Crea, to direct him to advance once again up 

* “ On the left advance, pounder guns. The glory of 
Colonel Walpole, with the this wdl-coniested fight helongs 
Bifles, supported by Captain entirely to the above-named 
G-reene’s battery, and part of companies and (whlUry ." — 
the 82nd Eeginaent, achieved General Windham’s Despatch, 
a complete victory over the 30th November 1857. The 
enemy, and captured two 18- italics are mine. 
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the road, and promising him that the 64th Regi- 
ment under Brigadier N. Wilson would make a 
parallel advance on his right. To cover this 
movement of the 64th, M’Crea took with him to 
strengthen that regiment, forty men of a company 
of the 82nd, till then under Carthew’s orders. 

That the reader may more clearly comprehend 
the movements which followed, I may here state 
that after crossing the bridge the road runs 
up the centre of a parade-ground about six hun- 
dred yards long and two hundred yards wide, 
traversed by a watercourse, and having houses on 
both sides of it. On the advance being sounded, 
the three companies which till then had occupied 
the ruined buildings in front and on the flanks 
of the bridge pushed across the plain in skirmish- 
ing order, in spite of a coutinnal shower of grape 
from three guns posted at the further end of it. 
When within about one hundred yards of these, 
Captain Stewart, who was leading his men in 
splendid style, was shot through the thigh. The 
adjutant of the 34th, Leeson, at once supplied 
his place, but the fire from the front and frgm the 
buildings on either side was so hot that it was 
impossible to reach the guns. 

To gain breath the men lay down in the water- 
course of which I have spoken, whilst Oarthew, 
mounted, in the middle of the parade-ground, 
endeavoured to collect a sufficient number of men 
to make a rush at the enemy. But, crippled by 
the paucity of his numbers — a paucity caused by 
the necessity of guarding his left flank — ^his 
efiorts in this respect were fruitless. He was 
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more aucceasful, however, in causing Cliamier’s 
two guns to bo brought to the front. Those, un- 
limbeiing, replied to the enemy’s fire; and, splen- 
didly served by the Madras gunners, in the course 
of twenty minutes not only silenced it, but com- 
pelled the enemy to withdraw their pieces. Then 
was the chance if Oarthew had but bad one 
squadron of horse at his disposal. He had not a 
single trooper ; and just at the moment he dis- 
covered that Wilson’s attack on his right had 
failed and that his right rear was threatened by 
the rebels. 

Captain M’Crea, taking with him forty men of 
the 82nd, had directed Brigadier Wilson to move 
to the front parallel witli Oarthew. The two 
companies covered the advance, harassed by a 
fire from six guns in position in their immediate 
front.* When within about a hundred yards of 
these guns the skirmishers charged them and for 
a few rainntos had them in possession. Unfor- 
tunately the main body were too far behind, and 
the rebels, recovering from tboir first panic, came 
on in overwhelming numbers, and cut to pieces 
many of the heroic hand of skirmishers. There fell 
here Brigadier Wilson, Captain M’Orea, Captain 
Horphy, Major Sterling, Lieutenant McKenna, 

* General Windham writes which he advanced were 
thus in his despatch : “ Bri- nearly half a mile from the 
gadierWilsonthoughtproper, guns m front of Carthew’s 
prompted by his zeal for the troops. They were, as slated 
service, to lead his regiment in the text, covering the line 
against four guns placed in upon which Windham himself 
ifront of Brigadier Oarthew,” had, by the mouth of M’Crea, 
Brigadier Wilson did nothing ordered Wilson to advance, 
of the sort. The guns upon 
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Lieutenant G-ibbins, all nobly fighting. The sup- 
ports came up only in time to cover the retreat 
of the few survivors. 

Windham had thus engaged, without sup- 
ports, hia entire right wing on the decisive point 
of the scene of action. The available supports 
were in his own hand on a side part of action, 
never intended by the enemy to he the 
decisive scene. The advance hi parallel lines 
on the right, ordered by himself, had, owing 
to one of those accidents always likely to occur 
in war, failed. Oarthew had indeed repulsed 
the enemy, but he had no men to follow him 
up. The 64th had been repulsed, and their 
repulse endangered Oarthew’s right. Now was 
the moment when supports would have beenan- 
valuable. They might even have changed the 
face of the day. 

His right rear threatened — for the 64th had 
been gradually forced back on the intrenohment — • 
Oarthew very gradually, and showing a bold front 
to the ever-increasing enemy, fell back on the 
bridge. But how different was his position here 
to what it had been in the morning ! Then, the 
bridge was the centre of a chain of posts, both 
flanks being guarded, and his front covered. 
Now the flanking parties had fallen hack and he 
was isolated. 

Still, Oarthew knew the importance of the 
position, and he resolved to hold it as long as he 
could. But the enemy’s attacks became more and 
more furious, the number of his guns increased 
and their fire became more concentrated. Still 
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Oarthew did not movo. Ho had bat two guns 
with which to reply, bub the gallaut Ohnmier and 
the sturdy Madrasis worked thorn with a will. 

But every uioinont was pregnant with some 
new danger lor him. Tho rebels, climbing to the 
roofs of tho houses which tho retirement of the 
64th and of the detachment which connected bim 
with that regiment had left empty, poured upon 
the gallant soldiers of the 34th a stream of fire. 
But tho unconquered soldiers of that splendid 
regiment still held on. Twice did they clear the 
streets in their front, twice the Church compound 
on their right. But the continuous stream of fire 
of which I have spoken would not allow them to 
hold the positions they had gained at the point of 
the bayonet. More than that, the enemy shifted 
their position so that Oharaier^s guns could no 
longer bear on any vital point, whilst the fire from 
the roofs cansod tlio dofoiulors to drop fast. 

A strong roiuforocmonl might still have saved 
the position. Oarthew sent for it. Pending 
its arrival this gallant loader went amongst tho 
men, cheering thorn, and keeping them to theii’ 
work. Even when the position had become 
practically untenable, when the enemy bad “b, 
but turned bis flanks, and when the party he 
had sent under Colonel Simpson of the 34th to 
keep open bis communications was forced back, 
be still held on. Still the reinforcements did not 
come. At last, when it was absolutely certain 
that unless he were to retire he would be out off, 
Oarthew reluctantly gave the order — to give 
which when he oonld no longer hold out be bad 
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the authority of 'Windham — to fall back on the 
intrenohment.* 

All this time where was 'Windham? Windham 
was with the victorious left wing, where his pre- 
sence was not needed. What he was precisely 
doing, or why he did not hasten to strengthen the 
key of his position, may never be known. He 
never attempted to explain his action. In his 
despatch he endeavoured, in the most ungenerous 
manner, to cast, by implication, the blame of the 
defeat on Carthew. “ Brigadier Oarthew,” he 
wrote, “ of the Madras Native Infantry, had a 
most severe and strong contest with the enemy 
from morning till night ; but I regret to add that 
he felt himself obliged to retire at dark.” This 
passage convoyed to the mind of Sir Oolin Camp- 
hell the impression that Brigadier Oarthew had, 
at a critical period, retired from his post without 
orders ; and, on the 9th December, he animad- 


* “I have not tie slightest 
hesitation,” wrote, on the 11th 
Deeemher 1857, Lieutenant- 
Oolonel Simpson of the 34th 
to Brigadier Oarthew, “in 
giving my opinion ahont 
the brigade retiring from 
the position we held on the 
bridge on the evening of the 
28th ISTovcmher. It is my 
firm conviction that yon had 
no other alternative — ^that if 
you had not retired the bri- 
gade would have been cut off, 
as the enemy were completely 
outflanldng ns on our left. 
By your orders I sent round 
two companies of this regi- 
ment to check them, which 


they did for the moment, hut 
could not make a stand, as 
they in turn were quite out- 
flanked on their left. When 
the two officers commanding 
those compamos (officers in 
whom I have the greatest 
confidence) came hack and 
told me what was going on, 
and from what I saw nwself, 
I spoke to Colonel Kelly, 
Colonel Grwilt, and one or two 
more of the regiment, and I 
myself, and I think others, 
told you that if we did not 
rathe we should he cut off. 
You then, reluctantly, gave 
the order to retire,” 
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verted very soveroly in an official meTnoranduTn on eook xx. 
such conduct. Whon Gartliow rocoivod l.lio niomo" 
randmn lio toolc it at once to Windham, who — it NovTas 
will scarcely bo ovoditod — advised him not to reply 
to it. But OartliGw had too nice a sense ol his 
own honour to act upon snch advice. He not 
only replied to it, but lox-ced from Windham an 
acknowledgment that he himself had given the 
Brigadier authority to I'etire when he could no 
longer maintain his position. Upon this, Sir 
Colin Campbell not only withdrew his censure, 
but expressed his regret that under an “ erroneous 
impression ” he should have given pain to a meri- 
torious officer. 

But, — ^to return to the question, — ^where was AsiJsiBMJing 
Windham ? I have already stated that Oarthew 
had sent for reiuLbreements. IJo received them foiooments, 
in the shape oF lovo companies of the Rifle 
Brigade, as ho was fiilling back, just in time to 
cover his rotroai;. Had Oarthew not begun his 
retreat the reinforcomout was too small to be of ■fcoo fow in 
much avail. Windham states that he himself 
took down this roinfoi’cement, and, returning, 
ordered up two companies of the 82]id, But it 
was too late — the mischief had been done ; a too late in 
strong reinforcement an hour earlier might have 
saved the position. It was not to be saved by 
sending on small supports in piecemeal. Under 
cover of the riflemen Oarthew fell back in good 
order within the intrenohment. It was then 
quite dark. 

He and his officers and men had been for thirty- 
six hours almost without food and sleep. He had leat of Ma 

brigade. 
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exposed himself to the hottest fire throughout the 
day. His cool and oaitn courage had been tho 
admiration of everyone. His cflorts had been 
splendidly supported by all under his command. 
In the 34th alone three officers had been killed and 
eight wounded. The total number of killed and 
wounded in Windham’s operations up to tho night 
of the 28th amounted to three hundred and fifteen. 
Oarthew bi'ought back with him all his guns. 

The plain account I have given of the day’s 
proceedings requires little comment. That Wind- 
ham was justified in deciding to make an aggres- 
sive defence cannot, I think, he questioned. It 
is the opinion of those best qualified to form an 
opinion that, regard being had to the enormous 
superiority of the rebels in artillery, a purely 
defensive system would have ensured tho destruc- 
tion of his force, and the occupation of Kanlipfir 
by the rebels, with consequences — Sir Colin and 
the women and children of the Lakhnao garrison 
being on the other side of the river— -the evil 
extent of which it would bo difficult to exag- 
gerate. Wiudham, by his military instincts, 
saved the country from this disaster, and he is 
entitled to all the credit due to a daring initia- 
tive. That the action might have been more 
skilfully fought is certain ; but the aphorism of 
Hapoleon, that in war victory is to the general 
who makes the fewest mistakes, must never be 
forgotten. Mistakes will be made ; and it should 
be remembered that this was the first time that 
Windham had held an independent command in 
the fiield. 
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Botli wings foil back Lliat ovoning into the in- 
trencliment. Tlio town of Kanlipilr, tho tlientre 
and the housoa, fnll of clothing' and stores, or pre- 
pared for tho reception of the Lakhnao ladies, 
fell into the hands of the rebels. 

But before the right wing had reached the in- 
trenchment, whilst Carthew, nobly daring, was 
still holding on to the Baptist Chapel, an event 
full of importance had occurred. Sir Colin 
Campbell had arrived, the precursor by a few 
hours of his army. 
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BOOK XL 


CHAPTER ly. 

The second cliapter of this book left Sir Oolin 
Campbell, followed by his staff, crossing the bridge 
of boats into Kanhpiir. The shades of cToning 
were falling, and the light was the short twilight 
following the setting of the sun. Ascending at 
a gallop the road leading to the gate, some men of 
the Rifle Brigade, posted on the rampart, recog- 
nised their general, and repeated cheers at once 
announced his arrival ahketo Windham’s soldiers 
and their enemy. Windham was within the in- 
trenchment, and Sir Oolin had hardly reached him 
when a demand for reinforcements arrived from 
the Baptist Chapel — a proof that even then Oar- 
thew was still, with the small means at his disposal, 
attempting the impossible. The reinforcements 
were sent, but they arrived too late, and Carthew 
fell back in the manner already related. With 
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his arrival williin t1io iutronclimont the fighting Bookxi. 
for the night cenaed. ohapta iv. 

Sh Oolin remained some time with Windham, 29 
listening to his report and asking questions. He After oouver- 
then communicated to him his plans. He would 
reoross the river to his camp ; as soon as possible iQtoMtohia 
the next morning drive the enemj with his guns 
from the positions he had taken np near the 
bridge, and then send over his infantry. Sir 
Oolm then rode back to his camp, “ into which, 
all night, the guns, stores, women, and sick, con- 


tinued to stream.”* 

Early the following morning Sir Cohn pro- 
ceeded to execute his plans. Peel’s heavy guns 
had reached the ground, from their march of 
thirty miles, only an hour before sunrise. Tho 
astute loader of tho robol army had noticed with 
the early light of tho rnoimiiig tho mass of soldiers Tiierabeis 
filling tho plain on tho Oudh bank of the river, biaak^tb.o° 
and that sight had told him that nnloss he could 
break the bridge his chances of ultimate victory 
would melt away. But there was yet time to 
break the bridge. Ho had therefore brought 
down his heaviest guns to tho positions on the 
banks of the river whence he had tho previous day 
driven the 64th, and had opened upon it a heavy, 
but fortunately an ill-directed fire. Sir Oolin Camp- Ooim, 
bell had foreseen that the rebels would try this last attampt, 
ebanoe. Allowing, then, the men of the Naval Bri- 
gade but one hour for rest and food, he despatched 
them at sunrise to a point above the bridge of 


17 * 


* Norman’s Eelief of Lmhnow. 
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Book XI boats vlieiioe tliey could play on tlie enemy’s 
Oha^iT. artillery fire from tlie intrencfiment 

Nw directed to tlie same point. For some time 

tlie artillery combat appeared not unequal, but 
gradually tbe guns of tlie Britisb. asserted tbeir 
superiority. Then commenced tlie passage of tbe 
cavalry, the horse artillery, and of Adrian Hope’s 
brigade. As they crossed, dark masses of smoke 
mingled with sheets of fiame, arising from the 
store-laden buildings so well defended by Oarthew 
the previous day, proved that the enemy had 
given up the contest for the bridge, and that they 
The enemy had Set fire to the stores to cover his change of 
taed^stS. position. But it was yet possible that they might 
attempt a counterstroke on the weakened camp, 
crowded with non-combatants, on the Oudh bank 
of the river. The upper course of the river was in 
their possession ; they had numberless boats at 
their command. What could be easier than to 
take advantage of the divided state of the British 
s^Coiin force and overwhelm the weaker portion ? But 
Bnres fco meet the contingency had entered into the calculations 
Colin. Bv 9 o’clock he had crossed the 
eveiy attack, troops I havc alreauy mentioned. On reaching 
the Kanhpur bank these were instructed to take 
up a position facing the city, their right resting 
on a point near the intrenchment, their left 
TOe passage stretching towards the grand trunk road. Their 
oontinu^a passage effected. Sir Colin crossed and established 
Wkuii tlie headquarters on the ICanhpiir side, leaving 
Brigadier Inglis to protect the convoy until all the 
troops should have crossed. At 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon the passage of the convoy commenced.. 
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During tlaat afternoon, daring tlie ensuing niglit, 
and till 6 o’clock on tlio evening of tlie 30tb, the 
passage of the convoy and of the troops forming 
the rear-guard continued. Practically it vras not 
interrupted by the rebels, and by tJie hour I hare 
mentioned it was accomplished. The ladies and 
children, sick, and wounded were taken across 
the canal to a camp on the plain near “ the 
mouldering remains and riddled walls of the posi- 
tion Wheeler had held so long.” 

The rebels still continued to hold the town and 
the line of the canal passing through it to the 
westward. They were in considerable numbers, 
had a strong force of artillery, were flushed with 
yiotory, and they had as their loader a man of 
very great natural ability. They were evidently re- 
solved to try conclusions with Sir Oolin, and they 
had perhaps some reason for bolioving that even 
Sir Oolin might find it a very dilBoult, perhaps an 
impossible, task to drive them from the position 
they had occupied. 

That position was, indeed, extremely strong. 
“Their left,” to quote from the actor in the 
scene whoso graphic journal I have so largely 
used,* “was posted among the wooded high 
grounds, intersected with nullahs, and thickly 
sprinkled with ruined bungalows and public 
buildings, which lie between the town of Kanhpflr 
and the Granges. Their centre occupied the town 
itself, which was of great extent, and traversed 
only by narrow winding streets, singularly sus- 
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ceptible of defence. The p or Li on of it facing the 
intrenchment was uncovered ; but from the camp 
of our army it was separated by the Granges 
canal. . . . Their right stretched out behind 

this canal into the plain, and they held a bridge 
over it, and some lime-kilns and mounds of brick 
in its front. The camp of the Gwaliar contingent 
was situated in this plain, about two miles in rear 
of the right, at the point where the Kalpi road 
comes in.” The reader will be able the better to 
picture to himself the position if he will bear in 
mind that the right of the enemy was in the 
position whence they had dislodged Windham on 
the 27th ; the left, that whence they had driven 
Oarthew and Wilson on the 28th ; and that the 
town, between the two, and up to the Ganges 
canal, formed the centre. This position was held 
by an enemy whose numbers were computed at 
twenty-five thousand men, with forty guns. It 
is probable that, even granting the correctness of 
this computation, the number of trained soldiers 
did not exceed fourteen thousand. 

To attack a position so strong, and so nume- 
rously guarded. Sir Oolin felt that he would 
require the services of every man of whom he 
could dispose. It was then, obviously, a main 
condition to despatch to Allahabad the ladies and 
children, the sick and wounded, before engaging 
in an action. Victorious though he felt he would 
be, the presence of the convoy near the battle- 
field, whilst constituting a danger to its members, 
would deprive him of the troops necessary to pro- 
tect it against oontingenoies. His first care, 
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then, was to arrange for tlio despatch of the 
convoy. 

I have already stated that hy 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 30th ISTovember, every man, woman, 
and child had crossed into Kanlipiir. The days 
of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd December were devoted 
to the perfecting of arrangements for the despatch 
of the convoy to Allahabdd. The rebels did not 
fail occasionally to remind the Commander-in- 
Ohiefof their presence. On the 1st they attacked 
the British outposts. Although they were not 
in great force, and were easily repulsed, they 
managed nevertheless to effect some damage. 
Ewart, of the 93rd, whose gallantry at the 
storming of tho Sikandar Bdgh will be remem- 
bered, had his left arm canied away by a round 
shot, his regiment being at the time under cover 
of the unfinished barracks. On tho 2nd they 
opened a very brisk cannonade, apparently pointed 
at the tents occupied by Sir Ooliu Campbell and 
the head-quarter staff. The cannonade became 
so pronounced, that the Oommander-in-Ohief 
detached a body of riflemen to occupy some 
houses near the canal, commanding the position 
occupied by the battery which was annoying him. 
This movement compelled the enemy to with- 
draw. 

At length the arrangements for the transport of 
the convoy were completed. The communications 
between Kdnhpur and Allahdbdd, interrupted 
during Sir Colin’s absence, had been restored, 
and, on the night of the 3rd December, the 
convoy, composed of the women and children who 
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Book XI. had suryivecl the dangers and trials of the siege 
OhaptBi lY. Lakhnao, of the wounded wlio had shared those 
Deck's dangers and trials, or who had bled to relieve 
them, started for Allahabad. If for them war 
ceased thenceforth to be an affair of personal 
concern, inasmuch as they wore no longer ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy, the memory of 
its dread effects could not fail to accompany 
them. The sufferings of more than a lifetime had 
for many of that gentle cohort been crowded into 
the brief period of three months. There were 
few amongst them who had not experienced the 
loss of someone near and dear to them, of a hus- 
band, a child, a relation ; and, rescued though 
they were, many were stiU leaving behind to the 
chances of death from a ruthless enemy the one 
dear companion, without whom the burden of life 
would be indeed hard to bear. 

d^iayed*wi Relieved from the anxiety which the presence 
the convoy of sucli a couvoy withiii his lines could not fail to 
of^slanoa.'^*^ pi’oduce. Sir Oolin Campbell prepared to attack 
the enemy. One sfrong reason moved him to 
delay still for a few days. For, whilst the convoy 
was near, it was always possible for the rebels, 
though beaten in action, to double round and 
destroy it. He wished, too, to arrange for the 
disposition of those sKghtly wounded men whom 
it had not been considered necessary to despatch 
to Allahahad, These were brought within the 
intrenohment. 

rtfflendea check giveu to them on the 2nd, 

vour to harass the rebels still continued their attacks on the Bri- 
ar ooim. position. On the 4th, they floated a number 
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of fire-boats, wtiicb, cari'iefl by tlio curreafc against 
tbe bridge of boats, slioultl sot it on fire. This 
attempt was detected in sufficient time to cause 
it to bo frustrated. On tbe afternoon of the 6th, 
they opened a heavy fire of artillery on the left 
pickets, whilst they threatened, or seemed to 
threaten, to turn that flank with infantry. The 
enemy’s artillery fire gradually extended along 
their whole front. It needed a considerable dis- 
play of troops and a continuous fire from the 
British guns to force them to cease their attack. 
Sir Oolin Campbell determined it should be their 
last. He would himself take the initiative the 
next day. 

I have already described the position held by 
tbe rebels. The reader will not have failed to 
perceive that whilst it was strong, and, in a mili- 
tary sense, unassailahlo in tho centre and on the 
left — as whilst tliat left rested on the Granges, 
both it and the oontro and part of the right were 
enormously strengthened by the possession of 
buildings, bridges, narrow streets, and winding 
lanes— -the extreme right was comparatively weak. 
It was weak because it rested almost without 
cover on a broad plain, intersected only by the 
canal. This canal, whilst it covered the centre 
and right, could be crossed in front of the latter 
only by two bridges. Whilst assailable with diffi- 
culty in front, the right was thus liable to be 
toned and driven in on its centre. This turning 
movement promised, moreover, another advan- 
tage. The troops executing that movement 
would naturally seize the Kdlpi road — which 
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formed, so to speak, a prolongation of tke ground 
occupied by tbe enemy’s rigbt wing ; and tbe 
seizure of that road, by depriving tbe Grwaliar 
troops of tbeir natural line of retreat, would drive 
tbem, were tbe execution to correspond with the 
design, into tbe British net. This idea decided 
Sir Colin’s plans. He resolved to mass tbe largest 
number of troops on bis left — tbe decisive point — 
to attack and defeat tbe enemy’s right before it 
could receive assistance from tbe centre ; then, 
taking possession of tbo Cwaliar camp, establish 
himself on tbe Kalpi road, and striking at tbe ene- 
my’ s oommunioationa, compel him to renounce tbe 
strong positions occupied by bis centre and left. 

One word as to tbe number and composition of 
tbe enemy’s force. I bavo already said that it 
has been computed at twenty-five thousand men 
with forty guns. But, I repeat, it is difficult to 
believe that more than one half of these, or, ac 
tbe outside, fourteen thousand, were trained 
soldiers. Tbe GwaMr contingent was composed 
of four companies of artillery, two regiments 
of cavalry, and seven regiments of infantry, a 
total of about seven thousand men. There 
may have been in addition an equal number of 
trained sepoy regiments, some of which bad 
attached themselves to Hand Sahib— who com- 
manded on tbe left — in tbe earlier period of 
the mutiny, others which bad come in from 
Bandalkband and Central India. Tbe remainder 
of tbe force consisted of tbe adherents of tbe Rani 


of Jbdnsi, attached to tbe Gwabar troops on tbe 
right j and of tbe undisciplined and irregular 
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followers oF NAii;! Saliib and of oilier disoon- eookXI. 
tented lanclownora on the left. Ohaptoiv. 

Sir Oolin Oaiupbeirs force consisted of about 
five iliousand infantry, six imndrecl cavalry, and Number and 
thirty-five guns. Hia , infantry were divided into BmOBh 
four brigades. That called the 3rd, commanded 
by Brigadier Glreathed, consisted of the wasted 
remnant of the Sfch, of the 64th, and of the 2nd 
Panjab Infantry; the 4th, under Adrian Hope, 
was composed of the 53rd Foot, the 42nd and 93rd 
Highlanders, and the 4th Panjab Eifles; the 5th, 
commanded by Inglis, counted tbe 23rd Fusiliers, 
the 32nd Regiment, and the 82nd ; the 6th, led by 
Walpole, was formed of the 2nd and 3rd battalions 
Rifle Brigade, and a detachment of the 88th Regi- 
ment. The cavalry was the same as that which 
we have already seen doing such good service at 
the relief of Lalchnao — the 9th Lancors, and de- 
tachments of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Panjab Cavalry, 
and Hodson’s Horse, commanded by the same 
gallant leader, Brigadier Little. The artillery 
consisted of tho guns of the Naval Brigade, led 
by William Peel, of tho troops of Blunt and 
Remmington, of the batteries of Bonrehier, Mid- 
dleton, Smith, Longden, and Bridge, commanded 
in chief hy Dnpnis. The engineer brigade, the 
same as that which had served in Oudh, was com- 
manded by Colonel Harness. To Windham was 
consigned the command of the intrenohment — a 
command, it will be seen, of considerable impor- 
tance. Hope Glrant acted, nominally, in command 
of the whole force, hut his real position was that 
of second to Sir Colin Campbell. 
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bazaar of very considerable extent along the canal, 
poaition ocon- facing the centre of the enemy. This post had 
BrihsMraL. been held since the 80th by G-reathed, and upon 
him and his brigade had fallen the brunt of the 
Sir Ooiin’s skirmishing of the subsequent days. Sir Colin’s 
attack! plan of attack was simple. Whilst Greathed 
should continue to occupy his position facing the 
enemy, Windham was to open on the enemy’s 
left from the intrenchment a very heavy fire, so 
as to draw the attention of the rebel leaders to 
that point. The rest of the infantry, meanwhile, 
were to be massed in contiguous columns behind, 
and covered from view by, the old cavalry lines, 
buildings to the left rear of Greathed’s position, 
and communicating by a cross road running im- 
mediately in their rear, at a distance of rather 
leas than half a mile, with the grand trunk road. 
As soon as Windham’s fire should produce the 
intended effect, the turning movement would be 
attempted. To facilitate this, certain orders were 
given to Greathed and to the other brigadiers, the 
purport of which the narrative of the action will 
disclose. 


SirOoiitt Early on the morning of the 6th December, 
aoi^ate Sir Colin Campbell struck his camp, and, to avoid 
ethDaoemte slightest risk of accident, despatched it to the 
ynih. a fire o£ river side under a guard. This having been ac- 
artiHery. compHshed, and the men having breakfasted, 
Windham, at 9 o’clock, jopened fire. The enemy 
promptly replied, and in a few moments the earth 
shook with the noise of a terrific artillery com- 
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bat. tTndor cover of tMs fire, the infantry were 
massed in tbe position I have indicated, whilst 
the cavalry and horse artillery were held in readi- 
ness, at the same time, to cover the turning move- 
ment and to make a detour to the left, and crossing 
the canal by an unguarded bridge about a mile 
and a half furtlior up, to threaten the enemy’ s 
rear, and to out him off or intercept him when 
defeated. 

The artillery duel continued about two hours. 
It then gradually slackened, and Greathed, in 
pursuance of his instructions, moved forward on 
to the canal, occupying the houses near it and 
from them opening a severe musketry fire on the 
enemy’s centre. At the same time, the main 
body proceeded to carry out the plan confided to 
them. 

The position assigned to each brigade may thus 
be stated. Walpole, with the sixth, immediately 
on Greathed’a loft, was to cross tho canal above 
the town, and advancing along its face, was to 
mask every gate, and prevent the enemy from 
affording assisl^ance to tlieir right wing. Mean- 
while, on his left, which was the extreme left, 
Adrian Hope would debouch with the fourth bri- 
gade, supported by luglis with the fifth, and carry 
out the turning movement. 

When, then, the fire of the artillery slackened, 
and the rattle of Greathed’s musketry was heard, 
Walpole, assisted by Smith’s battery, dashed with 
his riflemen at the bridge, crossed the canal, 
and moved along the outskirts of the western face 
of the town. As he did this, a strong fire opened 
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from the heavy guns of the Naval Brigade, and 
from Bourchier’s and Longden’s batteries massed 
on the left. 

The fire had scarcely opened when Adrian Hope 
brought his brigade into the open, supported by 
that of Inglis, and covered by the cavalry and 
horse artillery. The dust raised by the progress 
of the latter effectually concealed from the enemy 
the movements of the infantry. They marched 
to the left, in the direction given by the cross 
road already indicated. Suddenly, when they 
reached a point rather beyond a line parallel with 
the brick-Mlns which played so prominent a part 
in Windham’s fight of the 27th, the infantry bri- 
gades brought forward their left shoulders — the 
cavalry and horse artillery still continuing their 
forward movement parallel with the canal, Hope 
had covered his advance with the Sikhs of the 
4bh Panjab Rifles in skirmishing order, supported 
by the 53rd. As these gallant men pushed for- 
ward, there opened upon them a very heavy fire 
of shot and shell from the enemy’s guns posted 
behind the canal. At the same time masses of the 
rebel infantry, protected by the brick-kilns and by 
mounds formed by the operation of brick-making, 
poured in a rattling fire of musketry. But our 
'■ men were not to be baulked. The Sikhs, splen- 
didly supported by the 53rd, rushed on at the 
® double, and driving the enemy from the mounds, 
gained for themselves a momentary shelter. 
Only momentary, however. Obeying an order 
conveyed to them, they rushed at the bridge over 
which the rebels had fallen back. But the bridge 
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had been well cared for by tbe enemy. Upon it 
gnns were pointed, whilst the rallying infantry 
of the enemy, recovering heart, again poured upon 
the skirmishers incessant volleys. For a moment 
the struggle seemed doubtful, when a rumbling 
sound was heard, and William Peel and his sailors, 
dragging with them a heavy 24-pounder, came up 
with a run, dashed through the skirmishers, 
planted the gun on the bridge, and opened fire. 
The effect of this splendid deed was electric. 
Whilst it roused our men to the wildest enthu- 
siasm, it complefely cowed the enemy. High- 
landers, Sikhs, and 53rd, dashing by the gun, or 
fording the canal, rushed on the enemy, and cap- 
turing their guns, drove them back in the wildest 
disorder. The Grwaliar camp was now almost 
within their gi’asp. But, before the infantry 
could reach it, the battery of the gallant Bourchier, 
always in the front, passed them at a gallop, and, 
unhmboring, opened fire. In a few minutes the 
infantry had repassed them, and the Gwaliar 
camp was their own.* 

Sir Oolin Campbell joined his two left brigades 
at the enemy’s camp. His measures had been 
completely successful. Windham’s bombardment 
of the rebels’ left had concentrated their attention 


* “ So complete was the 
surprise, so unexpected the 
onslaught, that the ehup- 
pathes were found heating 
upon the fires, the hullo cha 
stood behind the hackeries, 
the sick and wounded were 
lying in the hospitals; the 


smith left his forge, and the 
surgeon his ward, to fly from 
the avenging bayonets. Every 
tent was found exactly as its 
late occupants had sprung 
from it." — Blachwood’a Maga 
zme, October 1858. 
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on that quarter; then Q-reathecVs threatoned 
attack on their centre so far imposed upon them, 
that they made no attempt, as a really capable 
general assuredly would have done, to pierce that 
— the weakest point of our line ; "Walpole had 
sucoessfully prevented the centre from debouch- 
ing by the western faces of the town to support 
their right. Adrian Hope and Inglis, Peel, 
Bourchier, and the gallant officers with their bri- 
gades and batteries, had done the rest. There was 
but one drawback to his complete satisfaction. 
The guide sent with the cavalry and horse artil- 
lery had misled them, and they were not on the 
spot when the camp fell into our hands. They 
came up shortly afterwards, however, in time to 
join in the pm’suit which Sir Oolin at once di- 
rected along the Kdlpi road, and which was con- 
tinued by Sir Oolin in person to the fourteenth 
milestone.* 


OompletenesB 
of tLe Tictory 
OTer Ills 
caviller 
troops. 


It was a great victoiy. The most formidable 
portion of the enemy’s army, the Grwffiiar contin- 


* “For two miles wltnout a 
check the pursuit was carried 
on by the battery alone” 
(Bourcbier’s), “ accompanied 
by Sir Hope Grant and his 
staff. Fonr times in that 
distance did we come into 
action, to clear onr front and 
flanks, nntil General Grant, 
thiuking wisely we were too 
far from oui- sirpports, deter- 
mined to wait untnthe cavalry 
arrived. A halt was <-aIled; 
not until it was required, for 
the horses, though in the con- 
dition of racers, had felt the 


pace. A small cloud coming 
nearer and nearer is seen on 
the left. The head of the 
cavahy column debouches 
from a grove. The order for 
a further pursuit is given. 
The cavalry spread like light- 
ning over the plain in skir- 
mishing order. Sir Oolin 
takes the lead. The pursuit 
is continued to the fourteenth 
milestone, assuming all the 
character of a fox-hunt.” — 
Bourchier’ s Eight Months’ 
Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoys. 
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gent, had boon completely dofoatod ; their camp, 
with all their storoa, magaTiinos, and a part of their 
materiel, had been captured. In a word, the right 
wing of tho rebel army, its head, its brain, had 
been severed from the body. 

The centre and left of the enemy were thus cut 
off, shut up in Kd,nhpiir. They had but one line 
of possible retreat, that by the Bithor road. 

On the Bithor road, due north of the city, 
and immediately in rear of the enemy’s left, was 
a large tank, known as the Subaddr’s Tank. As 
the Commander- in- Chief had cut them off on tlio 
right, and Greathed and Windham had imposed 
upon them in front, the ocoiipaiion of this posi- 
tion would, Sir Colin Cainpboll felt, force the sur- 
render of the entire force of the enemy. Before, 
then, he had started to pursue the beaten right 
wing, he ordered a force to oocnpy it at once. 
Whether he felt his presence more necessary with 
the pursuers, or whether, in the generosity of his 
heart, he desired to give a chance to one of his' 
generals, I know not. But, considering the re- 
gard, almost amounting to affection, he felt for 
the officer whom he did select for this duty, it 
is, I think, probable that he was anxious to give 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
as a commander. This officer was the Chief of 
the Staff, Major-General William Mansfield. 

General Mansfield was, in many respects, a 
remarkable man. Tall, and soldierly in appear- 
ance, it was impossible for anyone to look at hia 
face withoxit feeling certain that the man before 
whom he stood possessed more than ordinary 
u. 18 
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ability. Conversation with bim always confirmed 
this impression. Mansfield was a man of more 
than ordinary ability. He could write well, be 
could speak well, be was quick in mastering 
details, be possessed the advocate’s ability of 
making a bad cause appear a good one. He bad 
that witbin him to procure him eminence in any 
profession, excepting one. He was not, and could 
never have become, a great soldier. Possessing 
undoubted personal courage, be was yet not a 
general, at all, except in name. The fault was not 
altogether bis own. Nature, kind to him in many 
other respects, bad denied him the penetrating 
glance which enables a man to take in, on the 
instant, the exact lay of affairs in the field. His 
vision, indeed, was so defective that be was forced 
to depend for information regarding the most 
trivial movements upon the report of others. 
This was in itself a great misfortune. It was, in 
the case of Mansfield, made irreparable by a 
haughtiness and innate reserve which shrank 
from reliance upon anyone but himself. He dis- 
liked advice, and though swayed, perhaps too 
easily, by those whom he loved and trusted, he 
was impatient of even the semblance of control 
from men who were brought in contact with 
him only ofldcially and in a subordinate position. 
Hence it was that, when in independent command, 
unable to take a clear view himself, he failed to 
carry out the action, which, to so clever a man, 
would undoubtedly have recommended itself, had 
he had the leisure to study it over a map, in the 
Bohtude pf his closet. 
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General Mansfield took with him the whole of 
the infantry with which Sir Ooliii had turned the 
enemy’s right wing, with the exception of the 2urd 
and a wing of the 38Lh, which he left to guard the 
captured camp. 

It was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mansfiield advanced, the Rifles skirmishing in 
front, the heavy guns following, then the main 
body, the 93rd Highlanders in reserve. The 
position on which Manafi-cld was ordered to march 
— and which, if properly occupied, would com- 
pletely cut off the enemy — ^was one to the north 
of and close to the Subadar’s Tank. Driving the 
enemy before him, he marched to this point, and 
there halted. 

He then ordered the infantry to lie down. He 
could not seo, and would not believe that he had 
placed them in a position where they could not act, 
and in which, if tho enemy had had any audacity, 
they might easily have been cut off from the rest 
of the force. But the enemy had but one idea, 
that of escaping. The troops were held back, 
apparently to facilitate their escape. Their indig- 
nation was unbounded. More than one senior 
ofhcer pointed out to Mansfield the golden oppor- 
tunity he was losing. But he could be persuaded 
to do no more than to withdraw his infantry from 
the false position in which he had placed them. 
He still insisted on keeping back his men, whilst 
the horse and the foot and the artillery of the 
rebels fi.led down the road to Bithor. 

This passive action not only rendered the move- 
ment to the Snhadar’s Tank useless, but, in 

18 * 
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accordance -with tlie invariable rule of -warfare of 
India, it emboldened tbe enemy to venture an 
artillery attack upon the stationary British. This, 
indeed, was repelled, but Mansfield still allowed 
the enemy to carry off all their guns without let 
or hindrance.* 

The left wing and centre of the enemy thus 
succeeded in making good their retreat on Bithor. 
The victory, though great, was not absolutely de- 
cisive, for Mansfield’s inaction had made it neces- 
sary to follow it up with another blow. 

Giving his men one clear day’s rest. Sir Oolin 
detailed a body of troops for this duty on the 
8th. The officer he selected this time to command 
was Hope Grant — a tried, daring, noble-hearted 
soldier. 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th, Hope 
Grant set out on his mission. He had with him 
Adrian Hope’s brigade, composed of the 42nd and 
93rd Highlanders and 4th Panjab Eifles; five 
hundred and fifty-one cavalry ; Middleton’s field 
battery, Remmington’s troop of horse artillery, and 
one hundred sappers, or about Wo thousand seven 

* “ Their guns might have trastthenoticeinhis despatch, 
heen taken,” -wrote Mansfield, witho-ut comment, of Mans- 
in his despatch, “hut I re- field’sinaction,withhisla-ud- 
frainod from giving the neces- atory remarks in the same 
sary order, being aware that despatch on Hope Grant’s 
it was contrary to your Excel- operations two days later, 
lency’s -wish to involve the With respect to the absolute 
troops among the enclosures correctness of the account in 
and houses of the new can- the text of Mansfield’s opera- 
tonments,” &c. Whether Sir tions, I appeal with confidence 
Colin Campbell was satisfied to the surviving officers of the 
with this explanation may be 93rd and of the other regi- 
doubfced. Xet the reader con- ments present on the occasion. 
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hundred men of oil arms. It was known that the 
rebels had retreated by the Bithor road, but as it 
was considered far from improbable that they 
might attempt to cross into Oudh by the Serai 
ferry, about three miles from Shcorajpilr, Grant 
had received discretionary power to change his 
route in that direction. 

In the course of his march Grant, careful to 
examine the traces of the retreat, satisfied him- 
self that the rebels had taken the road leading to 
the ferry. He therefore continued his march, 
halting only at sunset for a light meal, direct to 
Sheorajpiir. He reached that place a little before 
daylight. Leaving here, under a small guard, 
the impedimenta not absolutely necessary for 
combat, Grant dashed across country with the bulk 
of his force for the ferry. When within about 
a mile of it ho galloped to the front to recon- 
noitre. Whilst thus engaged, the men of his 
escort were fortunate enough to capture alive a 
trooper of the rebel force. From this man Grant 
learned that he had arrived in time ; that the rebel 
guns were on the banks of the river, and that the 
crossing was to take place that day. Having 
satisfied himself that the man had told the truth, 
Grant sent back orders for the cavalry, guns, and 
infantry to come on with all speed. The remainder 
of the story is best told in the words of the noble 
and gallant soldier who commanded.* “The 
narrow road ran sometimes parallel to, and some- 
times through, a sort of quicksand. Under a 

* Incidents in the Sepoy yate Journala of Gfeneral Sir 
War, compiled from the pri- Hope Grant, G.O.B. 
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Mgli baDk, and close to tbe river, we round tbe 
long-soTight-for 24-pounder embedded up to its 
axle-trees. We bad great diffiouliy in getting 
our guns over tbis bad ground ; but at last we 
reached sounder soil, and then we advanced 
rapidly. As soon as we came within one thou- 
sand yards o£ tbe enemy, a tremendous fire 
opened upon us ; but Lieutenant Warren, a fine 
young feUow, who commanded tbe leading guns, 
never stopped until witbin five hundred or six 
hundred yards of tbe rebels, when be opened fire 
on them. In a few minutes Captain Middleton 
joined him with tbe remainder of tbe battery. 
Captain Remmington now galloped np with his 
troop, aud came into action in an excellent posi- 
tion behind a bank, at a range of two hundred 
yards or less. Tbis concentrated artilleiy-fire 
told with such terrible effect upon tbe enemy, 
crowded into a mass, with tbeb guns, bullocks, 
baggage, that they gave way and retreated as 
fast as possible along tbe river bank, where it 
would have been difficult to pursue them in force, 
owing to tbe marshy state of tbe ground. How- 
ever, tbe irregular cavalry managed to overtake 
and to out up some of them. My gallant regi- 
ment, the 9tb Lancers, was in snpport of our 
batteries. We captured fifteen of tbe enemy’s 
guns, with tbe finest bullocks I ever saw, belong- 
ing to the Q-wabar contingent. We were only 
just in time j for as we came up to tbe ferry, we 

* This was one of tho two which mysteriously disap- 
24-pouiiders captured m the peared whilst our troops were 
K41pi road on the 6th, hut continuing the pursuit. 
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found tTae rebels preparing to embark tbe gnus 
in some boats wMch they bad collected for tbe 
purpose.” A gallant and effective deed of arms, 
told in the modest language eminently cbarac- 
teristio of tbe chief actor in tbe scone ! But Hope 
Grant was as modest as be was daring, as care- 
less of self as be was prodigal of bis zeal. Ilis 
forced march of twenty-five miles, and tbe prompt 
movement which followed it, enabled him to re- 
pair tbe mismanagement at the Subadar’s Tank 
on tbe 6bb. 

Tbe rebel army was now utterly crushed. In 
the two days’ fight, the 6th and tbe 9th, it had 
lost thirty-two guns, a strong position, and a vast 
number of killed. The two parts of which its 
army was composed had been for over separated ; 
the one driven headlong to Kalpi; the other, pre- 
vented from crossing into Oiidh, had fled without 
its guns to Bitlior, there still within our reach. 
These great results had boon accomplished by the 
British with a loss to them of only ninety-nine 
i?;illed and wounded 1 * 

The battle established the right of Sir Oolin 
Campbell to be regarded as a great commander. 
In attacking with five thousand men an army of 
fourteen thousand regular troops, in addition to 
some odd thousands of irregulars, occupying a 
very strong position, it was necessary to run some 
■risk ; and there can be no doubt that in leaving 

* The oiSoial return waa : four subalterna, one staff- 
two Bubaltems, one sergeant, sergeant, five sergeants, 
ten rank and file, killed ; two seventy-one rank and file, 
field ofScers, three captains, wounded. 
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Greatliecl’a weak brigade, not exceeding one 
tliousand men, to guard liis centre whilst he 
massed the rest of his army against the extreme 
right of the enemy, Sir Colin did leave an opening 
of which a Napoleon or a Erederic would have 
taken advantage. But the great thing for a 
general is to know when to dare. Sir Colin knew 
that the opponents’ general was neither a Napo- 
leon nor a Frederic, and that the soldiers he com- 
manded were neither Frenchmen nor Prussians. 
He felt that with his actual opponents he could 
take liberties winch they would not resent. It is 
true that he risked his centre, but the false attack 
which it made reduced all clanger in that quarter 
to a minimum. Knowing his enemy, as he did, 
it was a sound and daring policy, a policy certain 
to obtain the end he was aiming at — ^that of pre- 
venting an attack — ^to order Greathecl to feign an 
onslaught on the enemy’s position at the moment 
he was about to hurl the bulk of his forces against 
their right wing. This movement would appear to 
the enemy the necessary corollary of the heavy 
artillery fire to which they had been subjected from 
the intrenohment. The plan succeeded, as it emi- 
nently deserved to succeed. Completely imposed 
upon, the enemy’s centre and left remained quiet 
whilst their right was being destroyed. They 
allowed the centre to be hemmed in in front by 
Greathed’s weak brigade, and on the right by 
W alpole — and why ? Simply because Greathed and 
"Walpole played offensive and not defensive parts. 
Sir Colin nndorstood Indian warfare weU, and he 
knew that attack. supplied inferiority in numbers. 
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The theoretical 'weakness in his plan of attack 
waSj then, under the circumstances of the case, 
no weakness at all. The plan was admirably 
adapted to the occasion, and the execution was 
worthy of the general. It was no barren victory. 
One section of the rebel army did indeed escape, 
though with heavy loss, to Kalpi, but the other, 
forced to evacuate the town, was pursued to the 
Granges, and deprived of its power for mischief 
on the banks of that river. 

Nor did Bithor itself escape. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, on receiving from Hope Grant a report of 
his success, directed tlrat officer to march at once 
on the residence of N4ua Sahib and destroy it. 
Grant set out on the 11th. He found the place 
evacuated. He carried out his orders by blowing 
up the temple and burning the palace. Amongst 
the booty discovered in a large well contiguous to 
the palace were “ some enrions pots, lamps which 
seemed of Jewish manufacture, and spoons of a 
barbaric weight. All were of the purest metal, aud 
all here au appearance of antique magnificence.” 

Of the large programme Sir Colin Campbell 
had sketched out for his operations in the North- 
west Provinces and Oudh, the two first had now 
been accomplished. , He had relieved Lakhnao, 
and he had utterly defeated the rebel army 
threatening Kanhpfir. His way was now clear 
for the performance of the third act of the 
drama — ^the opening communications between 
Kanhpfir and the Paiijab. This accomplished, 
he would be free to take vengeance on Lakhnao, 
and to reconquer Bohilkhand, 
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It is necessary that the reader should bear in 
mind that whilst the main action of the campaign 
rested with the army led by the Oommander-in- 
Chief, there were other actors who contributed 
effectivelyj though on a smaller scale, to bring 
to a perfect conclusion the general scheme which 
had been sketched out. In a previous chapter* 
I have referred to the order given to Colonel 
Seaton to escort a convoy from Aligarh to the 
south-west. His movements, which would also 
serve to reopen completely communication with 
the north-west, will be noticed in the next chapter. 
I shall then have to transport the reader to the 
east and north-east, to witness the other opera- 
tions, conducted by columns under Brigadiers 
h'ranks and Eowcroft, and by the Nipalese force 
under Jang Bahadur, having for their object to 
co-operate with the fourth great movement con- 
templated by Sir Colin Campbell — the reconquest 
of lia.khnao. 


* Page 118. 
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BOOK XL 


CHAPTER y. 

ArTBE the decisive actions of the 6th and 9th 
December, Sir Colin Campbell was naturally de- 
sirous to pusb onwards whilst tho memory of the 
defeat of tho rebels should be yet fresh in the 
minds of the combatants and their sympathisers. 
But there was one material difficulty in the way of 
his progress. His moans of transport were re- 
stricted. It had taxed Ms energies to the utmost 
to procure carriage in sufficient abundance to 
serve for the transit of the ladies and oMldren, 
sick, and wounded he had rescued from the 
Residency. These, to the mimher of at least two 
thousand, had been sent to Allahabad. In leaving 
Outram with four thousand men at the Alambdgh, 
he had supplied him with the means of moving his 
troops in case of necessity. For his own entire 
army, forced to march rapidly a distance of fifty 
miles, he had not retained the wherewithal to 
enter upon a harassing campaign. He could 
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equip a column, but not an ai'my. The supply 
of camels from, northern and central India was 
cut off. He was forced, then, to remain inactive 
until the cai’riage conveying the convoy of ladies 
should return from Allahabad. 

This carriage did not reach Kdnhpilr till the 
23rd December. Meanwhile Sir Colin had been 
maturing liis plana. Dathgarh — the Fathgarh 
whose Hawah had cast in his lot with the rebels, 
and had aided the nmtinous sepoys in the de- 
struction of onr countrymen * — Fathgarh was 
the first point to be attacked. The occupation 
of this place, about midway between Allahabad 
and Dehli, would complete the command over the 
Doah, which had been secured only partially by 
the reconquest of Dehli and the maintenance of 
Agra and Allahabad. That point regained, Eo- 
hilkhaud would still remain to be conquered and 
Lakhnao to be regained. To quench the embers 
of the insurrection in the minor places on the 
left bank of the Jamnfi, and to the east of Allah- 
abad, flying columns would, it was hoped, prove 
sufficient. 

Sir Oolin Campbell’s movements against Fath- 
garh were planned with his usual caution. Avail- 
ing himself of Seaton’s march from Aligarh, he 
directed Walnole to make a semioiroular sweep 
by the Xdlpi road 'da Akharpiir to Itawa and 
Mainpuri, at once threatening the Kalpi force and 
clearing of rebels the districts dependent upon 
Agra. At Mainpfiri "W alpole would effect a juno- 


* Vide volume i. pp. 335 to 346." 
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tion witli Sofiton, who was to wait for him there. 
These, uniting their forces, were then to march on 
Fathgarh, upon which place the Gomtnander-in- 
Ohief would move bj the direct road from Kanh- 
piir. In recounting these separate movements, I 
propose to follow first Walpole, then Seaton; 
then, leaving the two combined, to proceed to the 
leader, who had the shortest distance to traverse, 
and upon whom it devolved oo fight the decisive 
battle. 

Walpole, taking with him the 2nd and 3rd 
battalions Rifle Brigade, a detachment 38th Foot, 
Bourohier’s battery, Blunt’s troop of horse ar- 
tillery, and one company of sappers, set out on 
the morning of the 18th December. The column 
marched by Akbarpdr to Ibawa without adventure 
of any kind. Itawa had been plundered in the 
early days of the mutiny.* It was now a wreck; 
the cluirch, the couri-honse, the private resi- 
dences wore in rums; but it was now held by 
the rebels. 

On learning of Walpole’s approach the majority 
of these men evacuated the place. A few fanatics, 
however, occupying a covered, square, loop-holed 
enclosure, determined to hold out to the last. 
Few in number, armed only with muskets, they 
were animated by a spirit fiercer even than the 
spirit of despair — ^by a determination to die mar- 
tyrs to their cause. Walpole reconnoitred the 
place. It was, for a place to stop an army, in- 
significant. It could easily be stormed. Yet to 
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storm it in tlie face of its ocetipania would cost 
valuable life, and it seemed tliat easier and less 
costly means were available. 

These easy means were at first tried. Hand 
grenades were thrown in ; an attempt was made to 
smoke them out with burning straw. But all in 
vain. Through their loop-hol es the rebels poured 
in a constant and effective fire on the assailants, 
and for three hours kept them at bay. At last it 
was resolved to blow up the whole place. Eor this 
purpose Bourchier, aided by Scratchley of the 
Engineers, made a mine, with a number of his 
gun cartridges, in the roof. The explosion con- 
ferred on the defenders the martyrs’ honours they 
coveted. It buried them in the ruins. 

This happened on the 29fch December. The 
column marched without further adventure to 
Mainpfiri, and the following day, the 3rd Eob- 
ruary, joined Brigadier Seaton’s force at Bdwar, 
fifteen miles distant, on the road to Eathgarh. 

Meanwhile Seaton, appointed to the command 
of the force ordered to escort to Kfinhpfir a large 
convoy of grain and stores,* had set out on the 
9th December for Aligarh. He had under him, 
of artillery, two hundred and thirty-three men, 
manning six 9-pounder guns, two 6-pounders, 
two 18-ponnders, one 8-inch howitzer, and two 
6-j-inoh mortars ; of cavalry, a squadron of the 
Carabineers, and a few of the 9th Lancers, one 
hundred and forty in all, and Hodson’s Horse, 
five hundred and fifty strong, led by Hodson ; of 


Tide page 118 . 
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infantry, tlie 1st Fusiliers, tliree liundred and 
seventy-sis strong ; tlie 7t]i Panjab Infantry, five 
hundred and forty strong ; of sappers, one hun- 
dred and twenty. He was joined on the march 
by Wales’s Horse and some Sikhs. 

The night before Seaton left Dehli he was in- 
formed that a considerable body of rebels had 
assembled in the Aligarh district, and that they 
were threatening to attack the small force with 
which Colonel Farquhar held it. With charac- 
teristic vigour, Seaton, in spite of his convoy, 
proceeded to Aligarh by forced marches. Arriv- 
ing there, he placed his convoy under the guns of 
the Aligarh fort, made arrangemonta for a field 
hospital, rid himself of every ounce of eztra bag- 
gage, and taking with him a small portion of the 
fort garrison (one hundred men of the 3rd Euro- 
peans) under Major Bid, set out to join Farquhar. 
He found him encamped at a place called Gangari, 
close to the suspension bridge over the Kali river. 
The enemy were believed to be some thirteen 
miles distant. Seaton at once, then, crossed the 
river, marched a mile and a half, encamped in 
some fields, and sent Hodson to the front to 
reconnoitre. 

Whilst Hodson, accompanied by Major Light 
of the Bengal Artillery, a very gallant and skilful 
soldier, were galloping to the front to reconnoitre, 
Seaton and the other officers sat down to their 
breakfasts, whilst the men, hungry after their 
march, watched the cook-boys as they prepared 
for them the same stimulating meal. The oflBcers 
had breakfasted, the men were about to sit down 
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io their breakfasts, already placed, smoking hot, 
before them, when the alarm called thorn, fasting, 
to their posts. Half a minule before, Light, 
galloping at full speed, had brought the in- 
formatiou that the enemy was advancing on 
both flanks. At once all was bustle and anima- 
tion. The infantry, without waiting to put on 
their coats, turned out, as in the Dehli days, with 
their muskets and side-arms. The cavalry were 
in their saddles in less than three minutes. The 
gunners, always on the alert, were not a whit 
behindhand. In less time than it has taken to 
ing. “ ’ ■ describe it, all arms of the force, thus suddenly 

alarmed, wero in their places. On the extreme 
right were the Carabineers and Lancers ; on the 
extreme left Hodson’s Horse ; the 1st Fusiliers 
and one hundred men of the 8rd Europeans were 
in the centre behind the guns ; on the left of the 
1st Fusiliers were the Sikhs and Hifles. 

Seaton ad- Seaton moved forward to meet the enemy. He 
tCretjefB,™^* li^d scarcely set his troops in motion when Hod- 
son rode up and reported to the Brigadier that 
he had seen the enemy some miles in front filing 
through a village with guns; that having watched 
their further proceedings, he had sent on Light 
to make his report. Hardly had he finished 
speaking when the heads of the enemy’s columns 
appeared in sight — two large bodies, one on each 
flank. Their infantry soon followed, filling up the 
gap between the two. Seaton at once ordered the 
guns to the front. These at once opened on 
the enemy. The hostile guns replied, and though 
the reply was feeble, yet from the position they 
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liad taken up they were able to rake the British 
line. Seeing this, Ward! aw of the Carabineers, 
who had received discretionary orders, charged 
the enemy’s battery. The guns turned at once 
upon the gallant soldiers led moat gallantly. But 
nothing stopped them. Out of the five officers 
with the Carabineers three, Wardlaw, Hudson, 
and Yyse, fell dead ; the lieutenant of the handful 
of Lancers charging with them, Head, was dan- 
gerously wounded, whilst of the men six were 
killed and eleven wounded ; but the guns were 
captured I The cavalry were then led by the only 
surviving officer, Lieutenant Bussell, along the 
fields, and his men, making good use of their 
carbines, cleared out the enemy without further 
loss. 

Whilst this was happening on the left, Hodson 
on the right had dashed with his regiment against 
the enemy’s horse, and had overthrown them. 

The infantry did not pause to receive. Throw- 
ing away their arms, they ran to hide themselves 
in the fields and ravines, or to continue their flight 
over the country. They had lost all their guns, one 
9-pounder and two 6-pounders, and — what was 
of greater importance — had received “ great dis- 
couragement.” It appeared that they had no idea 
that Seaton had come up ; they hoped to have to 
do only with Farquhar’s small force of Biliiohis. 
The discovery that a considerable European force 
was marching through the districts was a warning 
to them that from that time forth their occupa- 
tion was gone I 

This fight received from the name of the town 
II. 19 
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near winch it was fought the title ot combat of 
Khasganj. That town was occupied the follow, 
ing morning. It was a strong place, filled with 
brick houses, and surrounded by old gardens, en- 
compassed with strong mud walls, and, if well- 
defended, would have been hard to take. Seaton 
then pushed on to Sahawar, and the next day, 
the 17th, to Pattiali. When, however, passing 
through a village about two miles of tliis place, a 
few shots were heard, and Hodson, who was with 
the advanced guard, sent word that the enemy’s 
outposts had fired their muskets, and galloped 
off. On receiving this report, Seaton brought all 
his men through the village, then halted, and 
served out bread and grog to the men, whilst 
Hodson and the engineers went to the front to 
reconnoitre. 

In about twenty minutes Hodson returned to 
report that the enemy had formed across the 
road, barring tbe entrance to Pattiali ; that their 
right and right centre were resting on some large 
ravines, on the right face and front of which earth- 
works had been thrown up ; that their left centre 
and left were posted in front of gardens and en- 
closures, covered on the extreme left by their 
cavalry, posted in an open country. In front of 
the centre of their position, and about half a 
mile from it, was a small village, through which, 
they had calculated, the British force would ad- 
vance. They had laid their plans accordingly. 

On hearing this report Seaton disposed his 
force for action. On the right he massed Hod- 
Bon’s Horse, the Carabineers and Lancers, and 
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some liglit guns ; in the centre ilie Europeans ; 
on tlie lei't the native infantry, and tlie heavy- 
guns. Plis plan -was to turn tlieir left flanV. 

Occupying, then, tlie small village of which. I 
have spoken with a few men, and tkns consUtnt- 
ing that village the loft of his position, he brought 
four guns to the front on the extreme right, and 
sent four more to take up a position almost en- 
filading the enemy’s position from left to right. 
But before these could unlimber, the enemy opened 
fire from a battery of twelve guns. In a few 
minutes, however, the British guns replied, and 
the duel commenced in earnest. The artillery 
contest lasted about thirty minutes, the cavalry 
and infantry meanwhile being halted. But as 
the fire from the British guns had, during those 
thirty minutes, been gradually gaining on the 
enemy, when that time had elapsed, Seaton 
could contain himself no longer. Giving the 
order to the infantry to advance, he charged 
himself at the head of the cavalry. The enemy 
did not await that charge. They broke and fled, 
and when the infantry, which had advanced on 
receiving the order, reached the spot, they found 
that their efforts were not required : they had 
been forestalled by their gallant Brigadier.* 


* “ On. -we moTe, and, to 
our surprise, witliout receiv- 
ing a shot from the enemy, 
whose guns, we found, on 
reaching their position, had 
been captured by Colonel 
Seaton, who had led the Staff 


and horse artillery, with 
some few of Hodson’s Horse. 
In fact, seeing the enemy 
wavering, this hold charge, 
led by Seaton, decided 
matters, so far as the guns 
were concerned.” — - The 1 st 

19 * 
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Tie gallant cliarge o£ Seaton dooided tlie day ; 
but it did not stop tbe slaughter. The Cara- 
bineers, the Lancers, Hodson’s Horse, and the 
artillery “ got in ” among the fleeing enemy, and 
pursued them for soYen miles, taking blood for 
blood. It is computed that not less than six 
hundred of the rebels succumbed in this pursuit. 
On the side of the British the loss was singularly 
small, one man only having been killed and three 
wounded. The number of guns taken amounted 
to tbu’teen. Amongst the trophies captured on 
this occasion were the elephant, the silver how- 
dah, and the sword of the Hakim, hereditary 
commander-in-chief of the Nawab of Farrakh- 
hbacl. The Hakim himself had been killed by 
Hodson. In the choice of an open position in 
front of one very defensible, he had clearly de- 
monstrated that the qualities which go to form 
an efiioient commander-in-chief are not here- 
ditary. 

Seaton halted three days at Pattiali, chiefly to 
give time to the administrative ofi&cers to reor- 
ganise their establishments and settle the country. 
This halt showed him the marveUons effect which 
his triumphant march had produced. On all 
sides the rebels were falling back, terrified, on 
Fathgarh, or endeavouring to cross tbe Granges 
into Oudh. Some bodies of them, of whose 
movements he heard, and against whom he de- 
spatched a small force, fled on the appearance even 

Bangal Fusiliers after tke the article was at the time 
fall of Delhi {Blachoood's attached to the 1st Fusiliers. 
Magaeiw)- The lyriter of 
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o£ a reconnoitring party ! * Seaton thouglit, 
then, that he might fairly return for his 
convoy. 

Accordingly on the 21st he retraced his steps. 
On the 22nd, when within a few miles of Khas- 
ganj, he was met by Mr. Clocks, the Oivil Com- 
missioner of the division, with the information 
that a notorious rebel, named Jawahir Singh, who 
had fought against him at Pattiali, had doubled 
round, and had returned with one son, wounded 
in that engagement, to Khasganj. Hodson was 
at once sent to the front to dispose of the ques- 
tion. He disposed of it in his own manner. He 
killed the son ; the father, taken prisoner, was 
tried by a military commission and blown from 
a gun that evening. Ho deserved his fate, for 
not only was he in receipt of a pension from the 
British Government as a native officer, but he 
was receiving also the emoluments attaching to 
the Order of British India, of which he was a 
member. 

Brom Khdsganj Seaton sent Major Eld to es- 
cort the captured guns to Aligarh and to despatch 
the convoy thence under charge of the escort 
with which he furnished him. He then resumed 
his march to Ita. There he received information 
that the of Mainphri, a debauchee, named 

* “On tte appearance in still cooking on tte fire, their 
tlie distance of tfie recon- pots and pans, and all their 
noitring party they had fled baggage standing apart. The 
precipitately. The of&cer fear of us had fallen on all 
went over the ground on the district round about.” — 
which they had been en- Oadet to Colonel, by Sir 

camped, and found their food Thomas Seaton, E.C.B. 
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T4j Singh, had raised a force with the intention 
of barring the road to him. Upon Mainphri, 
then, Seaton marched, via Karaoli. 

At Karaoli, fourteen miles from Mainphri, 
Seaton learned from his scouts that the young 
Ed] a had drawn up his little force in position 
across the road from Karaoli just above the junc- 
tion with the grand trunh road leading to Agra, 
and that he had occupied walled gardens on 
either side of the road, and had covered the road 
itself with field-works. 

Seaton’s plan was instantly made. When 
within a mile of the enemy’s position, he 
turned off from the main road by a path to the 
right, hiding his movement, as far as possible, 
by the dust made by the cavalry, until he had 
gained a position whence he could rake the 
enemy’s line from left to right. In vain did the 
enemy bring their guns to bear on him. Seaton 
continued his movement until he had reached the 
point he was aiming at. The Bintish guns then 
opened. Two rounds were sufficient. The enemy 
fled in disorder, abandoning on the field and in 
the fort, which they did not attempt to defend, 
eight guns. Their loss cannot be properly esti- 
mated ; it did not probably esceed one hundred. 
Seaton’s amounted to two wounded 1 

The action near Mainpuri was fought on the 
27th December. Seaton halted in the vicinity of 
that place till the Slat, whilst Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse made a daring and most successful effort 
to open communications with the Oommander-in- 
Ohief , Many gallant deeds were performed during 
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the mtitmyj hut not one exceeded this in cool 
and deliberate courage. 

My opinion of Hodson has been already re- 
corded. He was a free-lance of the Middle Ages. 
Bui if his action towards the unarmed and cap- 
tive princes of the House of Taimiir proved that 
the instincts of the natural savage reigned strong 
within him, his fearlessness, his contempt of 
danger, his joy in the battle, his ever cool brain, 
made him invaluable as a partisan leader. When 
a risk for the general good was to be undertaken, 
Hodson always came forward to undertake it. 
In matters affecting, or likely to affect, him phy- 
sically, he never counted the cost. He was in- 
valuable to a commander. Was information re- 
garding the enemy’s movements required, Hodson 
would got it. Was a delicate movemont at a 
particular period of a battle considered essential, 
the execution of it was entrusted to Hodson. 
Always in the position where his presence was 
needed, always the first to detect a false move- 
ment, always with his life in his hand ready to 
risk it, Hodson could not fail to be the right-hand 
man of his general. “He is indefatigable,” said 
Seaton, to General Penny, when asking for his 
services — “ a soldier of the highest class ; I have 
unbounded oonfi.dence in him, and would rather 
have him than five hundred more men.” 

The undertaking to which he now devoted him- 
self was one requiring nerve, intelligence, and 
activity of the highest order. Seaton’s camp was 
at Mainpiiri. T’he Oommander-in-Ohief was re- 
ported to be 'at Giirsahaiganj, about forty miles 
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from Mainpuri, marcliing for Fatligarli. But tlie 
country between the two places was the country 
into which the rebels, so often beaten, bad been 
driven, and though some, doubtless, had reached 
Fathgarh, others had lingered on the road. The 
rebels beaten at Mainpiiri must of necessity be 
there. 

Still, it was very advisable to attempt to open 
out communications with the Oommander-in- 
Chief, and, the task being difficult and dangerous, 
Hodson naturally volunteered to execute it. His 
offer was accepted, and on the morning of the 
30th he set out, taking with him his second in 
command, M’Dowell, a very gallant officer, and 
seventy-fivo of his own men. He carried on his 
person Colonel Se.atou’s despatches. 

Hodson rode straight to B6war, fourteen miles 
distant. There he left all his escort except 
twenty-five men. With these and with M’Dowell 
he continued his course to Chibramao, another 
fourteen miles, where he made another halt. 

From this point he determined to push on to 
Gursahaiganj accompanied only by M’Dowell. 
The distance was about twelve miles. Leaving, 
then, the twenty-five native troopers in Chibra- 
mao, the two officers rode on alone. They reached 
Gursahaiganj in safety, only to find, however, 
that the Oommander-in-Ohief’s camp was at 
Miran-kd-serai, some fifteen miles further off. 

The situation was alarming. The villagers re- 
ported that the rebels, seven hundred strong with 
four guns, were within two miles of the place. 
But hesitation never entered into the calculations 
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of Hodson. He and liis comrade continned tlicir 
journey, and readied the headquarter camp, with- 
out adventure, at 4 o’clock in the morning. They 
had ridden fifty-five miles in ten hours, without 
change of horse. 

It happened that on the road between Chibra- 
mao and Grursahaiganj, Hodson had bestowed 
alms upon a native. A very short time after he 
had left the former place, it had been entered by 
a party of two thousand rebels on their way to 
Fathgarh. These men overpowered and killed 
the troopers, and having gathered from the vil- 
lagers that Hodson and his companion would 
return, they resolved to lay wait for them. Mean- 
while, Hodson had been splendidly received by 
Sir Oolin Campbell, had been closeted with him 
the greater part of the day, and had dined with 
him. At 8 o’clock in the evening, he and 
M’ Dowell set out on thoir return journey. They 
proceeded without adventure till within five or six 
miles of Ohibramao. Here they were stopped 
by the native whom Hodson had befriended in 
the morning, with the information that Oliibra- 
mdo was occupied by the rebels, who were on the 
look-out for them. It was near midnight, the 
moon was bright, and the wind cold. It was 
neither the time nor place for deliberation, nor 
did Hodson require it. He determined to push on. 
Dismounting, then, from their horses, he and his 
companion led them to the soft unmacadamised 
strip which forms the border to an Indian road, 
and followed by the native, walked on. They 
gradually approached Chibram^o, they entered it, 
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they saw the camp of the enemy, they heard the 
hum of voices; but thoy reached unseen the 
further end of the village. On emerging from 
it, they dismissed their guide, with a promise 
from him to join them in their camp, remounted, 
and rode on. At Bewar they were met by a party 
which Seaton, hearing of the surprise at Chi- 
bram^o, had sent eut to look for them. 

Seaton, indeed, alarmed at the reports brought 
in by the troopers left at B^war, had moved on 
to that place on the 31st. Here he remained 
with his convoy till the 3rd January, when, as 
already related, Brigadier Walpole marched into 
B6war. Seaton’s force came at once under his 
orders. 
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It is time now to return to tlie Commancier-m- 
Chief. 

The carriage necessary for his movements Bu'OoUn 
returned from Allahabild on the 23rd December. ^Jt^outfor 
Sir Oolin marched from Kfohpdr on the 24th. 

Clearing the country lying between the main road 
and the road by which he had despatched Walpole 
with his left brigade, and stripping the Canges of 
boats with a brigade on his right, Sir Cohn reached 
Miran-ka-serai on the 30th. It was at this place 
that he met Hodson in the manner I have related 
in the preceding chapter. The following day he 
reached Giirsahaiganj. Here a road branches off 
from the main road, and leads the traveller over 
the Kah Haddi, traversed by a suspension bridge 
at a distance of five miles from the junction of 
the roads to Eathgarh. 

The advance of the Commander -in-Ohief had Tte reiiBia 
been acting on the various detachments of rebels au siSeB to- 
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in the manner of a loaded ncL sunk in a stream 
and drawn upwards by men on both banks. 
"Walpole and Seaton prevented escape on one 
side. Sir Colin drove his victims up on the other. 
There was one outlet, however, which neither com- 
manded, and for this the harassed tribe was now 
making. The outlet was Fathgarh. 

The Kali Kaddi barred the entrance of a hos- 
tile force into Fathgarh. But I have said that 
it was spanned by a suspension bridge. The 
rebels, jammed into the place from all sides, some 
fleeing from Seaton, some from Walpole, some 
from the Oommauder-in-Ghief, began, recovering 
from thoir panic, to reflect that their last chance 
of safety lay in the removal of the suspension 
bridge. Like so many of their reflections, it came 
too late. 

However, on the Slst they sent down a party 
to destroy the bridge. Had they worked with a 
will they might have succeeded. Bat though 
they effected some damage that night, they left 
the piers and the main chains intact, hoping, it 
may be supposed, to deal with them on the 

morrow- 


Butate But for the destruction of the bridge there 

AcLrfanHope. was to be no morrow. Barly on the mormng 
of the 1st January, Sir Colin detached Adrian 
Hope’s brigade, reinforced with two 24-pounders 
and one S-inch howitzer, under Lieutenant 
Yanghan of the Naval Brigade, and some engi- 
neers, sappers, and cavalry, to the Kali Naddi, 
with orders to drive away the enemy and to repair 
the bridge in case it should be found damaged. 
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On tlie approaoli of Adrian Hope the rebels fled, 
and the enginoers and sappers at once set to work 
to repair it, covered by a strong infantry picket. 
They laboured with so much earnestness that day 
and through bho night, that by half -past 7 o’clock 
the next morning the bridge was in a fit state to 
be traversed. 

The labours of the British troops had but just 
been completed, and the saiiorfl, wha hnQ helped 
in the work, were on the river-bank washing their 
garments, when the Oommander-in-Ghief and 
his staff: arrived to examine the position. Halt- 
ing, he noticed a large village, facing the bridge, 
at a distance of about three hundred yards, flanked 
on its right oy some tall trees. In front of the 
village was a small square building, which proved 
afterwards to be a toll house. The road from the 
river-bank gradually ascended to a point beyond 
the village, which it intersected. 

Sir Oolin had had barely time to make these 
observations when the rebels, who tfll then had 
kept out of sight, poured into the village, 
and opened a heavy musketry fire upon the 
group of which the Oommander-in-Ohief was the 
centre. Tinder cover of this fire, they brought 
up two guns, and opened out on the pickets sent 
across to guard the bridge-head, and on the bridge 
itself. Sir Oolin at once sent orders to the main 
body of his troops, then about four miles in rear, 
to push on. Till they could come up, he directed 
Adrian Hope to hold the bridge, but on no 
account to attack the enemy. 

Adrian Hope at once detached the 53rd across 
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the bridge to reinforce the pickets, directing them 
to extend under cover of the bank, and to keep 
,np a brisk musketry fire on the enemy. One wing 
of the 93rd he kept in hand, ready, if necessary, 
to support the skirmishers, the other wing being 
posted three miles lower down guarding a ford. 

The 53rd, crossing the bridge, found a partial 
though inadequate cover from the mounds and 
ridges of earth and the tall grass covering the 
bank. Lying down here, they opened on the 
enemy a very effective fire. Meanwhile, Yaughan’s 
three guns crossed the bridge, and taking up a 
position close to a yellow bungalow near its 
northern end, opened fire on the village. 

Still the rebels oontinned their fire, and their 
leader, noting that a gun placed under cover of 
the toll-house would sweep the bridge, brought 
up one of his pieces to that position between 2 
and 3 o’clock, and opened from it. The effect 
was most damaging to our men, one shot alone 
killing or wounding eight of them. This practice 
continued for some time, when the guns of the 
Naval Brigade, splendidly directed by Yaughan, 
succeeded in dismounting the piece and blowing 
up the tumbril.* 

* The manner in -which -which was concealed behind 
this work -was done reflects so the comer of a house, and 
much credit on all -who were annoying us much. His first 
concerned in it, that it merits shot struck the roof of the 
a notice more detailed than house ; his second struck the 
that -which I have given angle of the wall about half- 
in the text. “ Lieutenant way down ; and a thii'd 
Vaughan now Tmn-ted and dismounted the gun and 
fired one of our guns at the destroyed the carriage. Oap* 
email gun of the enemy, tain Heel, who -was standing 
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THe gun whicli had caused so much destruc- bookst. 
tion had scarcely been dismounted when the 53rd, 
disregarding their orders to remain where they ^ 
were, made a simult.auGOU8 rush to the front on tao esrd 
the toll-house, clearing out the enemy. Sir Colin 
was furious at this disobedience, but he vainly 
tried to check it.* The men of the 53rd had 
heard that they were to be relieved, and they 
were determined to be in the front. There was 
nothing for it but to support them. Tortunately, 
the heads of the main column were now at 
hand. The 93rd crossed the bridge in support of 
the 53rcl, whilst Greathed’s brigade, following, 
advanced up the slope to the left, flanked on the 
extreme left by the cavalry led by Hope Grant. 

As the infantry advanced on the village, the enemy 
abandoned it. Upon this, Hope Grant, taking on Complete 

I • j ^ i. j 1 j. j-i ri aefeatoftts 

his men round at a trot, caught the enemy as they rebels, 
were emerging from the other end, and, charg- 
ing in echelon of squadrons, completely broke 
them. “ Then despair seized upon the rebel 
mass ; breaking their ranks, throwing aside their 

by, said: ‘Thank yon, Mr. * “ The Oommander-in- 
Vaughan; perhaps you •will Ohiof was terribly annoyed, 
now be so good as to blow up and, riding np to the regi- 
the tumbril.’ Lieutenant raent, pitched into it well. 

Taughan fired a fourth shot, But these wild L-ishmen were 
which passed near it ; and a incorrigible. Whenever he 
fifth, which blew it up and began to speak, a lot of them 
killed several of the enemy, exclauned, as loud as they 
‘ Thank you,’ said Captain could, ‘ Three cheers for the 
Peel, in his blandest and Oommander-in-Ghief, hoys ! ’ 
most courteous tones ; ‘ I will until at length he himself was 
now go and report to Sir obliged to go away, laugb- 
Colin.’ ” — The Shannon’s Bri- ing.” — ^Hope Grant’s Inoi- 
yade in India. E, H. Verney. dents. 
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arms, tTiey fled in wild confusion; but tlie horse- 
men. were upon them and amongst them, and the 
slaughter was terrible ; for several miles they rode 
along spearing and cutting down at every step ; 
and the progress of their swift advance might be 
marked by the smoke of exploded tumbrils curling 
up amidst the dark-green trees.” * 

The rout of the enemy was complete. Bight 
guns, several colours, palanquins, and ammuni- 
tion waggons fell into the hands of the victors. 
They flea into The Tebols did uot cease their flight even when 
they reached the fort of Pathgarh, but, hastily 
seizing on all that was portable in their camp 
outside that fort, hurried in panic and dismay 
across the same river which many of them had 
crossed but six short months before, arrogant 
with the pride of revolt, thirsting for tho blood 
of the officers whom whilom they had sworn to 
obey 1 They fled into Eohilkhand. 

O’iartougvon The ovation the Commander-in-Ohief reooivecl 
alera to Sir from his soldiers that evening is thus described by 
an eye-witness, one of the gallant actors in that 
stirring scene. “ Their return from this ” (the 
return of the cavalry from the pursuit) “ was a 
stirring sight of war. In front came the 9th 
Lancers, with three captured standards at their 
head; the wild-looking Sikh horsemen rode in 
the rear. As they passed the Oommander-in- 
Ohief he took of£ his hat to them, with some 
words of praise and thanks. The Lancers shook 
their lances in the air and cheered ; the Sikhs 
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* Blaclmood's Magtmne, October 1863. 
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took up the cry, waving tlieir sabres above tbeir 
beads. Tbe men carrying the standards gave 
them to the wind; the Ilighland brigade, who 
were encamping close by, ran down and cheered 
both the victorious cavalry and the veteran Chief, 
waving their bonnets in the air. It was a fair 
sight, and reminded one of the old days of 
chivalry. When Sir Oolin rode back through 
the camp of the Highlanders, the enthusiasm of 
the men exceeded description.” * 

Sir Colin’s losses amounted to four men killed, 
two offioei-s and eight men wounded. Those of 
the enemy were naturally much greater. 

I have mentioned the skilful conduct of Yaughan 
of the Naval Brigade at this action, but I cannot 
quit the subject without referring to the gallantry 
of Roberts, the same Roberts who so distinguished 
himself i-eoently in Afghanistan. In pursuing the 
rebels, this officer, then alientenant, came suddenly 
upon and engaged two sepoys with a standard, out 
one of them down, and captured the standard. He 
subsequently cut down another sepoy who was 
keeping a trooper at bay. For these acts Roberts 
received the Victoria Cross. 

Sir Colin halted for the night some twelve 
miles from Fathgarh. Early the next morning ho 
marched for that place, blew open tbe gate of the 
fort, and entered without opposition. So great 
had been the previous confidence, and so complete 
the present panic of the rebels, that they had left 
in it uninjured a valuable stock of timber, stored 
for tbe purpose of making gun-carriages, steam 

* Bla.oJmood ’9 Magazine, October 1868, 
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engines, guns of all soi-ts, and a large quantity 
of soldiers’ clotbing. They had even neglected 
to cub the bridge of boats communicating across 
the Granges witb the opposite bank. This was at 
once secured. 

The next day Walpole’s column, strengthened 
by Seaton’s, and escorting tbe convoy, marcbed 
into Fathgarh. The army thus concentrated 
amounted to more than ten thousand men, well 
supplied with camp equipage and means of trans- 
port. 

Thus was accomplished successfully the third 
portion of the original programme of the Coin- 
rnander-in-Chief. Oommunioation with the north- 
west had been re-establisbed : the Doab had been 
cleared of rebels. Those rebels had escaped into 
Itohilkhand. That province and the province of 
Oudh still remained in open revolt. The dealing 
with them was to constitute the fourth scene of 
the drama. 

It was the opinion of Sir Oolin Campbell that 
the three months of cold weather which yet re- 
mained to him might be most profitably employed 
by following tbe enemy into Robilkhand. Stamp- 
ing out the rebellion in that province the submis- 
sion of the whole of the north-west would be 
asswed. The sepai’ate forces then operating, as 
will be hereafter described, in western and cen- 
trail India, in Rajipfit^nd. ,and in B,andalkhand, 
would at (the same jfcime restore order and .tran- 
iquillity throughout idiose parts of India. Ojidh 
jaiiOne remain; aji^ Oolip. w;aS pf 

Opinion tjiat OiKih, hpnjmed in bj Gfirkahs 
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ia one extremity, and by troopa wbom be would 
dispose in summer quarters from that extremity 
to tbe further border, might wait his pleasure — 
might remain, that is to say, for some months 
longer in the hands of the rebels, until the ensuing 
cold season would permit his troops to operate 
more effectually in that country. His European 
troops he regarded as the mainstay, the backbone 
of his army, and he was unwilhng, if it could be 
avoided, to expose them to the exhaustion and 
loss inseparable from a hot-weather campaign — a 
campaign oau-ried on under circumstances which 
would often require the employment of small 
detachments, hurried and forced marches, expo- 
sure to the mid-day sun, and possibly to the heavy 
autumnal rains. 

But, in the opinion of the Aulio Oonnoil of the 
Grovernment of India, the political exigencies of 
the time were so pressing, that they overbore con- 
siderations which, if prompted partly by sound 
rules of military science, were dictated in the main 
by regard for the health and preservation of the 
European soldier. Lord Canning and the members 
of his Oonncil were guided in the views they pro- 
pounded by two great principles : the one, that 
no rest should be given to tbe rebels — that they 
must be attacked and pursued until they should 
submit; the other, that the main object of the 
next movement should be the recapture of Lakh- 
nao. These were cardinal points with the govern- 
ment. They were supported, too, by another, 
which, if a minor, was yet not an unimportant con- 
sideration, I aUude to the co-operation of the 

20 * 
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Griirlcalis, led. by tlie Prime Minister of Mpdl, Jang 
Bab^dur. Tlicse troops, ten tbousand in unmbev, 
were occupying a position from wbicli tliey could 
co-operate eriectively witb the British, in Oudh. 
Were Sir Colin to deal immediately with Oudh, 
they would join in the action. But it could not 
be expected, if the Oudh campaign were ad- 
journed, that these men, natives of the Himalayas, 
would remain during the hot and rainy seasons 
in the plains exposed to a climate with which 
they were naturally unfitted to cope. 

There are few, I think, who would be disposed 
now to question the wisdom of the course recom- 
mended by the Grovernment of India. It seems to 
me that every consideration favoured its adop- 
tion. Alike in war and in politics, it is always 
advisable to strike a decisive blow at the most im- 
portant point of the enemy opposed to you. In 
this case Lakhnao was that point. Lakhnao taken, 
the heart of the rebels would be broken. No other 
great rallying-place would remain to them. So 
long, on the other hand, as that regal city should 
remain in their possession, their adherents would 
continue to nourish hope, and it would require 
more than ordinary tact and care to prevent the 
outbreak of rebellion in parts which had been 
already over-run. 

Again, of the two provinces, Eohilkhand and 
Oudh, the latter was by far the most formidable, 
the most important. The pacification of Eohil- 
khand would produce little or no effect on the 
men of Oudh. On the contrary, the re-conquest 
of Lakhnao would be felt in every village and in 
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every comer of Eohilkhand. To tliis must be added, 
the important consideration that whilst Outram 
was, with some difficulty, holding the Alambagh 
with nearly four thousand men, rebels from all 
parts of India wore daily crowding into Lathnao. 
This fact alone would show that the case of 
Lakbnao was the more pressing. 

The necessity of dealing in the first instance a 
deadly blow at Lakhnao was insisted upon with so 
much force by Lord Canning that it became a law 
to the Oommander-in-Ohief. It devolved, then, 
upon him to make his proparations to carry into 
effect the settled plan. 

At Fathgarh, situated on the G-anges, at tho 
south-western extremity of the border-line between 
Oudh and Eohilkhand, Sir Colin was occupying 
a position of no small advantage. It effectually 
barred tho entrance into the reconquered districts 
of mutineers from the capital of Eohilkhand — ■ 
Bareli — seventy-seven miles distant ; from the 
north-western division of Oudh ; and from Lakh- 
nao. The river-line between Fatbgarb and Kanb- 
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pur was strongly held, there being intermediate 
posts at Bithor and Miran-ka-Serai. It was im- 
possible for Sir Colin Campbell to undertake the 
contemplated measures against Lakhnao without 


the aid of a siege-train. Now, the siege-train was 
at Agra. The distance between Agra and Kanh- The mad 
pfir, the point whence the advance on Lakhnao xtopdr and 
must be made, is one hundred and seventy-nine ^^ed Cthe 
miles. The road passed through It^lwa, whence leftUimk. 
Walpole had hut recently expelled the rebels, and 
in the vicinity of districts cleared by Seaton. The 
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victory near Fatigarh and tlie occupation of tliat 
place by Sir Oolin protected it against attacks 
from tlie left during its progress. 

It was scarcely less secure on its right. For, 
altbongb tbe broken remnant of the Gwdlidr con- 
tingent was supposed to be at K^lpi or in its 
vicinity, tbe men forming it could scarcely bave 
recovered from tbe heavy blow and sore discou- 
ragement inflicted upon them on tbe 6tb Decem- 
ber. It seemed almost certain, too, that they 
would feel in their rear tbe effects of tbe super- 
human efforts which it was known were being 
made by tbe British troops in Central India and 
in Bandalkband to get at them ; whilst the fact 
that Kanhpffr was guarded by a brigade under 
Inglis, that the communications with AUahd.bdd 
were preserved by a Madras brigade under Oar- 
thew, and that those between that place and 
Bandras were protected by another brigade under 
Franks, left them, in reality, but one line upon 
which they could act against the siege-train — the 
line by Akbarpiir, and that was the line which 
"Walpole had hut very recently cleared, and along 
which no force could march from Kdlpi without 
exposing its right to Eanhpffr and Bithor. 

The siege-train was then ordered from Agra. 
Whilst it was on its way, Sir Colin had time to 
organise the measures he copsidered necessary to 
secure his conquests and to facilitate his move- 
ments. To guard the position at Fathgarh and 
the districts to the west and south-west of it, in- 
cluding Itd.wa, Mainphri, and Mhan-ka-Slerai, he 
required an officer of more tham ordinary intelli^ 
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gence and decision, well-acqnainled -with, tlie na- 
tives, and capable of arriving at and acting on a 
decision. For tbis command he selected Colonel 
Seaton. What Seaton was may be gathered from 
the account I have given of his march from Dehli 
to Bewar. A gallant soldier, shrinking from no 
responsibility, always ready to give his life for his 
country, he was just the man to hold a jDosition 
full of difhculty and danger. The post that was 
offered him came emphatically within that cate- 
gory. For, to hold Fathgarh and the districts 
which Fathgarh covered. Sir Colin proposed to 
leave him only two weak English regiments, — one 
of which only, the 82nd, was at Fathgarh — tho 
7th Panjab Infantry, a 9-pounder field battery, 
and three hundred and fifty newly raised native 
horsemen; this, too, when fifteen thousand rebels 
were within seven miles of Fathgarh 1 But, diffi- 
cult as was tho occasion, Seaton was equal to it. 

Meanwhile, Sir Colin had endeavoured to amuse 
the Eohilkhand rebels. His great object was to 
mislead them — to impress them with the idea that 
Btirdli was the object of his attack. Immediately 
after occupying Fathgarh, he had sent Adrian 
Hope’s brigade to scour the country in the vici- 
nity. On Hope’s return, learning that a force of 
fifteen thousand men had assembled at the town 
of Allahganj on the banks of the Ramganga river, 
some seven or eight miles distant. Sir Colin sent 
Walpole’s brigade, with guns, cavalry, and sap- 
pers, to make a demonstration against them* 
Walpole’s orders were to make as much display 
as possible, but not to commit himself to an en- 
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gagement across tlie river. He carried out these 
orders to tlie letter; ho made as though he would 
repah* the bridge, which the rebels had broken 
down, across the Rdmgauga ; and to add to the 
delusion, Sir Golin rode out himself and made a 
careful reconnaissance of the spot. The ruse 
succeeded admirably, for the rebels were -com- 
pletely deceived, and, for a time, became rooted 
to the left bank of the river. 

Whether suspicion gradually dawned upon 
them, or whether they were well served by their 
spies, I do not know. But it is certain that after 
remaining in this position ten or twelve days, 
they detached a body of five thousand men to 
attempt an incursion into the reconquered dis- 
tricts. These men, crossing the Ramganga at a 
point above that watched by Walpole, marched 
to a ferry on the Ganges, called Surajghat, about 
twelve miles above Pathgarb, crossed that river, 
and occupied the village of Shamsahhd. At ten 
o’clock on the evening of the 26th January, 
Adrian Hope’s brigade, consisting of the 42nd, 
the 93rd, the 4th Panjab Rifles, Remmington’s 
and Bhmt’s troops of Bengal Horse Artillery, 
two squadron’s of the 9th Lancers, and half of 
Hodson’s Horse, was sent to attack them. March- 
ing all night, Adrian Hope found the enemy at 
8 o’clock in the morning posted at the village of 
Sutia, half a mile from Shamsdhdd. As soon as 
the rebels saw the English their guns opened fire. 
Hope did not reply till well within distance ; but 
when he did reply, it was with considerable effect. 
At the fifth discharge the rebels broke and fled. 
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Hodson and tlie Oili Lancer squadrons were 
amongst tlrem at once, and tliougli the rebel 
cavalry fought well, the slaughter of them was 
great. The British loss did not exceed five or 
six killed and about twenty wounded. Amongst 
those wounded mortally was M’Dowell, the gal- 
lant second in command of Hodson’ s Horse, the 
companion of Hodson in many a daring enter- 
prise. Hodson himself was wounded in two 
places. The, enemy were pursued eight or nine 
miles. Those who escaped recrossed the Granges 
into Eohilkhand, leaving four guns in the hands 
of the victors. 

Meanwhile, in order the better to relieve pres- 
sure on Seaton’s small brigade. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell had arranged with the Chief Commissioner of 
the Panjab, Sir John Lawrence, that a force 
should be organised at Rhrki for the purpose 
of entering Eohilkhand from the north-west. 
This column, he had reason to believe, would be 
ready to set out on this expedition on the 1st 
February. It was now approaching that date; 
Hope’s victory at 'Sdtia had been severe enough 
to impose prudence on the rebels for a few days ; 
the siege-train was well on its way to Khnhphr ; 
Seaton had had a week to examine the lay of the 
districts committed to his care and prudence; 
there was no reason for further delay. Sir Cohn 
was anxious to return to the place which was to 
be his base in the new campaign, to see how the 
works he had ordered to coYer the bridges were 
progressing, to be present there to receive the 
siege-train, and to despatch it across the Granges 
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to tlie first advanced position on the Laklniao 
road — the station of Ondo. He left Fathgarh, 
then, on the lat February, followed by the cavalry 
and the horse artillery, and making forced marches, 
reached Kanhpfir on the 4th. Hope’s brigade and 
the artillery park started the same day by regular 
inarches, whilst Walpole’s biigade, strengthened 
by a portion of that which Seaton had brought 
down, stayed a fe ,f days longer, to cover to the 
last the communications with Agra. 'But by the 
23rd February all had crossed the Granges into 
Oudh. On the sandy plains between Oonao and 
Banni were massed engineers, artillery, horse, 
-foot, commissariat waggons, camp-followers, the 
most efficient European army over ranged in the 
plains of India. It counted seventeen bat- 
talions of infantry, fifteen of which were British; 
twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, including 
four’ English regiments ; fifty-four light and 
eighty heavy guns and mortars. They are there 
on the eve of their departure. The morrow 
will see themi start for the rebellious city, the 
capture of which will be so fatal to many among 
them. I must leave them for the moment ; for 
before I describe their deeds it is fitting that I 
should narrate the manner in which Jang Baha- 
dur and Franks had been co-operating from the 
south-east, and how Outram and his gallant com- 
panions were bearing upiin the A'lamb^ghi. 
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BOOK XL 


CHAPTER VII. 

Among the offers of assistance wMcli, in tlie early 
days of the revolt, had beon made to the Grovernor- 
General was one of peculiar significance. Jang 
Bahddur, the virtual ruler of the independent Hill 
State which, touching the British territory at 
Kamdon, extends all along the north-east border 
of Oudh, then rejoining British territory at 
a point in the Gorakhpdr district due north of 
the station of the same name, continues the touch 
to within a few miles of Darjiling— Jang Bahadur 
had, in the month of May, placed the whole mili- 
tary resources of Nipal at the disposal of the 
Goyernor-General. The independent position oc- 
cupied by Nipal, the known ability of the man', 
whoj though only Prime Minister, wielded all 
real authority in the country, the certainty that 
the overthrow of the British could scarcely fail 
to offer great opportunities to an able general 
commanding a compact, and wellTdiseiplined.army, 
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gave to Jang BaMdur’s proposal tho appearance 
of being inspired by a pure and generous friend- 
sliip. Bew untravelled independent rulers would 
bave acted in a similar manner. But Jang Baba- 
dur bad but a few years previously visited Europe. 
Tbis visit bad enlightened him on many points, 
and on one point in particular. It bad convinced 
bim tbat, under all circumstances, England would 
be able to maintain her bold on India. It became 
therefore with him a matter of interest to support 
the stronger combatant. 

Lord Canning thanked Jang Bahadur for his 
offer, but it was not till some time in the month 
of June that ho accepted it. In pursuance of the 
agreement between the contracting parties, Jang 
Bahadur in July despatched three thousand Griir- 
kahs from Khatmandu. These, entering the Bri- 
tish territory at a point north of Gorhkhpiir, 
marched on that place, and reached it at the end 
of the month. Their arrival was the signal for 
the disarming of the sepoys stationed there (1st 
August). The neigtbouriug stations of Azam- 
garh and Jaupur were then in the throes of 
anarchy. Vainly had the heroic Venables, the 
indigo-planter, who had been steadfast among 
the faint-hearted, struggled aud fought for order. 
It is true that on the 16th July, after a gallant 
fight of the few against many, he had repulsed 
them in an attack on Azamgarh. But, after the 
victory, his own followers had shown symptoms 
of mutiny, and he and the few Europeans who 
followed him had been forced, on the 80th July, 
to retreat on dhazipur. To restore order, then, 
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in AKamgTirh and its vicinity, tlie arrival of tlie BookXI. 
Nipalese troops was opportune. Tfeey occupied 
Azamgaiii on tlie 13tli August, and Janplir on tiie 
1 5tli. Meanwhile, on their evacuating it, Grorakh- 
ptlr was taken possession of by rebels from Oudh, 
commanded by one Muhammad Husen. 

The Q-overnment of India, to ensure concert British, 
between these allies and its own troops, had t^rapLaent 
transmitted orders to the military authorities at 
Banaras to appoint certain officers, left unem- theUipai 
ployed hy the mutiny of their regiments, to join 
and act with the Nipalese. In obedience to these 
orders, Captain Boileau and Lieutenants Miles, 

Hall, and Campbell, came to Janpiir and took up 
the duties assigned to them. Two or three weeks 
elapsed before an opportunity offered of testing 
the quality of the allied troops, but in the third 
week of September tho approach to Azamgarh 
of a large body of rebels gave an occasion of which 
they eagerly availed themselves. 

Azamgarh was the point threatened. Lieute- 
nan t- Colonel "Wroiighton, commanding at Janpiir, thS^neA 
deemed it advisable then to detach the Sh^r regi- 
ment of Hipalese, one thousand two hundred 
strong, and two guns, to reinforce that station. 

The Mpalese left Janpdi’ at IOa.m. on the 18th 
September, marched forty miles that day, and 
reached Azamgarh at 6 o’clock in the evening. 

It was known when they arrived that the rebels 
were encamped at or near a village called Man- 
dori, ten miles distant ; and as they would pro- 
bably be ignorant of the arrival of the Hipal 
reinforcement it was determined to surprise them. 
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Accordingly, at Kalf past 1 o’clock the next 
morning, the Sher regiment again set out, accom- 
panied by Captain Boileau as English officer in 
charge of the force, by Mr. Wynyard the judge, 
by Mr. Venables, the gallant planter whose recent 
services I have just referred to, and by three 
other officers. Mandori was reached a little after 
sunrise. The rebels were found strongly posted, 
their centre covered by the village, and their 
flanks protected by fields of sugar-cane, then at 
their full height. Nothing daunted, the Nipal 
colonel, Shamshdr Smgh, formed his men up in 
five columns, and dashed at the enemy’s position. 
Their onslaught was so fierce, that in ten minutes 
the rebels were in full flight, leaving on the field 
three brass guns. They lost about two hundred 
men killed and wounded. On the side of the 
Kipffiese two were killed and twenty-six wounded. 
Mr. Wynyard, in his report of the action to his 
civil superiors, alluded in the highest terms to 
the conduct of the Nipal troops. Regarding Mr. 
Venables, who commanded the cavalry, he wrote : 
“ He -was always where fighting was hardest ; 
he w,as first up at the first gun taken, and killed 
three men with his own hand.”* 

This victory had an excellent effect on the con- 
querors. Tip to that time some hesitation had 
been shown in employing our allies against the 
rebels, but with the victory of ‘Mandori all uncer- 
tainty vanished. To march fifty miles in twe 

* So sensible were the to his cotmtry that they 
rebels of the immense ser- offered a reward of five hun- 
rioe rendered hy Mr* Venables died rupees for his head. 
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days and then to win a "battle in an unknown bookxi. 
country would have reflected credit on veteran 
soldiers. Their success on this occasion filled the gepf.oot 
English officers with confidence, and caused the 
step already taken to be followed up by others. 

On the 27th September, another party of hTipal 
troops from Janpdr, commanded by Colonel 
Wroughton, and accompanied by the civil officers, 
marched against and occupied Mubarakpiir — the 
stronghold of a rebel Raja, Iradat Khfin. He was 
captured and hanged. Proceeding onwards, the 
Nipal troops pacified the entire district. On the 
29th, a similar demonstration was made from 
Azamgarh, and with similar success. Atrdolia, 
the stronghold of the rebel lefider B^ni Madho, 
was occupied, its fortifications were destroyed ; 
and although Bdni Madho escaped, he quitted 
the district, and up to the borders of Oudh order 
was for the time restored. 

To support the Nipal troops, the Grovernment Adetoohment 
had, in September, directed the despatch from tr/>o4 Hc'nt 
Band/ras of a small force, consisting .of three hun- 
dred and twenty men of the 10th Root, two Uuugden. 
9-pounder guns, a small detachment European 
artillery, and one hundred and seventy of the 
l'7th Madras Native Infantry, under the command 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Longdon of the 10th Foot. 

But before this small force could reach the scene 
of action, the iOudh rebels had again crossed the 
frontier, and had encountered and been beaten 
by the Nipalese at Kiidiia on -the 19th October, 
and at Chanda on the 30th of the same month. 

The last-named action was 8ever^ lenongh to 
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merit a separate record. Tire rebels, number- 
ing from four to five tfiousaud men, wore strongly 
posted and had seven guns. The NipAl troops 
counted only one thousand one hundred with two 
guns. The battle, obstinately contested, termi- 
nated in the conaplete defeat of the rebels, with a 
loss on their side of three hundred killed. Four 
of their guns were taken. But the victory was 
dearly purchased. Lieutenant- Colonel Maddan 
Man Singh, and eleven men were killed, and 
fifty-nine were wounded. But the gallantry of 
the Nipal troops had been couspioiious. Of one 
of them, Lieutenant Oambhir Singh, it is related 
in the official account of the action that “ single- 
handed, he took a gun, cutting down five of the 
artillerymen, and wounding and driving away 
two others.” This gallant ally was covered with 
wounds but eventually recovered. 

Longden reached J^npiir just after the action 
of Chanda. Three days after his arrival (4th 
hlovember) the Oudb rebels, to the number of 
one thousand, with two guns, again crossed the 
Oiidh frontier, and seized the fort of Atr^olia. 
The attention of Longden was at once called to 
the fact, tfniting his force to that of the 
Nipffiese, he marched out at once, and, on the 
9th, cannonaded the place so vigorously, that 
the enemy evacuated it daring the night. 

But the fact that the British territory was still 
liable to invasion, and that the British troops, 
though strong enough to repel an isolated attack, 
were not strong enough to defend the whole fron- 
tier, and might be forced, under certain circum- 
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scanocs, to fall back on Banaraa, induced tbe bodkxt. 
Grovernment of India to conclude with the Nipal 
Government a new arrangement. In virtue of noIadbb. 
this, it was arranged that Jang Bahadur should fei- asBistanoe 
proceed himself to the scene of action with a 
force of nine thousand picked troops, and that 
to this force Colonel MacGregor should be at- 
tached with the rank of Brigadier- General. At 
the same time measures were taken greatly to in- 
crease the British force on the eastern frontier of 
Oudh. Large reinforcements wei-e likewise sent to 
the Janpur force, and that force so strengthened 
was placed under the command of one of the 
ablest officers in the British army, Brigadier- 
General Franks, O.B . Similarly, another mixed The British 
force was organised by Oolonol Eoweroft to move likewise 
from Tirhht along the Gandak towards Gordkhpilr . 

These three separate corps d’armee had but one 
primary object, to clear the British districts to the 
north of Bandras and east of Oudh; these once 
cleared, whilst one corps would remain in observa- 
tion, the other two would march to co-operate with 
Sir Colin Campbell in his attack on Lakhnao. It 
will be necessary to deal with them separately. 

Eoweroft’ s force was composed of thirty men 
of the Eoyal Maidnes, one hundred and thirty of foros 
the Pearl Naval Brigade under Sotheby, three 
hundred and fifty Nipal troops, fifty men of the 
Bengal Police Battalion, and four 12-pounder 
howitzers, two of which were mountain-train 
guns. It occupied an intrenched camp at Mirwa, 
about forty-nine miles from Ohapra. Seven miles 
distant at Sobanpur on the west bank of the little 
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Q-andak, lay a small reliol army, computed to 
consist of twelve hundred regular sepoys, and 
four thousand armed adventurers, of whom one 
hundred were mounted, with four guns. On the 
morning of the 26th December, Boweroft, wlio 
had waited for the arrival of the Gorakhndth 
Nipal regiment from Sigaoli, marched to attack 
them. The enemy’s position was strong. They 
occupied a village, covered in front by a tank with 
high banks, and on the right by a tope of trees. 
Rower oft halted within half a mile of the place 
and rode forward to reconnoitre. He resolved to 
render useless the enemy’s strong positions in the 
Centro and on the right by turning his left. He 
did this with great coolness and success. The 
Hipal troops behaved splendidly under fire. So- 
theby of the Naval Brigade managed the artil- 
lery with groat skill. The Minie rifles of the 
Royal Marines, directed by Lieutenant Pym, pro- 
duced a striking efiect. The result was that the 
enemy, attacked a little after 10 o’clock, were 
completely beaten by half past 1, forced back from 
Sobanpiir, and followed six miles further to Majdoli, 
and thence driven across the Gandak, with the 
loss of one large iron gun. Roweroft followed up 
his victory tho next day by crossing the river and 
destroying the homesteads of the leading rebels. 
Then, in pursuance of instructions lie had re- 
ceived from Brigadier-General MacGregor, nnder 
whose orders he had been placed, he marched to 
Burhat Gh^t on the river Gh%hr4 there to await 
further instructions. 

Jang Bahadur’s little army, meanwhile, setting 
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0 -ai from Nipal, had orosaed the British, frontier, J^ook xi. 
On the 23rd December, it reached Bheti4, eighty- 
two miles east of G-orakhpitr. Here it was joined 
by MacGregor. Continuing its march, it crossed British terri- 
the river Gandak on the 30th, and arrived in tho 
vicinity of Gordkhpiir on the 6th January. Go- 
rakhpiir was occupied by the rebels, but by rebels 
disheartened, divided in purpose, and hopeless of 
success. When attacked, then, the followino' 

• 1 ,1 TvT- ,1 -11° rebels at 

morning by the JNipal army, they made but a Gorakhpur, 
feeble resistance, but fled across the Rapti, 
leaving seven guns in the possession of the con- 
querors. These lost hut two men killed. Seven 
were wounded. The loss of the rebels amounted 
to about two hundred. 

The civil administration was at once re-esta- owi admirej. 
Wished in Gordkhpiir. The British districts were storoa in 
cleared of rebels. At tho same time, awaiting tho 
time when the Nipal force at Azamgarh should 
cross the Oudh frontier in co-operation with that 
under General Tranks, MacGregor transmitted 
orders to Eoworoft to embark his little force in 
boats and ascend the river. 

Before Roworoft came up, the moment referred 
to had arrived, and Jang Bahadur, starting from theXipai 
Gorakhpiir on the 14th February, reached Barari, 
on the left hank of the Ghdghra, on the 19th. On 
the evening of that day, Roworoffc’s force an- 
chored within four miles of that place, and landed 
on the right bank. There, on the morning of the 
20th, he was joined by a brigade of the Nipal 
force, with six guns. Eoworoft’s boats were or- 
dered to be brought up to allow the rest of tha 
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Nipdl force to cross over at Pluilpui\ But 
meanwlule, Eowci’oft, discovering that place to 
he in the occupation, of the rebels, marched on 
it, attacked, and dispersed them, capturing three 
guns. A bridge was then formed of the boats, 
and the entire Nipal force crossed. It was ar- 
ranged that Eoweroft, with the Fearl Brigade, 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, which had joined him, and 
two Nipal regiments, should occupy G-ordkhpiir, 
to keep open the communications, whilst Jang 
Bahddur should march ma Sultanpiir on Lakhnao. 

Crossing thcGlhaghra, Jang Bahhdar marched to 
Amharpur on the 25th February. The road to that 
place was commanded by a small fort, having a 
triple lino of defence within a bamboo jungle, and 
defended by thirty -four men. It was necessary 
to storm this post, for though it might be turned, 
yet its oooupation by the rebels would enable 
them to act on the communications of the ad- 
vancing force. The Nipal troops, then, were sent 
against it. It was defended with bo much vigour 
and resolution, that the assailants lost seven men 
killed and forty-three wounded before they 
gained possession of it. The defenders died, all, 
at their posts. 

The effect of this capture was great, for two 
days later the rebels evacuated a larger fort oc- 
enpiod by two hundred men, towards which the 
Nipdlese were advancing. Neither their passage 
across the Giimtinear SnJtanpiir, nor their further 
progress to Lakhnao, was disturbed by the enemy. 
They reached the vicinity of that city on the 10th 
March, and moved into Hue with the British army 
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on tlie lltli, in full time to talce an eJfioient part 
in the capture of that city. 

I propose now to turn to General Franks. On 
the 29th IsTovember that officer had been appointed 
to command the troops in the A'zamgarh and Jan- 
pur districts. The force at his disposal consisted 
of about five thousand five hundred men — of whom 
three thousand two hundred wore Nipalese — and 
twenty guns. His own brigade was composed of 
the lOthj 20th3 and 97th Foot, the 6th company 
iSth battalion, and 8th company 2nd battalion 
Eoyal Artillery ; detacliinents of the 3rd battahon 
Madras, and of the 5th battalion Bengal, Artillery, 
and a detail of native artillery. The Assistant 
Adjutant- Genera] of the force was Captain H. 
Havelock, son of the famous general, and who 
had served under Franks, as adjutant of the 10th 
Regiment, for sis years. This gallant officer, on 
learning the nomination of his old colonel to the 
command of the force, had at onco applied to serve 
with itj and on the application being granted, 
though still suffering from severe wounds, had 
hastened to join. Franks was officially informed 
that his main duties would consist in protecting 
Banaras against attach, in preventing the rebels 
from crossing the Ganges into Bihar, in recovering 
British districts occupied by them. It was at the 
same time impressed upon him, in a memorandum, 
that the safety of Banaras was the prune, the main 
consideration, to wMch every other was to be 
subordinated.* 

* Lord Oarming’s Memo- 1857, addi'essed to Oolonel 
raudum, dated 29 th November Franks. 
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Neverfclieloss, llic Lionten ant ■Governor of bho 
Central Provinces, Mr. J. P. Glranb, m communi- 
cating tliis memorandum to Colonel P'raiiks, 
T^isely supplemented it with a description of the 
state of the frontier, of the rebe] chiefs, of their 
following, of the positions they had taken up, as 
well as of the probable means of offence and 
defence at their disposal. This memorandum, 
written clearly and with accurate knowledge, 
proved of inestimable value. 

By end of December, Franks had organised his 
force, and had pilaccd it in strong defensive posi- 
tions, showing a bold front to the invader. His 
right column was near Azamgarh, his centre some 
miles in front of Janpiir, and his left at Badlapiir. 
Though the attitude taken up imposed on the 
rebels so far as to prevent them from hazarding an 
attack, it did not hinder them from pillaging and 
plundering the districts about one hundred and 
twenty miles to the west of Jdnpiir. 

The leader of the rebels was called Mehndi 
Hus6n. He called himself Hazim of Sdltdnpilr. 
Like many men who rise to the surface in a period 
of riot and disorder, he was an adventurer, whose 
main object in life was to secure for himself some- 
thing tangible out of the general wreck. He had 
under Mm about fifteen thousand men, mostly 


and 3us array, matohlock-men, of whom not more than a third 


could be depended Upon to fight. The rebel leader 
had his headquarters at Chanda, a town thirty-six 


miles from Janpiir, on the direct road from that 
station, to SMltanpur ; but his lieutenant, Fazal 
A'zim, occupied a strong position at Saraou, just 
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fourteen miles nortli of Allaliabad. His outposts 
were witliin four miles of tliafc place. 

Franks had no regular cavalry. Ho had, in- 
deed, thirty-eight mounted policemen, known as 
the Banaras Horso, commanded by Captain Ma- 
theson. To compensate as far as possible for the 
deficiency, he had mounted twenty-five men of 
the 10th Foot, and placed them under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Tucker, of the Bengal Cavalry. 
The services rendered by those men can scarcely 
be exaggerated, but their numbers were insuf- 
ficient to effectively follow np a victory. It wonld 
have been easy for him, with the force at his dis- 
posal, to beat the pseud o-Hfizim or his lieutenant; 
but a barren victory — a victory which could not 
be efficiently followed up — ^would be useless. The 
Government and the Ooinmander-in-Ohief were 
equally alive to the necessity that Franks should 
be supplied with this arm in sufficient numbers, 
and they did all that seemed to them possible 
under the circumstances. But the supply could 
only proceed by detachments. The first of these, 
composed of two squadrons of the Bays, and four 
horse artillery guns, was despatched from Allahabad 
on the 20th of January to reinforce him. 

As soon as he heard that cavalry were on their 
way to join him, Franks (21st January) moved 
forward with his left column, numbering four- 
teen hundred men, of whom eight hundred were 
Hip&lese, and six guns, to Sikandra, seven miles 
from Sarfion. He found that Fazal Azim, with 
eight thonsand men and fourteen guns, was stiU 
at that place. Fazal Azun heard at the same time 
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of tke arrival at Sikaudra of General Franks. Tlie 
country all about Saraon being open, bo broke up 
bis camp tbat nigbt and advanced to Nasratpiir, 
a very strong position, beld tbon by an ally, an 
influential talukdfl,r, B^ni Babddur Singb. In tbis 
position, extremely strong by nature, and tlie ap- 
proach to wbicb bad been rendered more diflicult 
by art, tbe two friends hoped to be able to give 
a good account of any assailant, even though tbat 
assailant should be British. 

Franks learned next morning of tbe retreat of 
tbe rebels. He could not attack them at once, for 
bis cavalry bad not come up, and be bad directed 
them to join bim at Sikandra. Tbe day of tbe 
22nd, then, was devoted to preparing for the 
move, which he thought would scarcely be delayed 
beyond the morrow. Franks gathered all the in- 
formation possible regarding the enemy’s position, 
and whilst receiving this, he erected a kind of 
stockade, or fortified enclosure, there to leave his 
baggage whilst he should march on the enemy. 

In this way the day passed, anxiously towards 
tbe closing hours, for tbe cavalry did not appear. 
At last, about 8 o’clock, they arrived, accompanied 
by four horse artillery guns. There was no more 
hesitation. Hest morning Franks sent bis men 
in two columns against tbe enemy. Tbe strength 
of tbe position did not stop them; Mpdlese 
rivalled European. With tbe loss of only six 
men slightly wounded, tbe stronghold was cap- 
tured ; tbe rebels hastily fleeing to save as many 
of their guns as possible. Two of these were 
captured; but the density of the jungle, first, 
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and tTie difficult nature of the ground, after- bookxi. 
wards, greatly impeded the action of the cavalry, 
and the rebels were able to carry the remainder 
across the Oudh frontier. 

After the action, Franks was forced, to his The cavalry 
regret, but in obedience to orders, to send the Aiiaimbid. 
cavalry back to Allahabad. 

Having destroyed the rebel stronghold, Franks rrankBmbvea 
moved to Saradn, re-established the civil autho- frontier at 
rities in the districts bordering on Allahabad, and 
then returned to Badlapur, preparatory to an 
advance by Sultanpur on Lakhnao. Thence he 
moved eight miles in advance to Singramao, close 
to the frontier, there to await the action of Jang 


Buhadur, on his right, at GroiAkhpiir. 

We have seen how the arrival of Roworoft at anflaavanoyB 
Q-orakhpih' on the 1 9th February loosed the hands 
of the Nipal Maharaja. Franks set out the same 
day for Sultdupiir. The distance was thirty-three 
miles, but the greater portion of it was occupied 
by the rebels. Their advanced post, Chanda, 
thirteen miles from Singramao, was guarded hy 
eight thousand men, of whom two thousand five 
hundred were sepoys trained by British officers 
and another strong corps of ten thousand men 


lay within a few miles of them. 

Franks, I have said, marched on the 19th from He reaoiea 
Singramao. His plan was to move rapidly and 
defeat the enemy’s forces in detail, and he carried 
out his programme to the letter. Reaching Chanda 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, he found the place 


occupied by the rebel corps I have already men- 
tioued. This corps, eight thousand strong, had 
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eiglii gunSj a good position, and ever}'- incentive 
to make a sturdy resistance. Its commander, a 
civil officer, named Banda Husen, kad despatoked 
very early tkat morning express messengers to 
kis ckief, tke pseiido-Nazim, Mekndi Ilusdn, in- 
forming kim of tke approack of tke Britisk, and 
begging kim to move up witk kis following of ten 
tkousand men to kis support. Oonld ke resist but 
for three kours, tkat support was assured to kim. 

But tke impetuous onslaugkt of tke Britisk and 
Hipalese was not to be withstood oven for three 
hours. Sepoys from four trained regiments were 
there, but they were there only to give way, 
almost without a serious effort. After a contest, 
which did not cost tke allies a single man, Ckiinda 
was occupied, and the enemy were pursued three 
miles further to Rampkra. 

At Rampiira Franks halted — only for two hours. 
He kad become aware tkat tke reinforcements 
under Mehndi Husen wore on their way, and ke 
was resolved to deal witk them before they should 
recover from tke panic which tke defeat of tke 
Chanda force would certainly inspire. He took 
ground, then, to tke left, and ocouj)ied the village 
of Hamirpiir. Mekndi Husdn had been in full 
march for Chanda when be learned from some 
fugitives of the defeat of his lieutenant. Surprised 
as ke was, he stiU hoped to retrieve the day. After 
a short halt for reflection, he made a circuit, and, 
as the shades of evening were falling, he appeared 
on the left rear of Franks’s position. But Franks 
was not so to be caught. At once changing front, 
he dashed at tke rebels. Surprised, when they bad 
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hoped 10 surprise, they made but the semblance 
of resistance, and then fled in disorder. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour, Franks pursued them 
but a short distance : he then bivouacked on the 
ground he had occupied before the action. 

The loss of the allies in these two actions 
amounted to only eleven wounded — a proof of 
the slightness of the resistance. That of the 
enemy cannot be accurately computed ; but the 
speed of their flight and the paucity of cavalry 
with the victors would induce the belief that it 
was not considerable. 

The pseudo-lSldzim rallied his forces at Wari, 
intent on renewing the struggle. Between the 
contending armies and Sultdnpfir was a very 
strong fort, surrounded by a jungle, and com- 
pletely commanding Ihe approaches to that town 
— the fort of Budhayau. The Nazim was tho- 
roughly well aware of the importance of this posi- 
tion, and he resolved to secure it. But Franks 
possessed a knowledge not inferior and a determi- 
nation at least equal. He possessed, too, this ad- 
vantage, that at Hamirpnr he occupied a position 
from which he could deal a blow at an enemy who 
should attempt to attack Budhayan from Wari" 
The Nazim did, nevertheless, make the attempt, 
and in a manner which entitled him to some con- 
sideration as a general. It was far from his desire 
to encounter the English in the plain. The re- 
collection of the battle of the previous day was 
strong within him. But he was anxious to mis- 
lead his enemy, and gain a post from which he 
conld defy him. 
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Bat lio failed. Do ivliat lie would, Pranks 
always put himself in his way. After a long day 
of manosuvriiig, it came to this, — that tho army 
which was ready to fight a battle would gain 
Budhayan. The Nazim would do everything but 
that. Franks would do everything including that. 
The greater daring gained the day, and on the 
afternoon of the 21st Franks occupied Budhayan. 
The Nazim, haflded, though not discouraged, made 
a long detour, and turning the town of Siiltanpilr, 
took up a position at Badshahganj, two miles 
beyond it, ready there to dispute the further pro- 
gress of the allies. On this point, rallied all his 
scattered partisans, and the troops of Banda 
Hus^n. Here, too, he was joined by Mirza Gaffiir 
Beg, a general of artillery under tho ex-king of 
Oudh, who had been sent from Lakhnao for the 
express purpose of assuming the command and of 
driving back Franks. He assumed the command, 
but he did not drive back Franks, 

Franks had halted at Budhayan on the 22nd 
to await the arrival of the Labor Light Horse 
and the Pathan cavalry, urgently required and 
anxiously expected. But as these had not arrived 
on the early morning of the 23rd, he felt con- 
strained to act without them. He set out, then, 
at 6 o’clock in the morning of that day, to attack 
the enemy. 

The position which Grafffir Beg occupied was 
very formidable. It may thus be described. His 
whole front was protected by a deep and winding 
nullah, which ran into the Griimti. The main body 
extended in a line of a mile and a half in the plain 
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behind that nullabj the left resting on the Siiltan- 
phr bazaar, the centre placed behind the ruined 
lines of the police battalion ; the right covered by 
a range of low hillocks in advance of the village 
and strong masonry buildings of Badshahganj. 
The nullah -which covered his front was crossed 
by the road leading to Lakhnao, and which Franks 
must traverse. To prevent such a movement, 
GafEur B4g placed his principal battery on this 
road. The rest of his guns were distributed along 
his front, three being posted in the village near 
the bazaar on his extreme left, six in the masonry 
building of Badshahganj on his right. 

Formidable though the position was, it had 
one groat fault. It could be tiumed on its right. 
The road from Allahabad to Lakhnao, to the 
south-west, crossed the nullah at a point out of 
reach of the enemy’s fire, and led to ground behind 
their right. Gafiiir Beg had forgotten this, for 
he had pushed neither cavalry nor scouts in that 
direction. 

Franks marched, as I have said, at 6 o’clock 
in the morning. At about 9 o’clock, or a few 
minutes after, his advance guard, composed of 
the twenty -five mounted men of the 10th Foot, 
and thirty- eight men of the Banaras Horse, which 
constituted his only cavalry, caught sight of the 
enemy’s outposts on the nullah. Franks at once 
halted his force. He had detected the weak point 
in the position of the enemy, and had resolved to 
profit hy it. 

Feigning a front attack, oconpying the enemy 
by a demonstration which had all the appearance 
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of being real, be moved bis infantry and light 
guns obliquely to tbe left, and seized tbe Allab- 
4bad road. Tbe feigned attack so completely 
concentrated upon it all tbe attention of tbe 
enemy, that tbe movement of tbo infantry bri- 
gades remained unmolested, and those brigades 
bad reached a position completely in rear of tbe 
enemy’s right before tbe latter bad tbe smallest 
suspicion that they were not in front of them. 
The surprise when tbe Anglo-Indian force de- 
ployed and attacked may be surmised. In vain did 
the rebels attempt to rectify tbe error, to bring 
their gnus round to tbe new front — it was too late. 
Tbe English pushed forward with a decision that 
allowed no time to repair mistakes. In advance 
even of tbe skirmishers, a gallant officer of engi- 
neers, who bad during tbe siege of Lakbnao ren- 
dered tbe most splendid service, Maoleod Innes, 
secured tbe first hostile gim, as tbe rebels were 
abandoning it. Palling back from this, tbe rebels 
rallied round another gun further back, from 
which tbe shot would, in another instant, have 
ploughed through tbe advancing columns. Mac- 
leod Innes noticed tbe danger. He never stopped 
to consider, but galloping up, alone and unsup- 
ported, be shot tbe gunner as be was about to 
apply tbe match, and remaining undaunted at bis 
post, tbe mark for a hundred matoblockmen who 
were sheltered in some adjoining huts, kept tbe 
artillerymen at bay till assistance reached him.* 

* kor ttiia splendid act Macleod Innes received the 
yiotoria Cross. 
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The British lino then swept on. Its left soon 
reaohed the high road to Lakhnao. The rest of 
the enemy were enclosed between the British and 
the nullah, The latter, which had corered his 
front, now held in his rear. Soon after, the cen- 
tral battery was captured. Franks himself, cap 
in hand, led the skirmishers of the 10th Foot 
right up to the guns, which the enemy’s gunners 
served to the last, dying at their posts. After 
this, the battle was over. The plain was covered 
with fugitives who had left behind them twenty 
guns (one 32-pounder, two 24-pounders, two 18- 
pounders, four 12-pounders, one 9-poundor, and 
ten smaller pieces), their camp, their baggage, and 
their ammunition. It is probable that a con- 
siderable number of them -woro killed and wounded. 
“ Had the Liihor Light Horse and Pathans reached 
me six hom-s sooner,” wrote Fi’anks, “ when the 
whole plain was covered with fugitives, whom the 
utmost efforts of my infantry could not overtake, 
their loss would have been considerably heavier.” 
The casualties on the side of the British amounted 
to two killed and five wounded. The cavalry 
referred to — augmenting the cavalry force under 
Pranks to six hundred sabres — arrived on the 
ground shortly after the action was over. 

The next morning Franks was joined by the 
Jalandhar Cavalry.* This body of horse, raised 
on the G-uide principle under the auspices of Lake, 
Deputy Commissioner of Jalandhar, only a few 

* This regiment was auhaeqnently abgorbei^ into the 
Sikh Oavaliy, 
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836 GALLAND DEED OE AIKMAN. 

montlis before, and equipped and drilled by Lieu- 
tenant Aikman, bad maroliod from tbo Satlaj to 
join Franks in an incredibly short space of time — 
the last marcb covering forty miles. “ I did not 
expect yon for a fortnight,” exclaimed Pranks, as 
he welcomed Aikman : “ had I known you would 
have been here, I would at any cost have post- 
poned the action.” It will be seen that, though 
too late to share in the battle of Siiltdnpiir, Aik- 
man was to inaugurate the arrival of his new 
levies by an action not yielding in brilliancy to 
any performed in the campaign. 

Tbe road to Lakbnao was now apparently open, 
and there seemed little cbanoe of any further 
opposition being offered. But on tbe early morn- 
ing of tbe 1st March, Aikman, who had been 
posted for the night three miles in advance of the 
camp with a hundred of his men, learned that a 
body of five hundred rebel infaintry, two hundred 
cavalry, and two guns, nnder a noted rebel chief, 
Mansab Ali, who had long evaded pursuit, was 
occupying a position three miles off the high road, 
on the banks of tbe Grfimfci. This was quite 
enough for Aikman. Despatching a trooper to 
Franks, begging him to send up in support the 
cavalry and the guns, he led his men to the spot, 
charged the enemy, totally defeated them, killed 
more than one hundred of them, and drove the 
survivors into and across the G-dmti, capturing the 
two guns. This most gallant and successful 
charge was made under every disadvantage of 
broken ground, and partially under tbe flanking 
fire of a hostile fort, Nothing could exceed the 
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^"lendid daring displayed by Aikman on tbis occa- Bwirxt. 
sion. For some time he was at sword’s point 
with several rebels at the same time, and from 
one of them he received a severe sabre-out across 
the face. The cool and resolute courage with 
which he continued to fight inspired his men with 
the supreme resolution which caused the combat 
to terminate in the successful manner I have 
described.* The cavalry and the guns arrived 
after the fight was over. 

After this splendid achievement, Franks pushed 
on, and, on the morning of the 4th, reached a 
mosque a mile beyond the town of Am^thi, 
eight miles from Lakhnao. He had received 
orders from the Oommaiider-in-Ohief to advance. 
Learning, liowever, that the fort of Dhaorara, 
two miles to the right of the road, was occupied 
by a large body of the rebels with two gnus, 

Franks, apprehensive that that body, if un- 
molested, might annoy his long train of baggage, 
resolved to drive them out. 

The resolution in itself was peiTectly sound, 
but the mode in which it was carried out left 
much to be desired. Against the fort Franks 
detached, with a body of cavalry, only two horse 
artillery guns. In vain did Havelock protest, as 
far as he could protest, urging the general to use 
the two 24-ponnder howitzers which were avail- 
able. Franks was obstinate. The result was that 
the two horse artillery guns, moved up suoces- 


* Lieutenant, now Lientenant-Colonel, Aikman reoeivwi 
tea Victoria Gross for this gallant act, 
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sively to four tundrecl, tbroo linndreclj and even 
two hundred yards of the fort, failed to breach 
the walls or to silence the matolilock fire of the 
rebels. Subsequently the 24-pound howitzers 
were brought up, the outer defences were forced 
and the hostile guns were captured; but the rebels 
barricaded themselves in a house guarded by a 
massive gate, and still bade defiance to the British. 
The shot from one of their own guns which had 
been turned against this making no impression 
upon it, and a fire kindled against it producing 
no effect, and the only engineer officer, Macleod 
Innes, having been severely wounded while trying 
to burst the gate open, Franks determined to 
withdraw. The force then resumed its march 
and joined Sir Colin the same evening.* 

This was the last action which signalised 
Franks’s successful march from the borders of 
eastern to central Oudh. He joined Sir Colin 
on the night of the 4th March, having, in thu’teen 
days, marched one hundred and thirty miles, 
beaten an enemy immensely superior in four 
general actions, and captured thirty-four pieces 
of ordnance with the small loss of thirty-seven 
officers and men killed and wounded. Such 
leading needs no comment. Franks was known 
as one of the best regimental officers in the British 


* It was 1)6110764 that this hank of the Gfimti; hntwhen, 
cheek had. important conse- it is said, Sir Colin heard of 
<jnences for I'ranks. He had the slap on the face he had 
been selected by Sne Colin to received at Dhaordra, he 
eojnmand the corps d’armSe struck his name out and 
whioh was to act on the left substituted that of Ouhw. 
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army. This short oampaign stamped Kim as quali- 
fied to take very high rank among its generals. 
The repulse at Dhaorara was little more than an 
accident, arising from over-confidence. 

It is true he was well supported. In Captain, 
now Sir Henry, Havelock, he had an Assistant 
Adjutant-General, who combined to a vigorous 
frame an ardent love of his profession and a clear 
head, able to detect the weak points of an enemy’s 
position and to devise the means of profiting by 
his faults. Havelock was a born general, and, 
possessing as he did the entire confidence of 
Franks, his intuition may he discerned in every 
action but one of this short campaign. That one 
was the last. Against the attack with insufficient 
means, when sufficient means were available, 
Havelock protested with aU the energy of his 
nature. Had his advice been followed, the great 
opportunity which had been in the grasp of Franks 
would not have been deniea mm. 

But there was another gentleman attached to 
Franks’s staff, whose services deserve special 
mention. I allude to Mr. Patrick Oarnegy, of 
the uncovenanted service. The son of a general 
officer in the service of the Company, Patrick 
Carnegy had wanted the interest which in those 
days was required to obtain for a man a commis- 
sion in the military service. Forced to become a 
civilian in the unoovenanted grade, Carnegy had 
brought to the performance of his duties an in- 
telligence, an industry, and a zeal which would 
have won his spurs in any profession. He worked 
his way up steadily. He gained the confidence 
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of th-O GoYernment and the affection of tlie people. 
Hia tact and judgment enabled him to steer 
clear through every crisis. In Franks’s camp he 
had charge of the intelligence department, and 
in this office his knowledge of the people, their 
language and their customs, made him invaluable. 
Brought constantly into connection with Have- 
lock, who was scarcely less distinguished as a 
linguist, a desire to attain the same ends in the 
same plain straightforward manner brought about 
an intimate friendship, in itself moat advanta- 
geous to the public service.* “ His information 
regarding the enemy has proved so correct,” 
wrote General Franks, “ that on it alone the 
whole of my operations might have been planned : 
he has always accompanied me in the field, and as- 
sisted in carrying orders under the heaviest fire.” 
Another non-military gentleman, Mr. Venables, 
whose services will be more specially referred to 
further on, rendered splendid service in this 
campaign; Colonel Longden, of the 10th Foot, 
showed, too, special qualifications for the service in 
which he was employed, that of command! og the 
advanced guards of marksmen and light guns. 

The troops led by these men from the eastern 
side of the province have at last been brought to 
the scene of action, their part in which is to be 
so brilliant. But before I narrate their deeds, or 

* In subsequent years Mr. aion, or bad be entered tbe 
Oamegy rose as bigh in tbe Civil Service, there is scarcely 
service as it was possible for any position in India to wbicb 
an uneovenanted officer to be might not have attained, 
rise. Had he had a commis- 
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the deeds of their comrades now marching from 
Kanhpur, it is fit that I should briefly tell how 
Outram had borne his part in the period which 
had elapsed since the Commander-in-Chief, on the 
26 th November, had entrusted to his safe keeping 
the Alambaghj and to his watchful eye a super- 
vision over Lakhnao. 
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CHAPTER Viri. 

In tlie second chapter of this book,* I stated 
that on the 26 th ]SroTeiaber Sir Colin Campbell, 
marching with his large convoy to Kanhphr, had 
left to occupy the Alambdgh and to threaten 
Lakhnao, until he should return, Major-G-eneral 
Sir James Outram, with a force of between three 
and four thousand men of all arms, and twenty- 
five guns and howitzers. f As the period of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s return is now approaching, it is 
fit that I should relate how Outram and his 

* Page 222. infantry, or in all four thon- 

f Tlie European force con- sand four hundred and forty- 
sisted of thi’ee hundred and two. But, of these, five hundred 
th.irty-two artiUerymen, two and forty were detaoh.ed to the 
hundred and ninety-two ca- Banni bridge. The infantry 
Tally, two thousand seven regiments were the 5th, the 
hundred and seventy-one in- 95th, the 84th, the 98th, the 
fantry ; the Native, of one 90th, thelst Madras Eusihers, 
hundred and eight artillery, the Eirozpiir Beginaent, the 
seventy-seven cavalry, and 27th Madras Native Infantry, 
eight hundred and sixty-two and the Madras Sappers. 
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gallant warriors had comported themselYes during 
the more than three months which niter Yen ed 
between the departure and the return of the 
Commander-in-Chief, 

The Alambagh was one of the royal gardens, 
being a square of five hundred yards, enclosed 
by a wall about nine feet high, and entered by a 
handsome gateway. In the centre was a double- 
storied garden-house of masonry. The garden 
had been full of fruit trees; but these had been 
cut down, and all traces of them had disappeared. 
The wall, on the city side, had been strengthened 
by a strong ramp of earth ; and an interior 
earthen ramp or traverso had been thrown all 
round the centre building to protect it from the 
enemy’s fire. VeU-formed earthen bastions had 
been erected at each angle, and the face of the 
enclosure next the road was protected by a ditch. 
It lay on the right of the high road coming from 
l^anhpdr, at a distance of about two miles from 
the outskirts of the city of Lakhnao.* 

Outram. did not occupy the Alambagh with his 
main force. Holding it with a small detachment 
and a few guns, he pitched his camp in the open, 
about half a mile behind it. He then occupied a 
position across the road, extending to the right 
and left on either side ; on the right as far as the 
fort of JalMldh^d, and covered on all points by 
batteries, trenches, and abattis ; on one or two 
by some happily situated swamps. 

The artificial defences I have indicated were 
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* Guhbins’s Mutinies in Oudh, 
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not thrown up at once, they wero developed as 
the energy of the enemy shovvecl them to be re- 
quired. But that enemy had received a lesson so 
severe in the storming of the Sikandar Bagh and 
of the Shah Hajif, and in the bombardment of 
the Kaisar Bagh, that several days elapsed ere 
he ventured to show himself on the track of the 
conqueror who had robbed him of his prey. Nor 
was it fill the enrj'y days of December that any 
indications of life or movement whatever were 
visible on his part. But on the 2nd December it 
became apparent that he had recovered heart, and 
that he was preparing an attempt to dislodge 
Outram. 

The British right, resting on the fort of Jallal- 
dbad, was tolerably secure. The leader of the 
rebels, the famous Monlvi, known as Ahmad 
Shah, far from meditating an attack in that 
quarter, had devised a plan, not at all despicable 
had it been carried out with suf&cient force and 
with energy, whereby, amusing the whole front 
of the British, he should suddenly turn their left, 
and pouncing on the Banni bridge, hem them in 
between two fires. 

The manner in which the rebels began to work 
out this plan indicated a return of confidence. 
They began, in the first week of December, to 
throw up batteries in front of the British left. 
When these were completed, they began to ex- 
tend them towards their proper left, opposite the 
right centre of the British. Whilst these were 
in progress, they threatened the British position, 
skirmishing up to within grape distance, but 
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alwa)'-^ making their attacks in front. They re- 
peated these until the gunners of Outram’s force 
came to look forward to a daily visitation as a 
matter of course. 

At length, on the 22nd December, the rebels 
threw off the mask, and attempted to carry out 
the programme they had drawn up. They sent a 
detachment of four thousand infantry, four hun- 
dred cavalry, and four guns, to march by the 
villages of Graih. and Badriip to Banni, and there, 
in the rear of the British force, to intrench 
themselves, severing the communications with 
Kanhpdr. 

Skilful as was this plan, it yet laboured under 
a fatal defect. Two days before it was executed 
it had been betrayed to Outram by his spies. 
Possessing the inestimable advantage of complete 
acquaintance with his enemy’s designs, Outram 
determined to play their own game against them ; 
and, whereas they were trying to sever his com- 
munications with Kanhpiir, he determined to cut 
them ofi from Lakhnao. 

The rebels set out on the night of the 21st 
December, reached the village of Graih, and, oc- 
cupying a position between that village and Bad- 
rup, encamped for the night. In that position 
they were not quite cut off from Lakhnao, for the 
left of their position was but half a mile from the 
Dilkiisha, which had, since Sir Cohn’s departure, 
been strongly reoconpied by the insurgents. 

Against the rebels so encamped, Outram started 
very early on the morning of the 22nd, with a force 
consisting of one thousand two hundred and 
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Book XI. twenty-sevGB infauLry, under Brigadier Stistod, 
Ohap^vui. hundred and ninety cavalry, under Major 
Deo^-jM, Bjobertson, and six 9-pounder guns, under Cap- 
tain Olpberts. At daybreak be came upon them. 
Sending bis centre against their main position, 
■with his left he drove them from Graili, doubling 
them back on Badriip. Surprised, the rebels 
scarcely attempted resistance as these manoeuvres 
and drives -were being carried out. They lost their four guns 

tiem back on ° i i 

tbe Dilkuaha. and an elephant. They were then again attacked 
and driven from Badriip. Changing their line of 
retreat, they then fell back on the Dilkiisha. The 
pursuit then ceased, and in sufficient time, For 
the detachments from the main rebel army, hearing 
the uproar, -were cro-wding from the Dilkiisha to re- 
trieve the day. They arrived in time only to receive 
their beaten comrades. The loss of the rebels ex- 
ceeded fifty killed. That of Outram amounted 
to two killed and some eight or ten wounded. 

After tbiee This repulse considerably checked the enemy’s 

prottivr^at, ardour, and during the three weeks that followed 
StSreWs made a manifestation of attack. 

retnrnB Ou this occasiou they confined themselves to a 
long cannonade, ineffective against our position, 
but too snooessfnl in killing a most prominent 
artillery officer, Lieutenant D. Grordon. Nothing 
further occurred till the 12th January. But 
on that day the rebels made a supreme effort for 
victory, 

oil learning Oircumstauces seemed to favour them, They, 

too, Were well served by their spies, and they had 
Mslqipa. learned that on the 8th January Ontram had 
weakened his force by lour hundred and fifty in- 
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fantry, eighty cavalry, and four guns, detached to book xr. 
protect a convoy of empty carts— to be laden and 
returned — he was sending into Kanhnur. 

A rebel partisan, named Mansiib Ali, was at Beaaonsfor 
this time in the district, in communication with 
the main body of the Lakhnao rebels. The task 
had been assigned to him to hover about the 
main line of British communication, and to harass 
and, when possible, to cut off small detachments 
and convoys. It had become known to Outram 
that early in January this man had received con- 
siderable reinforcements from Lakhnao. Hence 
it was that he had detached a large covering party 
with the convoy I have alluded to. 

The Lakhnao rebels waited till they believed that 
the convoy and its escort had reached Kfohpiir. 

They then, on the morning of the 12th January, 
made their long meditated attack. 

They came out in force — to the number, it was TteiebBis 
estimated, of thirty thousand. Massing this large Spreme^'^ 
body opposite the extreme left of Outr£|;m’s posi- 
bion, they gradually extended so as to face his 
front and his left flank, thus covering nearly six 
miles of ground. Threatening only with their left, 
their right centre and right advanced to the 
attack. 

Outram waited till the enemy s movement should Ontram as- 
take some ascertainable form. He allowed them, ^ 
therefore, to extend — even round his left flank. 

But the moment he began to advance he dealt, 
with rapidity, the counter blow he kept ready for 
dehvery. Forming up his two brigades, the one 
consisting of seven hundred and thirteen, the 
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^ Book otlier of seven liundred and tMrty-tliree European 
— ' troops, to face tlie front attack of llie enemy, ke 

directed the ever-dai’ing Olpkerts to take four 
liorse artillery guns, and, supported by a deback- 
ment of tke Military Train, to dask at tke over- 
lapping rigkb of tke enemy. Tke protection of 
tke rear of tke position in case it skonld be 
tlireatened, was conkded to tke volunteer and 
native cavalry. 

oipiiertB foils Witk the dask and energy eminently okarac- 
^ teristic of tke man, Olpkerts took out kis guns at 
a gallop, and pusking to tke front, opened fire 
on tke rebel masses just as tkey kad begun tke 
second overlapping movement, to gain tke rear 
of tke Britisk position. Tke vigorous assault 
made ky Olpherts completely disconcerted tkem. 
Renouncing tkeir turning efforts, tkey fled in con- 
fusion and dismay. 

Down foUs Wkilst Olpkerts was tkus delivering a decisive 

their oentre. estreme I'igkt, a repulse, scarcely less 

signal, kad been inflicted upon tke rebel troops 
opposed to tke Britisk left centre. Tkese ad- 
vanced witk considerable spirit into a grove of 
trees in front of tke picket commanded by Cap- 
tain Down of tke Madras Eusiliers, and usually 
occupied by kim. Down allowed tkem to come 
ratker near; tken dasking at tkem witk tke 
bayonet, drove tkem back witk loss. Whilst tke 
enemy’s attacks were thus being repulsed on 
tke left and tke left centre, tkey kad not been idle 
on tke Britisk right. This part of tke Britisk line 
was covered by tke fort of JalldlakAd, upon which 
some rough repairs kad been executed, and it was 
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considered comparatively unassailable. Acting 
upon tlie probability that it vras, therefore, weakly 
defended, the enemy, -whilst threatening, as we 
have seen, 'the left, and making on that side a 
noisy demonstration, had quietly massed a large 
body of infantry against the picket connecting the 
right with Jallalabad, and, bi'inging three guns to 
the front, opened upon that picket a heavy fire. 
But here, too, Outram was equal to the occasion. 
Bringing to the front, from the left of the right 
brigade, detachments of the 5th Fusiliers and 
Brasyer’s Sikhs, and two guns of Moir’s bullock 
battery, he took up a position -which gave him the 
right flank of the enemy, and then opened upon 
that flank. The effect was instantaneous. The 
rebels abandoned the advanced position, evacuated 
the village they had occupied, and though for a 
time they continued the fire from them guns, their 
practice was bad, and caused no damage. 

Simultaneously with the attack just described, 
the enemy advanced against the Alambagh, and 
established themselves in a thick cover close to that 
enclosure. From this, about 12 o’clock, they ad- 
vanced into the open. Here, however, they be- 
came exposed to a heavy fire from Maude’s guns 
and rifleman, and they were soon driven back. 

By 4 o’clock in the afternoon the rebels were in 
full retreat on all sides. Their losses must have 
been considerable. Outram’s amounted, on that 
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day, to only three wounded. 

The serious manner in which the rebels were Migiorw 
affected by their repulse and their losses was mani- affeotingtho 
fested in a very curious manner. The natives of 
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Book H, 
Chapter Tilt. 

18S8. 

January. 


The Moulvi’s 
oath, 


India are peculiarly influenced by religious in- 
fluences. They believe in fortunate clays and 
periods — days and periods peculiarly auspicious 
for producing certain results. It happened that 
the most learned pandit in Lakhnao had declared 
on the 12th January that unless the British -were 
driven from their position within eight days 
from that period, they never would be expelled ; 
and, moreover, that the period in question, from 
the 12th to the 20th inclusive, was peculiarly 
favourable to effecting their expulsion In conse- 
quence of this prophecy it had been resolved by 
the rebels to give the British no rest throughout 
the period indicated. 

But when the attack, prepared with so much 
foresight, and delivered with all the skill of which 
they were capable, failed, their spirits sank to 
zero ; and, in spite of the pandit, they remained 
quiescent on the 13th and two foliowring days. 
Hor was it till the 16 th that they made their 
second attempt. 

But though they made no attack on the British 
position, they did attempt to intercept the convoy. 
The active and determined Moulvi had sworn that 
he would capture the convoy and ride back into 
Lakhnao through the British camp. He left 
Lakhnao with a considerable force without bag- 
gage, on the night of the 14th, turned the British 
camp, and took up a position from which he could 
advantageously pounce on the convoy. Every- 
thing seemed to favour him. A violent dust 
storm was blowing towards the direction whence 
the convoy was approaching, and its leader had 
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no warning. But again did Outram’a prescience 
baffle him. Eeporta as to tlie Moulvi’s move- 
ments bad reached that general, and he, noting 
how the weather seemed to favour an attack, 
ordered out Olpherta with two guns and a detach- 
ment of the Military Train, on the road to Banni. 
He subsequently supported this small body with 
the rest of the battery and the Military Train, a 
detachment of Wale’s Horse, and the 90th Light 
Infantry. 

Olpherts revelled in danger. He possessed the 
G 0 U ]0 d’ ceil of a dashing leader, was ready in 
resource, and quick to act as circumstances might 
require. He waited for the enemy till he came in 
the open, and then opened on them and killed or 
dispersed them. The Moulvi was wounded, and 
narrowly escaped capture. 

Early on the morning of the 16th, between 1 
and 8 o’clock, the convoy returned with supplies 
to the camp. The force was thus increased 
again by about four hundred men. Ho attack 
was anticipated, and many officers were about to 
rmpack and distribute some of the private stores 
arrived, when, about 9 o’clock, the enemy made 
a sudden and very formidable attack on a picket 
guarding a battery in the process of erection, 
between JalMlabad and the camp. Ho guns were 
mounted here, and the picket had to faU back on 
the intrenchment ; but the alarm had no sooner 
been given than Brasyer’s Sikhs, ready for any 
emergency, rushed to the front, and rallying the 
picket, put the enemy to flight and captured their 
leader, attired in the imaginary costume of the 
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god Hantimdn. He turned out to be n, Brabmiu, 
very influential with his countrymen. ^1ie 
enemy’s loss was severe. 

On the left the rebels confined themselves for 
several hours to a cannonade on the position. 
Their attack, though it ranged along the whole 
front, seemed specially directed against the picket 
occupying a village on the extreme left. Their 
grape and round shot came in very thick at this 
point, but beyond sending their cavalry within 
one thousand yards of the British front, only to 
be driven back, they made no demonstration with 
the other arms till evening had set in. But as soon 
as it was dark they pushed forward masses of 
infantry against the village. The officer com- 
manding at this point was Major Gordon, 75th 
Regiment. Gordon allowed the enemy’s masses 
to approach within eighty yards, when he opened 
out upon them with three guns and musketry, 
and drove them oif immediately. The left rear 
was guarded by Olpherts with four horse battery 
guns and a detachment of the Military Train. 
With these he beat back the cavalry demonstra- 
tion above indicated. The British loss from the 
enemy on this occasion amounted to one killed 
and seven wounded. 

The failure on this occasion completed the dis- 
couragement of the rebels. From that time forth 
until the 16th February they confined themselves 
to demonstrations, to attempts to excite alarm — 
and to incessant bughng. Outram’s spies an- 
nounced attacks for given dates, but the dates 
passed by and the attacks were not made. Mean- 
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while the conviction seemed to be stealing into 
their minds that they were bound to a losing cause. 
They heard of the loss of Fathgarh, and rumours 
oven reached them of the capture of Bareli. This 
conviction was not slow in producing discord in 
their councils, and blows between rival chieftains. 
On the 22ud January the troops led by the Moulvi 
and those obeying the orders of the Bdgam came 
to a sharp encounter, resulting in the slaying of 
about one hundred men. All this time the ad- 
vance portion of Sir Colin’s force was approach- 
ing, and on the 23rd January Outram received a 
reinforcement of ten guns escorted by a party of 
the 34th Regiment. To counterbalance this, the 
remnants of the heroic 76th, of Dehlf renown, 
left on the 14fch February for the Himalayas. 

At last, goaded by the Moulvi, who, after a 
brief imprisonment by the Bdgam’s party, had 
escaped and assumed an ascendancy in the rebel 
councils, the enemy hazarded an attack on the 
15th, They attempted their favourite plan of 
turning the left. But Outram was ready for them. 
The 90th turned out, and Olpherts, always full of 
zeal, galloped to the front with his guns, accom- 
panied by the cavalry of the Military Train. When 
within four hundred yards of the rebels, Olpherts 
unlimbered and poured in round after round. 
The rebels could not stand it, but broke and 
fled. The British lost one man killed and one 
wounded. 

On the morning of the 16th they threatened 
to renew the attack, but after a great deal of 
show, they retired ; in the evening, however, they 
n. 23 
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came on against the whole Briiish front as though 
they wore in eai’uest. Q^hey made four separate 
adyanceSj and retired as often, coming under 
musketry fire only on one point, the extreme left 
of the British. But finding the picket on the 
alert, they made no serious attack even here. 
Their advances were accompanied by yells and 
shouts and the clang of brass instruments. This 
day they admitted to a loss of sixty killed and 
wounded. 

Stores were now coming in daily from Kanh- 
piir, and the movements of the various brigades 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s force bad become so pro- 
nounced as to spread conviction amongst the 
rebel leaders that unless they could, within the 
next five or six days, succeed in their projects 
against Oubram, they would be for ever baf&ed. 
They determined, therefore, to try one last grand 
assault — an assault better planned, on a larger 
scale, and more sustained than any of its prede- 
cessors. Having ascertained from their spies 
that it was the custom of the Glcneral and a large 
proportion of officers and men to attend church 
parade early on Sunday morning, they fixed upon 
an early hour on the following Sunday, 21st 
February, for their great blow. 

They had calculated correctly, The men of 
the right brigade were attending a Church parade, 
the General being Ysrith them, when masses of the 
enemy began to concentrate opposite the extreme 
right and left of the British position. Captain 
Gordon, whom we have known as aide-de-camp 
to General Niell, and who was now on the Staff, 
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noticed the movements of the enemy from No. 2 
battery, and rode down to report the fact to the 
G-eneral. Outram at once sent down the As- 
sistant Adjutant-Greneral, Captain Dodgson, to 
turn out the left brigade, whilst the batteries 
opened all along the line. For the enemy, origin- 
ally massing their forces on both flanks, had 
gradually extended inwards, and were threaten- 
ing the whole position. They had advanced, in 
fact, within five hundred yards of the British 
position before the troops were turned out ready 
to receive him. But then the old story was re- 
peated. On the right the enemy, advancing 
against Jalldldbdd, were checked by an artillery 
fire, whilst Captain Barrow, with two hundred 
and fifty of the volunteer cavalry and two guns, 
coming up from behind that fort, dashed upon 
a party sent to turn the British position, and 
drove them back to their main body. On the 
left Olpherts and a squadron of the Military 
Mounted Train, under Major Robertson, carried 
out the same plan, with the same success. Forced 
now to make a front attack, and threatened 
in turn on their left, the enemy did not long 
persevere. Once indeed they made as though 
they would try and overwhelm the left turning 
party, but at the decisive moment some well- 
directed rounds of shrapnel and round shot in- 
duced them to pause. '^He who hesitates is 
lost ” is a truth more applicable even to warfare 
than to the ordinary affairs of life. They did not 
renew their design, but, at a quarter past 10 
o’clock, fell back, beaten, baffled, and humiliated, 
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to the city. They admitted to a loss of three 
hundred and forty men killed and wounded. That 
of the British amounted to nine men wounded. 

The last, the most desperate, and the best- 
fought attack was made on the 25th February. 
During the few days immediately preceding, 
troops from Kanhpiir had been gradually pour- 
ing in, and up to that date the force under Out- 
ram’s orders had been strengthened by the 
arriyal of Bemmington’s troop of horse artillery, 
of the Vth Hussars, of Hodson’s Horse, and of 
the 1st Bengal Fusiliei-s. Hence he was now able, 
should he think fit, to retaliate more effectively 
on the enemy in the open plain. 

The despairing attack of the rebels was made 
with all the pomp and circumstance of war. For 
the first time the royal Bdgam, mounted on an 
elephant, attended by tho Prime Minister and 
principal nobles, similarly mounted, accompanied 
the assailants. The proceedings began by a vio- 
lent cannonade directed against the Alambdgh at 
7 o’clock in the morning. This lasted an hour. 
A little later, about 10 o’clock, a strong force 
was sent to threaten the British left, whilst the 
main body began to march along the right front, 
to the right, and out of the range of the guns. 
Of this force, which consisted of between twenty 
and thirty thousand men, a moiety, after passing 
the extreme point of the British right, made a 
sharp turn to the right again, and continued this 
until they had gained a position, sheltered by 
trees, in the right rear of the fort of JalldHlnid. 
The other moiety, with which was the Bdgam, 
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halted at the turning angle, so as to support the 
attack, or to maintain communications -with the — ^ 

main posts, as might be required. The ad- 25 . 

yanoed portion began at once to shell the fort of 
Jallaldbad. 

The movement of the rebels to the right rear Ou^tram 
of the Bribish. position nad been so jn^onounced cut ofie the 
that, at last, Onti’am thought he had them. 

Taking with him his right infantry brigade, four 
of Olpherta’s guns, four of itemmington’s, a 
squadron of the 7th Hussars, the Military Train, 
and detachments of Hodson’s Horse and Graham’s 
Horse, he started, a little before 10 o’clock, to 
the right, to out off the advanced moiety of the 
rebels, whilst Barrow’s Volunteers and Wale’s 
Horse, making a detour, should take them in 
rear. 

The line taken by Outram naturally brought 
him iu sharp contact with the second or reserve thau- sap- 
moiety of the rebel army. The cavalry with this 
reserve, numbering nearly a thousand, supported 
by infantry, came up to withiu seven hundred 
yards of Outram’ s left flank, and threatened to 
come nearer. Bub the ubiquitous Olpherts, always 
ready, at once wheeled his four guns to the left, 
and advancing a short distance, unlimbered and 
opened fire. The effect was remarkable. The 
Begam left the field, the Prime Minister followed 
in attendance, and the courtiers accompanied to 
guard the Prime Minister. The consternation 
caused by the fire of Olpherts’s guns had not 
abated— for the enemy had begun to fall back — ■ 
when Rommingtou cause up at full gallop, and 
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Book; XI. taldtig up a position about four hundred yards to 
Chaplain. advanco of Olpherts, opened fire 

Sebf 25. retreating enemy ; the squadron of the 

7 th Hussars and Brasyer’s Sikhs advanced -with 
them, and kept the enemy in check. 

Brigadier Made secui’e of his left by the action of these 
oh^gMand gallant men, Outrani pushed forward with the 
gnnar^^ remainder of his force to deal with the first or 
advanced moiety of the enemy’s army. Acting 
under his orders, Brigadier Campbell of the Bays 
took with him the Military Train and detachments 
of Hodson’s Horse and Graham’s Horse, and ad- 
vanced beyond Jallalabad. Turning then to the 
right, he came in full view of the enemy. Alarmed 
by the sound of Olpherts’s and Remmington’s 
guns, the rebels, sensible of the presence of danger, 
were forming up hurriedly when they caught 
sight of Campbell’s horsemen. Campbell gave 
them no time for reflection, but at once charged 
the two guns which had been playing on the fort. 
The sepoys, surprised as they were, did not flinch. 
They met the charge with courage, and though, 
as its result, the two guns remained in the hands 
of the Military Train, fifty corpses about them 
testified to the desperate valour of the defenders. 

TBe rebels The enemy’s infantry meanwhile had fallen 
back, back On a tope of trees, from the upper branches 
of which some of their marksmen kept a constant 
fire on Outram’s force as it approached. The 
defence of this tope was so sustained as to give 
time for the main body of the rebels to fall hack 
and recover their line of retreat. They even 
once again threatened the fort, but gave way 
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before tbe persuasive powers of Olpberts and 
Eemmington. 

It was now balf-past 2. The fighting for the 
day was apparently over. But the rebels were 
resolved to make one final effort. Strengthening 
their right with the troops who had fought in the 
morningj they made a desperate attack, about 
5 o’clock, on the village forming the left front 
of the British position. Never had they fought 
with greater determination. They took posses- 
sion of the tope of trees in front of the village, 
and then pressed on, encouraged by the fact that 
the British picket, just then short of ammunition, 
was falling back. But their triumph was short. 
A reinforcement came up, and forced them to 
retire. All that night, however, they oontinned 
their endeavours to take that village, threatening 
at the same time the entire left front of the 
position. Nor was it till the dawn of the following 
day that they gave up the task as hopeless. 

With this attack the defence of the Alamhdgh 
may be said to merge into the more exciting 
drama of Lakhnao. It is, however, impossible 
to leave the gallant defenders of that important 
position without endeavouring, however inade- 
quately, to iudicate the great service which their 
prolonged occupation of it had rendered to the 
country. For more than, three months Outram, with 
a force originally nearly four thousand strong, and 
subsequently often smaller, had kept in cheek the 
main army of the rebels. That army, known in 
November to count thirty thousand men, most of 
them trained soldiers, under its banners, had been 
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gradually augmented after tlio fall of DoliK to 
ruoro than treble that stiength.’'^ Between that 
augmented army and the Ganges lay Outram and 
his four thousand men — his right, his left, his 
rear, equally exposed. His nearest base was the 
Ganges ; but between him and that base lay forty 
miles of road, guarded only at one point, tbe Banni 
bridge, and which, if sometimes occupied by tbe 
British, was occupied only by long convoys. He 
was, so to speak, in the air, liable to meet attacks 
on all sides. In point of fact, he was attacked 
on all sides-— in front, on his flanks, and in his rear. 
If there be any wbo might bo inclined to make hght 
of tbe service rendered by bis successful defence, 
I would ask them to consider what the state of 
affairs would have been had Outram succumbed to 
the attacks made upon him on all sides. He had 
no line of retreat but that leading to the Ganges. 
Driven from the Alambagh, he would have fallen 
hack, hotly pursued, on that river. In the face 
of such pursuit, could ho have crossed by the 
frail bridge of boats ? No one will afflrm that to 

* Outram ascertainoci, on strength of the enemy on that 
the 27th January, that the date was as follows ; — 


87 trained regiments of sepoys - 27,5SO 
14 regiments of new levies - - 6,400 

106 Hajih, or irregular regiments - 56,160 
26 regiments of cavalry . - - 7,100 

Camel corps * . . . 800 


96,000 

This did not include artillery- estimated at 20,000. Alto- 
men, the number of whom gether there could not have 
was unknown, nor the armed been, less than 120,000 men 
followers of the Taldkdai-s, in Lakhnao on that date, 
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taye been possible. He -wonld bave been lost ; 
Kanhpdr would have been reoccupiod ; Sir Colin’s 
conamunioations would liaye been severed j tbe 
rebels miglit baye captured Allababad, and — tbe 
Azamgarb district and Bibar being in revolt — tbey 
could then bave penetrated to Calcutta. All tbis 

2 uld bave been possible, but all tbis Outram 
i bis gallant followers prevented by their 
lant defence. 

Of Outram himself I bave often spoken j but 
who were bis followers ? First, deserving a large 
meed of praise, comes Colonel Berkeley, of tbe 
32nd Regiment, occupying virtually tbe position 
of chief of bis staff. Than Berkeley it would 
bave been difficult to find a more competent 
officer. To great activity of body be joined a 
bead to devise tbe most complicated movements, 
and skill and coolness to carry them into esecu- 
tion. “ He possesses,” wrote Outram, after bearing 
testimony to bis services, “ to an extent I bave 
rarely seen equalled, tbe power of securing tbe 
confidence, acquiring tbe respect, and winning 
tbe personal regard of those with whom be is 
thrown in contact.” He was, in very truth, the 
right band of bis chief ; and tbe relations between 
them, founded on mutual respect, were of tbe 
most cordial character.* Fit to be bracketed with 
Berkeley may be mentioned Yincent Eyre, Bri- 
gadier of tbe artillery force, who sustained to tbe 
full tbe reputation be bad gained at Arab, In 

* This most gallant officer paign in wkioli he was bo 
did not long surTive tho cam- gloriously engaged. 
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Olplierts and Maude ho had lieutenants of more 
than ordinary skill and daring, always to tho 
front, and always fall of fight. Dodgson, the 
Assistant Adjutant-General — the most modest, 
the least pushing, bub the bravest of men ; always 
cool, oalm, self-possessed, and yet always in the , 
place where his services were most required ; 
Macbean, the able and energetic commissariat 
officer, without whose fertility of resource the 
army could not have been fed ; Moorsom, the 
Assistant Quartermaster - General, uniting to 
the finest qualities of a fighting soldier the skill 
of the accomplished draughtsman ; — ^it was to his 
skill, indeed, that Outram and Havelock were 
indebted for the plan which enabled them to pene- 
trate so skilfully to the Residency ; Gould Weston, 
who had served throughout the long defence of 
that Residency iu command of Fayrer’s house, 
and of whom, now attached to the Intelligence 
Department, Outram wrote in the despatch he 
penned after the capture of Lakhnao, that “he 
has signalized himself by the spirit and gallantry 
which he displayed on several occasions, and has 
been of much use to me”; Chamier and Hargood, 
most efficient as staff officers ; Alexander Orr and 
Bunbury, useful from their knowledge of the 
country and the people, Barrow and Wale, daring 
cavalry leaders ,• Brasyer, of Brasyer’s Sikhs — 
whose name in those stirring times was a house- 
hold word; Moholson, of the Royal Engineers, 
unsurpassed in his profession; — ^theae are but a 
few names amongst the many of the gallant men 
who contributed to that splendid defence. 
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But it has become a thing of the past. On the 
1st March the Gommander-in- Chief yisited the 
ilamb^hj and on the 3rd his troops were seen 
marching past that post. To the Commander-in- 
Ohief, then, I must now return. 
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The total fores at tlie disposal of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell for the siege of Lakhnao amounted to twenty 
thousand men and one hundred and eighty guns. 
With such an army Sir Colin was able to act on a 
scientific plan, at once effeotiye and sparing of 
the lives of his soldiers. 

The plan to be carried out had been the subject 
of many conversations between Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and the Chief Engineer, Brigadier Napier — • 
now Lord Napier of Magdala — who had been his 
guest for some time at Kdnhpiir. Prom these 
conversations a thorough understanding had been 
arrived at as to the general direction of the 
attack. 

The city of Lakhnao stretches in an irregular 
form on the right bank of the Gilmti, for a length 
from east to west of nearly five miles, and an ex- 
treme width at the west side of one and a half 
miles ; the east side diminishes in width to less 
than one mile. 

Two bridges, one of iron and the other of 
masonry, span the Gfimti, leading the traffic of 
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the country from the north of the Giimti into the 
heart of the city. 

A canal of deep and rugged section, enclosing 
the city on the east and south sides, bears away 
to the south-westj leaving the approach to the 
west side of the c’ty open, hut intersected with 
ravines ; towards the north-east, where the canal 
joins the Q-umti, its banks are naturally shelving 
and passable. 

The important positions within the city at the 
time of the siege were the Kaisar Bagh, a pa''acc 
about four hundred yaTrds square, containing 
several tombs or ranges of buildings ; not origin- 
ally fortified, but strengthened since the Novem- 
ber preceding ; the Farhidbaksh palace, and the 
palaces adjoining it; the Residency; the rnins of 
the Machhi Bfiwan, commanding the masonry 
bridge and on the south side of it ; a series of 
strong buildings, the (Treat Imfimbara, the Jamania 
Bagh, the Shiish Mahal, and Ali Nakki Khan’s 
house, extending to the west along the banks of 
the river, and more or less surrounded by streets 
and houses ; the Musa Bd,gh, a mile and a half 
beyond it ; the Imambara and a range of palaces 
stretching from the Kaisar B%h towards the 
canal. Beyond the canal on the east side of the 
city was the Martini^re, a fine range of buildings ; 
and overlooking this and the eastern suburbs, on 
the brow of a table-land, stood the Dilkfisha. 

The enemy, profiting by experience, had 
strengthened their defences by works exhibiting 
prodigious labour. Sir Oolin Campbell’s former 
roxite across the canal, where its banks shelved, 
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was now intercepted by a now line of canal of very 
formidable section, flanked by strong bastions. 
This line of defence was continued up tbe 
canal beyond tlie Chd,rb%b bridge, more or less 
complete, and tbe banks of the canal were scarped 
and impassable. 

Tbe enemy bad three lines of defence. A strong 
battery of three guns, resting against a mass of 
buildings called tbe Hazrat Ganj, supported tbe 
outer line, at the jnnction of three main roads. A 
second line of bastioned rampart and parapet rested 
with its right on the Imambara, a strong and lofty 
building ; thence, embracing the Mess House, it 
joined the river bank near the Moti Mahal. A 
third line covered the front of the Kaisar Bagh. 

These defences were protected by a hundred 
guns. In addition aU the main streets were 
protected by bastions and barricades, and every 
building of importance, besides being loop-holed, 
had an outer work protecting its entrance. 

Brigadier Napier recommended that the east 
side should be attacked. His reasons were that 
that side offered the smallest front, and would 
therefore be more easily enveloped by the attack ] 
that it possessed ground for planting the artillery 
— a condition not possessed by the western side ; 
that it gave the shortest approach to the Kaisar 
Bcigh; and that the positions in it were better 
known. The west side, moreover, presented a 
great breadth of dense, almost impenetrable, city, 
resting on the strong buildings on the river bank. 
Even were these obstacles to he overcome, the 
Kaisar B%h and the principal defences would 
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stiH remain to be reduced.’* Tbis reasoning pre- 
vailed, and it was decided to attack Lakbnao on 
the eastern side. 

I have not alluded to the northern side. Why 
the rebels should have neglected to throw up 
defences on that side seems, at the first glance, 
most strange. The real reason affords an ad- 
ditional proof to the many already cited of the 
absence of original thinking power from their 
rants. The natives of India are essentially crea- 
tures of habit, of custom. When set to repeat 
a task already once accomplished they follow im- 
plicitly the lines previously trodden. So it was 
now. Havelock and Outram, in their attempt to 
relieve Lakhnao, had advanced by the Chhrhhgh 
bridge ; Sir Colin Campbell, in November, had 
crossed the canal and attacked the Sikandar 
High. Neither the one nor the other had ap- 
proached the G-umti. Hence, drawing the con- 
clusion that the courses pursued before would be 
followed again, the rebels neglected the G-iimti, 
and concentrated all their energies on the fines 
previously attacked. 

Sir Colin Campbell detected at a glance the 
error they had committed, and he resolved to 
profit by it. He had men enough at his disposal 
to risk a division of his forces. He determined, 
then, to send across the Hfimti a division of all 
arms, which, marching np that river, should 

* The foregoing — com- Brigadier Hapier, dated 31st 
mencing from the paragraph March 1858 — a report ad- 
headed ‘Lakhnao’ — is almost dressed to the OMef of the 
a literal transcript from the Staft, bat published hj Lord 
report of the Chief Engineer, Canumg, l71Ji Nov. 1858, 
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Brigades (5th Brigade (Douglas), 23rd Pusilior,s, 
79th Highlanders, 1st Bengal Fusiliers ; 6th Bid- 
gade (Horsford), 2nd and 3rd battalions Bifle 
Brigade, 2nd Panjah Infantry) ; closed up on the 
Dilkiisha. 

The line now occupied by the British force 
touched the Griimti on its right at the village of 
Bibiapiir, then stretching towards the left inter- 
sected the Dilkiisha, and proceeding towards 
Jallalabad, stopped at a point about two miles 
from that fort. The interval was occupied by 
one native regiment of cavalry, Hodson’s Horse, 
nearly sixteen hundred strong. Outram’s force, 
from which three regiments had been withdrawn, 
still occupied its old position. 

To complete the position necessary to be occu- 
pied, if the complete success at which Sir Colin 
Campbell aimed were to bo ensured, another 
strong division of troops was yet required. This 
want was supplied on the morning of the 5th by 
the arrival of Brigadier-Heneral Pranks with the 
gallant force of Europeans and Hipalese whose 
gallant deeds have abeady been imperfectly 
recorded. 


Ooiin But before complete communication with Pranks 
conquerors to had been established, that is, on the evening of 
the 4th, Sir Colin had directed ihat two pontoon 
bridges should be thrown across the Gilmti near 
Bibiapiir. It was across those bridges that he 
would despatch the division of the army intended 
to mai‘oh up the Gumti and take the enemy’s 
position in reverse. 

The engineers worked at the bridges aU that 
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niglit -witli so mucli energy and effect that before 
the morning of the 5th dawned they had com- 
pleted one of them. Across this was at once 
despatched a strong piohet, which began without 
a second’s delay to throw up a small earthwork 
to defend the bridge-heads. As the enemy showed 
shortly in some force in a village at a distance 
of about a thousand yards, some guns were 
brought down to the river-bank close to the 
bridges to silence the enemy’s fire whenever it 
should become annoying. The precaution en- 
abled the engineers to continue their work 
throughout that day and during the following 
night. 

By midnight on the 5th the two bridges and the 
embankments connecting them with the level on 
both sides were completed. Sir Colin, having 
counted on this, had dmected Outram to cross 
to the left bank with a strong division at 
2 o’clock in the morning to carry out the plan 
I have already detailed. Outram had with him 
Walpole’s division of infantry, the 2nd Dra- 
goon Guards, the 9th Lancers, the 2nd Panjah 
Cavalry, detachments from the 1st and 5th 
Panjah Cavalry, D’Aguilar’s, Eemmington’s, 
and Mackinnon’s troops of horse artillery, and 
Gibbon’s hght field battery. Hope Grant accom- 
panied him as second in command. It had been 
intended that he should cross at 2 o’clock in the 
morning; but the night was dark, the ground 
broken and full of watercourses, and the troops 
had naixoli difllculty in finding their way. Out- 
ram, who had ridden on in front to the bridges, 

24 * 
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dismounted, and knowing tkat nothing that ho 
could do would hasten the arriyal of his corps, 
sat on the ground and lighted a cigar. It was 
close upon 4 o’clock when the 2nd Panjdh Cavalry, 
leading the way, reached the ground. Then tho 
crossing began. Sir Colin, angry at the delay, 
anxious that tho troops should cross before the 
dawn should discover them to the enemy, came 
down to stimulate their movements.* His pre- 
sence, due to a natural anxiety, really added 
notliing to the effect. The staff oHicers were in 
their places, doing their work calmly and effi- 
ciently, and before the day broke the whole force 
had completed the passage of the Griimti. The 
place which it had left vacant on the right bank 
was at once occupied by Franks’s division, the 
fourth. 

The reader will not fail to see that Outram, on 
the left bank of the river, was in a position to 
execute the first move in the game. He was to 
push up the left bank of the Cilmti, and turn 
and render untenable the strong positions of the 
enemy on the other side of it. When it should 
become apparent that he had turned the first line 
of those works, then, hnt not till then, would 
the second move be made by Sir Colin himself 
with the troops waiting for Outram’s success in 
the position of which the DUkfisha may ho called 
the centre. 

* "SwOolin, being anxious and pitched into everybody 
to get bis men across before most handsomely, I catching 
the enemy could discover OUT the principal share.”— Hope 
intention and open upon ns, Grant, 

Tode down to the river-side 
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In pursuance of ttia plan, Outrain, dra-wing up 
liis force in tliroe lines, inai'ched up tlie loft bank 
of tlie river for about a mile. Tbe river tliore 
madd a tarn ; so Outram, ibi’ovving forward lus 
riglit, and leaving the sinuosities of the river, 
naoved sti’aight on in the direction of the city. 
A party of the enemy’s cavalry which shortly 
afterwards appeared on his left was charged, 
routed, and pursued, though with the loss of 
Major Percy Smith of the Queen’s Bays, de- 
scribed as an excellent officer. Ho further inter- 
ruption to the progress of the force was offered, 
and it encampod that evening about four miles 
from the city, which it faced, its left resting on 
the Faijidbad road, about half a milo in advance 
of the villago of Chinhat. 

Tho following day and tho 8th wore spent 
inainly in skii’uiishiug — tho cnoniy advancing and 
bcitig invariably repulsed. Outram, whilst main- 
taining his position, threw his pickets gradually 
much more forward. On the 8th, in obedience 
to instructions from Sir Oolin, he sent back 
D’ Aguilar’s troop of horse artillery and the 9th 
Lancers, receiving in exchange twenty-two siege 
guns. That night he constructed two batteries, 
armed with heavy guns, within six hundred 
yards of the enemy’s works on the old race- 
course. 

At daybreak the following morning, the 9th, 
he made his attack. Preluding it with a heavy 
fire from the newly constructed batteries, he de- 
tached a column of infantry under Walpole to 
attack the enemy’s left, and, after forcing it back, 
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to wheel to the left and take thorn in the rear. 
He designed, meanwhile, to lead in person the 
left column across the Kokrail stream to a. point 
whence, on the success of the right column being 
pronounced, it could attack and occupy a strong 
building known as the Yellow House — the Ohakar 
Kothi — the key of the position of the rebels, and 
the occupation of which would turn and render 
useless the strong line of intrenchments erected 
by them on the right bank of the Gidmti. 

The result corresponded entirely to Ontram’s 
soundly based hopes. Walpole drove the enemy’s 
left through the jungles and villages covoiung 
their position, and then bringing his right for- 
ward, debouched on the Faizabdd road, in rear of 
their most efficient battery, which, however, was 
found empty. The left column, meanwhile, which 
had marched at 2 o’clock in the morning to talce 
up the position assigned to it, as soon as it learned 
that Walpole had reached the Taizdbdd road, 
attacked the Yellow House. The rebels were 
there in numbers, but, with the exception of nine, 
they did not show fight, but made so rapid a 
flight along the banks of the river that before the 
guns could open upon them they were out of 
reach. The “nine,” however, clung to the 
building, and killed or wounded more than their 
own number. Amongst them were Anderson of 
the Sikhs, and St. George of the 1st Pusiliers. 
It was only by firing salvoes from the horse artfl- 
lery guns that they were eventually dislodged,* 

_ * Hope G-raiifc, They Ttilled or woimded tbree ofBcers and 
niao men. 
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The success of the column was notified to Sir 
Oolin Oampboll by the hoisting of the colours of 
the let Fusiliers on the roof of a small room 
erected on the second storey of the Yellow House. 

The column then pressed forward, following 
the rebels, drove them rapidly through the old 
irregular cavalry lines and suburbs to the Bad- 
shah Bagh, and thence to the river, where they 
effected a junction with the right wing. The 
whole line then halted, and, occupying the houses 
and breastworks on tbe banks of the stream, 
opened and maintained a heavy fire on the rebels 
who lined the walls and occupied the gardens. 
Under cover of this fire three heavy guns and a 
howitzer were placed in position to enfilade the 
works in rear of the Martinibro. Another battery 
of two 24-pounder gums aud two 8-inoh howitzers 
was likewise erected near the river to keep down 
the fire from the town. 

The first battery I have mentioned — that com- 
posed of three heavy guns and a howitzer — occu- 
pied the extreme left of Outi’am’s line. It was 
commanded by Major Moholson, R.B., of whose 
services at the A'lambagh I have already spoken, 
and protecting the guns was a party of the 1st 
Fusiliers under a very gallant and capable officer, 
Captain Salusbury. The guns had been unlimbered 
when Mcholson remarked that the hostile lines 
seemed abandoned by the rebels. Salusbury pro- 
posed to cross with a party of his men and ascer- 
tain the fact, but Nicholson considered it would he 
too hazardous to leave the guns without protection. 
At this conjuncture a young lieutenant of the 1st 
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Fusiliers, named Thomas Butler, and four privates, 
volunteered to go down to the luver-bank and 
signal their presence to the Highlanders of Adrian 
Hope’s brigade, who were discerned at a distance 
of about six hundred yards on the other side of 
tho river. They ran down accordingly ; but shout- 
ing and signalling were alike useless — they could 
attract no attention. It was very important to 
open the communication, and, all other means 
having failed, Butler did not hesitate an instant 
to try the last and the most hazardous. It was 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon ; the river was 
some sixty yards wide, its depth was consider- 
able, the stream was strong. But Butler, caring 
for no consequences, heedless of the chance that 
the batteries on the other side might be occupied, 
took o:ffi his coat and swam across. He landed 
in rear of the batteries, which he found un- 
occupied. Mounting the parapet of one of the 
works, he quickly attracted attention, and after 
some delay caused by the stupidity of a staff 
officer, who considered it would not be correct to 
occupy the abandoned works without special 
orders, the Highlanders and 4th Panjdb Rifles 
relieved Mm. During the time that Butler, Wet, 
cold, and unarmed, occupied the works, he was 
tivioo fired at by the distant enemy, but he did 
not leave them to swim back until he had made 
them over to the men of Adrian Hope’s brigade. 
For his cool gallantry on this occasion Butler 
received the Victoria Gross. 

Outram’s movement on the 9th had thus an- 
swered every expectation. He ocohpied the left 
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bank of tlie Qiiuifci as far as tlio Badskab. Bdgk; 
the hostile baitories on the other side of the river 
were cuhlacled. The onoiuy' were completely 
taken in reverse. I propose now to show how, 
on that same clay, the 9bh, Sir Colin Campbell 
profited by Oiitram’s manoeavres. 

The Oommander-in-Ohief had waited patiently 
in his position at the Dilkilsha whilst Outram, 
on the 6th, the 7th, and the 8th, was executing 
the manoeuvres which were the necessary pre- 
liminaries of the attack on the 9th, just de- 
scribed. Bai’ly ou the morning of that day the 
guns and mortars, which, by Sir Colin’s orders, 
had been placed in position on the Dilkhsha pla- 
teau during the preceding night, opened a very 
heavy fire on the Martini^re. This fire was main- 
tained until, about 2 p.m., the hoisting of the 
British ensign on the roof of the little room on 
the second storey of the Yellow IIouso, made it 
clear to Sir Colin that Outram’s attack had suc- 
ceeded. Then, without the slightest delay, he 
launched Adrian Hope’s brigade (the 4th), sup- 
ported by the 53rd and 90th Regiments, the whole 
commanded by Lugard, against the Martinibre, 
The effect of Outram’s work that afternoon then 
became quickly apparent. The enfilading fire 
from the batteries which he had erected had 
eansed the abandonment of a post which other- 
wise would have offered a strenuous resistauce. 
It fell, so to speak, without a blow. The rebels, 
who had withdrawn their guns, fled precipitately 
across the river. The British loss was extremely 
small; and but for the fact that the returns re- 
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cord a dangerous wound inflicted by a rauslcci 
ball on tbe gallant William. Peel,* tliey would be 
too slight to bo specially recorded. 

Not content with tbe capture o£ tbe Martiiiicre, 
Adrian Hope’s brigade pushed onwards. Tbe 
4tb Punjab Eifles, gallantly led by Wylde, sup- 
ported by tbe 42nd Highlanders, climbed up tbe 
inti'onobment abutting on tbe Gumti, and pro- 
ceeded to sweep down tbe whole line of hostile 
works till close to the vicinity of Banks’s bouse. 
It was to this brigade that tbe men belonged 
who occupied tbe fortified place which tbe gallant 
Butler bad stormed aingle-handed. This and tbe 
works forming a line from tbe Q-'dmti to a point 
not far from Banks’s bouse were occupied diu’ing 
tbe night by Adrian Hope’s brigade and tbe 53rd 
Eegimeut. 

The work of tbe 9tb bad, then, resulted in suc- 
cess on both tbe lines of operation. Outram, esta- 
bbsbing himself on one side of the parallelogram, 
had made it possible for Sm Colin to push up tbe 
other side of it — and this be bad effectively done. 

Tbe next day, tbe 10th, Ontram intended to be 
a day of preparation rather than of conflict. The 
rebels being in considerable force in tbe suburbs 
in bis front, be wished to strengthen tbe position 
be bad already gained. But tbe rebels, fully 
aware now of the danger threatening them from 
across tbe Gdmti, came on in considerable force 

• “ He went ont with Ms outer walls of the Maftini^re, 
naual nonolialance to fiud a. when be was shot in the tbigb 
statable plane for some guns by a mnsbet ball." — 2 ab 
to be posted to breanb tbe Shamon’a Brigade in India, 
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and attacked a picket keld bj tlie 79th High- 
landers. They were, howovci', repulsed with 
loss, and the work designed by Outrana pro* 
ceoded thenooforward undisturbed. To ensure 
its rapid execution, the cavalry under liope Grant 
patrolled the vicinity of the camp. This patrol- 
ling produced occasional conflicts with detached 
parties of the rebels, and in one of these Major 
Sandford of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, an officer 
of much promise, was killed. Throughout this 
day Outram’s batteries at the mosque west of the 
Chakar Kothi played on Hazratganj and the 
Kaisar Bagh. 

The same day tho Commander-in- Chief con- 
tented himself by completing the work of the 
previous evening by the storming and occupation 
of Banks’s house. This was accomplished by 
Lngard with the troops already indicated, and 
with but trifling loss. 

By the evening of the 10th two sides of tho 
parallelogram wero all but completely occupied. 
The attempt to pierce its centre — to force the line 
stretching from Banks’s house to a point beyond 
the Kaisar Bagh — was now to be made. Strong 
as were the buildings which constituted the value 
of that inner line, the position of Outram on the 
opposite bank of the Gflmti, and of Sir Colin 
Campbell now firmly established across the canal, 
having in Banks’s house a post strong for attack, 
caused the chances to be very much in favour of 
the assailants. Bor whilst Outram enfiladed the 
enemy’s works on one side. Sir Colin was now 
able to turn them on the other. 
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In pursuance of the plan already indicated, 
Ontram was directed to employ the evening and 
night of the 10th in establishing batteries which 
should rake the enemy’s works, and annoy the 
Kaisar Bagh with a fire vertical and direct. He 
was also instructed to resume his offensive move- 
ment on the morning of the 11th hy attacking 
the positions covering the iron and stone hridges 
— the former leading to the Residency, the latter 
to the Maohi Bawan — and, by carrying them, to 
command the iron bridge from the left bank of 
tlie river. 

Outram carried ont these instructions to the 
letter. He established during the night batteries 
which bore, in the manner prescribed, on the 
Mess-house and on the Kaisar Bagh. On tho 
11th, shortly after daylight, he led Walpole’s 
column — the right — (79th Highlanders, 2iid and 
3rd hattahons Rifle Brigade, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
G-ibbons’s light field battery, and two 24-pounders) 
to gain a position commanding the iron bridge. 
The column, covered by the Rifles, worked its 
way through the suburbs till it reached a mosque 
within an enclosnre at the point where the road 
from the Badshah Bfigh joins the main road to 
cantonments, about half a mile from the iron 
bridge. The place being very defensible, Walpole 
left there the 1st Fusiliers, and proceeded towards 
the stone bridge. On his way to this bridge he 
surprised and captured the camp of Hashmat Ali 
CModri of Sandfla, with that of the mutinous 15th 
Irregulars, took two gims and their standards, and 
killed many of those soldiers faithless to their salt. 
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Sending Q-ould Wesion witli a troop of tlio Bays to 
out off the fugitives from Makkagauj — a Bcrvico 
efficiently performed — Outram pushed on, without 
serious opposition, to the head of the stone bridge. 
Finding, however, that it was commanded by the 
enemy’s guns, as well as by musketry fire from 
several high and stone-built houses from the op- 
posite side of the river, he deemed it more prudent 
to retire to the mosque at the cross roads, there 
to remain till the operations I am about to record 
had been completed. He then fell back on his 
camp behind tho Badshah Bagh. 

Meanwhile the left column (23rd Fusiliers, 2nd 
Panjab Infantry, two 24-po'under guns, and throe 
field battery guns), commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pratt, starting twonty minutes after tho 
right column, had mot with considerable oppo- 
sition, and, being exposed to the fire of a hostile 
battery from the right sido of the river, suffered 
considerable loss. It succeeded, however, in oc- 
cupying all the houses down to the river’s bank 
and the head of the iron bridge, to the right of 
which the two 24-pounder guns were placed in 
battery. It was a difficult and dangerous opera- 
tion, and though it succeeded, it cost Outram the 
hves of two of his most gallant officers, Captain 
Thynne of the Eifle Brigade, and Lieutenant Moor- 
som, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- C-eneral, a 
soldier of remarkable talent and promise. He was 
guiding the column, and was hilled whilst recon- 
noitring in front of it. 

It may be convenient, for the sake of clearness, 
here to add that the positions taken up by Out- 
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Book XI. ram on the 11th continued to be occupied by him 
ohap^ix. during ihoao 

MarchTi- 15 . carried out, with vigour and accuracy, 

the purpose he had in view — tho maintenance of 
an. enfilading fire, raking the positions which the 
Comnaandor-in-Ohief was assailing* on the other side 
of the river. Having been reinforced on the 12th by 
four 18-pounder guns, two lO-inoh howitzers, and 
five 10-inoh and four 5|-inch mortars, he erected, 
in addition to the batteries already enumerated, 
three more to play on the Eaisar Bdgh; and 
when that strong place fell, as I am about to re- 
count, on the morning of the 14th, he turned the 
fire of those batteries against the Residency and 
the buildings to the right of the bridge. It can 
easily be conceived the enormous assistance ren- 
dered to the main attack by this heavy enfilading 
fire, maintained without the slightest intermis- 
sion. It had been possible to do even more, but 
he was hampered, as I shall show in its propei' 
place, by restrictions to action placed on him by 
the Oommander-in- Chief. 

narohio, J now rstum to Sir Colin. I left him, on 
the evening of the 10th, established on the 
city side of the canal on a line stretching 
from the Gumti to Banks’s house. Whilst the 
Chief Engineer, Brigadier Robert ISTapier, main- 
tained a heavy fire from Banks’s house on the 
works in front — especially on the block of 
palaces known as the B^gam Kothi — Lugard, 
bringing forward his right, occupied, without 
Ko'X-** Sikandar Bagh— famous in Sir 

pfei, Colin's first advance for the splendid gallantry 
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of Evrart and Cooper and tbeir dozen followers, 
Higltlanders and Sikhs — and then prepared to 
work his way to the Shah Najif. His operations 
were greatly facilitated by the noble daring of 
three engineer officers attached to his column, 
Medley, Lang, and Oarnegy. 

From three to four hundi’ed yards to the right 
front of the Sikaudar Bagh stood an isolated 
building high on a mound overlooking thd river, 
called the Kaddam Rasul. Beyond this again, 
but in close vicinity to it, was the Shah Napf, 
the building which, in Sir Colin’s first advance, 
had almost made him falter, and the capture of 
which was due to the keen observation and happy 
audacity of Sergeant Baton* and Adrian Hope. 
Both these posts wore immediately outsido the 
enemy’s third line of works, which ran in front of 
the Moti Mahal, the old Mess-house, and the Tdrd 
Kotlii. Lang, noticing that the two posts I have 
referred to, the Kaddam Rasdl and the Shah jSTajif, 
were very quiet, proposed to his companions that 
they should reconnoitre, and possibly occupy, them. 
The three officers at once set out, followed by 
four native sappers. Creeping quietly up to the 
Kaddam Rastil, they found it abandoned. Enter- 
ing it and ascending the httle winding staircase, 
they looked down into the garden of the Shah 
Kajif. This seemed also abandoned. But not 
liking to make, with four men, an attack, which, 
if the interior of the place were occupied, would 
certainly fail, the engineers, leaving the four 
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sappers to guard, their conquest, returned to the 
Sikaiidar Bagh to ask for men to take the Shah 
iSTajlf. The oflicer commanding at that post de- 
clined, however, to take upon himself a responsi- 
bility from which, in the case of the Kadclam 
Easul, the engineers had not flinched, where- 
upon Medley rode to Banks’s house to obtain an 
order from Lugard. This was at once granted, 
and Medley, returning, had placed at his disposal 
one hundred men. With these and fifty sappers, 
the engineers entered the place and found it 
abandoned. As it was but two hundred yards 
from the fine of intrenchments already spoken of, 
the engineers at once set to work to make it de- 
fensible on the side nearest the enemy, and, at 
Medley’s suggestion, one hundred men wore 
thrown into the place.* 

Whilst this operation was successfully con- 
ducted on the right, the guns from the heavy 
batteries on the left were pouring shot and shell 
on the Begam Kothi. The contiguous palaces 
known under this designation were extremely 
strong, capable, if well defended, of resisting for a 
very long time even the fighting power sent against 
them hy Sir Colin Campbell. But in warring 
against Asiatics, tbe immense moral superiority 
which assault gives to an assaulting party is an 
element which no general can leave out of eon- 

^ * Th]B deed of happy auda- veriatim from the statement 
city -was not mentioned in the of one of the actors, to whom 
despatehes. It was, however, it is uimecessary further to 
well Known m camp. My ao- refer, 
ooumi of it is taken almost 
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sidoration. Ti is true t]io.t on tliis occasion, about 
balf-past 3 o’cloclc in tbo afternoon, a breacb was 
effectod wbiob opened a way to stormers ; but tbe 
broach was so narrow, and the defences behind it 
were so strong, that if tlie men wbo lined them had 
been animated by a spirit similar to that which 
inspired the assailants, no general would have 
dared to attempt an assault.* As it was, though 
unaware of the extreme strength of the inner 
defences, Ltigard, on the breach being pronounced, 
gave, without besitatiou, tbe order to storm. 

The storming party consisted of those com- 
panions in glory, tlie 93rd Iligblandors and the 
4lh Panjdb Riflos. It was indeed fit that to 
the men who, in the previous Novombor, had 
stormed the Sikandar Bagh and carried the Shah 
Najif should be iutrustod tbe first difficult enter- 
prise of Sir Colin’s second movoinont on Lalchnao. 
Bortunate in their splendid disciplino, in their tried 
comradeship, in their ooufidonco each in the other, 
the '1th Panj4b Rifles and the 93rd Highlanders 
enjoyed the additional privilege of having as their 
leader one of the noblest men who ever wore 
the British uniform, the bravest of soldiers, and the 
most gallant of gentlemen. Those who had the 
privilege of intimate acquaintance with Adrian 
Hope will recognise the fitness of the description. 

The block of buildings to be stormed consisted 

* “ At the B(5gam’s palace had he known what lay before 
the defences were found, after the assaulting column he 
the capture of the place, so should have hesitated to give 
much stronger than could be the order for advance." — ■ 
observed or had been believed, Twelve Years of a Soldier’s 
that the G-eneral said that Life ‘Iji Ihdia, page 393, note, 

II. 25 
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of a number of palaces and couriyarcls, one witliin 
th .0 otliei', surrounded by a breastwork and deep 
ditcb. Tbe artillery fire bad breacbed tbe breast- 
work and tbe wall of tbe outer courtyard, but somo 
of tbe inner walls bad not been seriously injured. 
They were occupied by a considerable body of 
sopoys, probably exceeding ratber than short of 
five tbousand. 

At 4 o’clock in tbe afternoon Adrian Hope led 
Ids men to tbe assault, tbe 93rd leading, tbe 4tb 
Panjab Eifles in support. Tbe sepoys, not yet 
daunted, met tbeir assailants in tbe breach, and 
for a short time tbeir greatly superior numbers 
offered an obstacle difficult to pierce. But indi- 
vidual valour, inspbed by a determination to 
conq^uer, was not to be withstood. Tbe Adju- 
tant of the 93rd, Wilbam McBoan, cut or shot 
down eleven of tbe enemy with bis own band. 
His example was foEowed by many others. Tbe 
Panjabis, pressing on from behind, added to tbe 
weight of tbe attack. Tbeir behaviour excited 
tbe admiration of everyone. When a Highlander 
chanced to fall, bis native comrades rushed for- 
ward to cover bis body and avenge bis death. Tbe 
splendid rivalry of the two soon made itself felt. 
Forced back from tbe breach, tbe sepoys scarcely 
attempted to defend tbe strong positions yet re- 
maining to them. They seemed to have but one 
object — ^to save themselves for a future occasion. 
But the Highlanders and the Panjabis pressed 
them bard. Quarter was neither asked for nor 
given, and when the B6gam Kotbi was evacuated 
by the last survivor of tbe garrison, be left be- 
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Mnd him, within the space sniTonncled by the 
deoj) ditch of which I hayo spoken, six htindred 
corpses of his comrades ! It was “ the stornest 
struggle which occiirrod during the siege.” 

The capture of the Bcgam Kothi opened to the 
Chief Engineer, Brigadier Napier, the means of 
dealing destructive blows against the remaining 
positions of the enemy. It brought him inside the 
enemy’s works, and the enclosures the assailants 
had stormed now served as a cover from the 
enemy’s fire. “ Thenceforward,” says Sir Colin, 
in his report, “ he pushed his approach, with the 
greatest judgment, through the enclosures by the 
aid of the sappers and of heavy guns, the troops 
immediately occupying the ground as he advanced, 
and the mortars being moved from one position 
to another as ground was won on which they 
could bo placed.” 

The storming had boon efCootod with compara- 
tively small loss on tho side of the British. But 
amongsti those who fell was one who had made a 
name for himself as a most daring and able 
soldier. Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, was mor- 
tally wounded on this day. He had joined the 
storming party, had entered the breach with 
Robert Napier, and had been separated from him 
in the melee. He was not wounded during the 
storm ; but, after the breach had been gained, he 
rushed forward to hunt for sepoys who might be 
concealed in the dark rooms and corners of the 
palace. Coming suddenly upon a party of these, 

* Sir Oolin Campbell’s Official Eeporfc. 
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Book XI. |i 0 -^as fired at and mortally Tvounded. Tlio 
OHai^ix avenged liis death, for they bayo- 

MaioB To-ii. i^ehed every man of the group which had fired at 
him. 

My opinion of Hodson has been recorded in an 
early page of this volume. I have little to add 
to it. His abilities were great. As a partisan 
soldier he was not to be surpassed. But the 
needless slaughter of the princes of the House 
of Taimiir would seem to indicate that he was 
born more than a hundred years after the era when 
all his qualities would have obtained recognition. 
Trenck and his Pandours were too bloody and too 
savage for the civilisation of 1756 ; and Trenck 
was never accused of shooting unarmed prisoners. 
Position of The position of the assailing force on the even- 
the avemng 01 the llth was in oonsicleraDle advance or 

of tiie llth. pp occupied in the morning. It was now 

pushed forward to the Shah hfajif on the right, 
and it held the Begam Kothi on the left. Before 
the Kaisar Bagh could be assailed, the Mess-house, 
the Hazrat Granj, and the Imambdra had first to 
succumb. 

The Nipai On that day the Hipal troops, led by the Ma- 
troops anifs. Jang Bahadur, were brought into line. 

This reinforcement enabled Sir Colin Campbell, 
as I shall show, to extend the plan of his opera- 
tions on the succeeding days. 

The following day, the 12 th, was a day chiefly 
aomestothB for the engineers. Their work proceeded steadily 
ftwi (m tte surely. Some changes, however, were made 

in the disposition of the troops. Lugard’s divi- 
sion, the 2 nd, which had hitherto been in the 
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fi'oiit, was I’elieved by Franks’s, ibe 4t,h. Tbo 
ISTipal troops, too, wore brought into Hue, and 
ordered to advance on tbe British left, so as 
to hold the line of the canal beyond Banks’s 
house. 

The 13th was likewise an engineer’s day. 
Avoiding the main road, which was well de- 
fended by the enemy’s batteries, Napier pressed 
forward on a line about one hundred and twenty 
yards to its left and parallel to it, sapping 
through the houses, out of the line of the 
enemy’s fire. When necessary, the heavy guns 
opened breaches for his advance, and the sap- 
pers, supportod by the infantry, pushed on 
slowly but steadily, enlarging the breaches com- 
municating with the rear, so as to have a way 
ready for supports, should they bo roqtxired. The 
overw'-helming suporiority of the British artillery 
fire, supported as it was by Oatram’s enfilade 
and cross fire from the other side of the Grfimti, 
effectually prevented any soidous annoyance from 
the enemy’s guns. The rohela maintained, how- 
ever, from the neighbouring houses, a hot fire of 
musketry on the advance, to which the men 
forming the latter replied eSectively.* 

This day, too, the Mpal force, crossing the 
canal, moved against the suburb considerably to 
tbe left of Banks’s bouse. This operation drew 
the attention of a portion of the rebel force to 
that quarter at the same time that it covered the 
left of the British army. 
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890 HBANKS STOEMS THE IMAMBAEA. 

By the evening of the 13th the task assigned 
to the engineers had been completed. All the 
great buildings on the left up to the Imambara 
had been sapped through. The battery -wliich 
had been playing on the massive walls of that 
building had effected a breach, and it was hoped 
that it would be sufficiently practicable on tbe 
morrow to permit an assault. 

Early on the morning of the 14th, the heavy 
guns, at a distance of thirty yards, were still 
pounding at the breach — “the 8-inch shot, at 
this short distance, walking throngh three or four 
thick masonry walls in succession as if they had 
been so much paper.”* The enemy were reply- 
ing from the walls with musketry fire. At length, 
about 9 o’clock in the morning, the breach was 
reported practicable ; and the stormers, who had 
been drawn up, awaiting the signal, received the 
order to assault. 

The storming party was composed of sixty men 
of Brasyer’s Sikhs and two companies of the lOtli 
Boot, supported by the remainder of tho two 
regiments. These men, gallantly led, dashed at 
the breach with all the impetuosity of their pent- 
up energies. The defenders waited to receive 
them ; nor was it until after a very sharp struggle 
that they were forced back in disorder. Once 
forced hack, they fled as though panicj-stricken, 
and in a few minutes the Imfi,mbard was in the 
possession of the stormers. The support and 
reserve followed, completing the lodgment. In 


• Medley, 
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the assaiilt tlioj'o foil a, Tory gallatiL officor of the 
regiment of JJ'irozpilr, Oaptain Da Oosta, who had 
volunteered for this special sorvico. Ho had lived 
a life which had brought him many enemies, but 
the hostility of tho bitterest of them would have 
changed to admiration had they witnessed the 
heroic manner in which he led his men to the 
assault. 

The gain of the Imambara did not quench the 
zeal of the stormers. The rebels were in such 
ha,ste to save themselves that, emerging from the 
Imambara through the great gateway into the road, 
they ran as fast as they could to the Kaisar Bagh. 
Brasyer’s Sikhs, burning to avenge Da Costa’s 
death, dashed after them as they fled, and a few 
men of tho 10th joined in the pTxrsuili. Tollowing 
in a parallel line, a portion of the 90th, guided by 
the Deputy Assistant Adj utant-Q-onoral of the 
Division, Hemy Havelock, forced their way into a 
■\ialaoo which commanded three bastions of the 
AaiaarBdgh. Once in that position, they brought 
to bear upon the enemy’s gunners below them a 
fire so withering that one by one the guns were 
deserted, the last to fire being an 8 -inch howitzer, 
which was only abandoned under pressure not to 
he withstood. This daring act had the most im- 
portant consequences. By it the second line of 
the enemy’s defences, the line stretching from tho 
Gdmti, in front of the Mess-house, to the Imam- 
bara, was turned. Its defenders, panic-stricken 
at seeing their position thus taken in reverse, 
jiad no thought but to save themselves. Aban- 
doning, then, the second line, they ran into the 
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Book XI. 131111 dings yet intei’vcning liet-wocn tlio Iinaaibiirn 
Chaptoix. Kaisfir Bagli, aud from bcliind tlio walls 

Maroifk endeavoured to stay the further progress 

of our troops. Then it was that the ongiuoors 
proposed to suspend operations for tho day, and 
Brasyei-’s to pi’oceed hy the slower process of sap. But tho 
cTOrtyMd" the Sikhs of Brasyer’s regiment especially, 

acijouiing the -^qt^q not to be restrained. The joy of conquest 
aiaarBug . mastered every other feeling. Led hy 
Brasyer and Havelock, they effected an entrance 
into a bastion by a vacant embrasure, and forced 
their way, cheering, under a terrible fire into a 
courtyard adjoining the Kaisar Bagh, driving tho 
enemy before them. 

The sikhfl Seeing the possibilities before him — ^the chance 
of gaining the Kaisar Btigh at a blow — Havelock 
third imo of ran back to the detachment of the 10th Boot, 
commanded by Captain Annesley, and ordered it 
to the front. Obeying with alacrity, tho 10th 
dashed to the front and joined tho Sikhs. A 
portion of these latter, led by Brasyer, diminish- 
ing by casualties as they went, pushed daringly on, 
nor did they halt until, expelling the enemy before 
them, they had penetrated to the Ohm Basjhr, to 
‘■he rear of the Tara Kothi and Mess-house, thus 
ourning the third line of the enemy’s works. 

Aafc enemy, conpegated in numbers at not less 

liiis. than six thousand in the TAra Kothi and the Mess- 
house, now finding themselves taken in reverse, 
evacuated these buildings, and endeavoured to 
re-enter the city hy an opening in the further 
gateway of the Ohini Bdz4r. Had they succeeded 
in so doing, they would have out off Brasyer aud 
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liis gallant band, wbiob must then have been 
ovorwhehnod. But Havelock, advancing TviiJi 
sixty Sikhs, in support of Brasycr, promptly 
seized two adjoining bastions, and, turning the 
six guns found there on the enemy, so plied their 
masses, issuing from the positions above named, 
with round shot, grape, and musketry, that he 
stopped their dangerous movement and turned 
them back. 

This action assured the posts won by the ad- 
vanced j)arty. Gradually Havelock’s small body 
was strengthened by a company of the 90th, 
brought up by Colonel Purnell himself, and from 
that moment success was certain. 

By this time the fourth note sent by Havelock 
urging him to come on reached Franks, and that 
gallant officer at once pushed forward with every 
available man to aid the advanced parties. His 
arrival sboi’tly after with his supports, accom- 
panied by the Chief Engineer, made the position of 
the attacking party completoly solid. The only 
question now to be solved was, whether the ad- 
vantages already so wonderfully achieved should 
or should not be turned to account by the storm- 
ing of the Kaisar Bagh. 

Every consideration seemed to urge the attempt. 
Although that morning it had been intended to 
storm only the Imd.mbard, events had moved so 
quickly, the assailants had displayed so much energy 
and daring, the enemy had been so mastered by 
panic, that it seemed advisable to push on whilst the 
stormers were still eager, the rebels still dejected. 

Accordingly, after a brief consultation, Franks 
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3 & 4 ( THE KAISAB BAGB IS STORMED. 

and Napier resolved to piisli on. Heiiiforcements 
were seat for from tlie rear, and an order was 
despatclied to tlie troops at tlie Sikandar Biigli 
and tte Shak Najif on the right to push forward. 
The reinforcements soon came up, and whilst the 
troops on the right advanced and occupied, with 
but little resistance, the Moti Mahal, the Ohattar 
Manzil, and the T4rd Koti, Pranks sent his men 
through the court of Sadat All’s mosque into the 
Kaisar Bagh itself. The Kaisar Bhgh is a Teot- 
angular enclosure, made up of a series of courts 
and gardens, intei’spersed with marble summer- 
houses. These were still full of sepoys, who, 
from the roofs and from the summits of the 
houses in the adjoining enclosure, poured a 
heavy musketry fire on the invaders. But the 
British once within the garden, the game for 
which the rebels were struggling was lost, and, 
in a comparatively short space, those of them 
who had failed to escape lay dead or in death’s 
agony. 

Then began a scene of plunder, of which it is 
difficult to give an adequate description. The 
glowing words of an eye-witness, then in the 
zenith of a literary fame which still lives, 
mellowed by time and increased by experience, 
brings it, however, as vividly before the reader 
as words can bring a scene so rare and so 
terrible. “The scene of plunder,” wrote 
Bussell, “was indescribable. The soldiers had 
broken np several of the store-rooms, and 
pitched the contents into the court, which 
was lumbered with cases, with embroidered 
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clollis, gold and silvor brocade, ailvei* vessels, 
arms, banners, drums, sbawls, scarfs, musical 
instruments, mirrors, pictnros, books, accounts, 
medicine bottles, gorgeous standards, shields, 
spears, and a heap of things -which would make 
this sheet of paper like a catalogue of a broker’s 
sale. Through these moved the men, wild 
with excitement, ‘ drunk with plunder.’ T had 
often heard the phrase, but never saw the thing 
itself before. They smashed to pieces the fowl- 
ing-pieces and pistols to get at the gold mount- 
ings, and the stones set in the stocks. They 
burned in a fire, which they made in the centre of 
the court, brocades and embroidered shawls for 
the sake of the gold and silver. Ohina, glass, 
and jado they dashed to pieces in sheer wanton- 
ness ; pictures they ripped up, or tossed on the 
flames ; furniture shared the same fate. . . . 

Oh the toil of that day ! Never had I felt such 
exhaustion. It was horrid enough to have to 
stumble through endless courts which were 
like vapour baths, amid dead bodies, through 
sights worthy of the Inferno, by blazing walls 
which might be pregnant with mines, over 
breaches, in and out of smouldei’ing embrasures, 
across frail ladders, suffocated by deadly smells 
of rotting corpses, of rotten ghee, or vile native 
scents ; but the seething crowd of camp-followers 
into which we emerged in Hazratganj was some- 
thing worse. As ravenous, and almost as foul as 
vultures, they were packed in a dense mass in 
the street, afraid or unable to go into the 
palaces, and, like the birds they resembled. 
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896 OUTBAM DESTBBS TO OEOSS THE IRON TUtTIKlK. 

waiting till tlie figlit was done to prey on tlioir 
plunder.”* 

Tlie day’s work was over. A work groat, un- 
expected, and, in every sense of bke word, mag- 
nificent. The line which in the morning had 
stretched from the Shah Najif to Hazratganj 
now ran from the Ohattar Manzil to the Resi- 
dency side of the Kaisar Bagh. Two strong 
defensive lines of works, garrisoned by thirty 
thonsand to forty thousand men, had been turned, 
and the great citadel on which the second of 
those two lines rested had itself been stormed ! 

It was a great, even a magnificent work, but it 
might, and ought to, have been greater. Its 
greatness and magmfi.cence were due mainly to 
the Sikhs and the 10th Root, to the gallant 
leading of Havelock and Brasyer, the confident 
daring of Tranks, and the shill of Napier — its 
want of completeness is attributable solely to Sir 
Colin Campbell and Mansfield. How this was so 
I shall explain in a few words. 

In a previous page I have narrated how, on 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th, Outram continued to 
occupy his positions on the left bank of the Gdmti 
commanding the direct approaches to the iron 
bridge, but restricted from further movement in 
that direction by the orders of the Commander- 
in- Chief. The iron bridge led across the river to 
a point not far from the Residency. Now, when, 
on the 16th, the stormers under Tranks attacked 
the Imdmbai’dr, and, pushing onwards, dashed 
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against tlio Kaiaar Bagli, the enormous effect 
wliicli wonld luivo lioon produood by tbo crossing 
of the rivor and tho ponetrating into the very 
heart of tho onciny by Outrani’s division, may be 
imagined. Ontram wished to carry out such an 
operation, and applied to the Oommander-in- Chief 
for permission to do so. In reply he was informed 
by the Chief of tho Staff that he might cross by 
the iron bridge, but “ that he was not to do so 
if he thought he would lose a single man." A more 
extraordinary proviso never accompanied an order 
to advance given to a general in the presence 
of the enemy, ft was tantamount to an absolute 
prohibition. Outram had that afternoon recon- 
noitred the enemy’s position across tho river. liis 
plans wore laid, his troops were ready to attack, 
but ho saw that there was at least one gun on the 
bridge ; that tho bridgo iisolf was commanded by 
a largo moscpic and by houses which had been 
loop-holed ; and that tlie rebels, in anticipation of 
a forward movement on his part, had laid their 
batteries in such a manner as to render it difficult 
and dangerous. Not only, then, would he have lost 
one man, hut probably very many. On the other 
hand, the passage of the Grumti by Outram that 
afternoon wonld have been fatal to the enemy. 
It would have in a great measure intercepted 
their retreat. Their slain would have been counted 
by thousands, and, in all probability, the province 
of Oudh would have immediately succumbed. 
The rebels who escaped on the 14th were the 
rebels who fell back on the forts and strong 
places of the province, there to renew the re- 
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398 OOMMBJfTS ON SIB OOLIN’s BBPBY. 

sistanoe wliicli had broken down in the capital. 
Had they been out off, that resistance would not 
have been I 

That they were not attacked in thoir retreat 
was due solely to Sir Colin’s order to Ouiram not 
to advance if the advance would cost him tho life 
of one single -man. Why the hands of a gallant 
soldier like Outram were thus tied is a question 
which has not been answered. True it is that Sir 
Colin had only contemplated on the 14th an attack 
on the Imamhar^, Tho Haisar Biigh, in his pro- 
gramme, was reserved for the day following. But 
he had sufficient experience of war to be aware that 
the unexpected is always possible, and knowing 
that, he committed a grave error when he restricted 
the action of a lieutenant occupying a position 
which, under certain circumstances, could be made 
fatal to the enemy. In the camp the order was 
attributed to the counsels of Mansfield ; but the 
responsibility rested, and still resLs, with Sir Colin. 

To return. The 14th, as we have seen, had 
been a day devoted entirely to work, and to little 
but work. It was necessary to take early measures 
to consolidate the progress which had then been 
made. To this end the 15th was devoted — on the 
right bank of the Giimti. Tinder the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief powder was removed, mines 
were destroyed, and mortars were fixed for the 
further bombardment of the positions still held by 
the rebels on the line of advance, up the right 
bank of the river, and in the heart of the city. 

On the left bank it was different, Here two 
movements were ordered, both of which would 
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liave been more offcotivo if directed the previous 
day. Sir Ooiin, souBiblo now that tbe door oC 
retreat bad boon loft too open to tbe enemy, 
despatobed Hope Grant, with eleven hundred 
cavalry and twelve borse artillery guns, to pursue 
them along tbo Sitapur road. Brigadiei’ Camp- 
bell was likewise directed to move with bis in- 
fantry brigade, some guns, and fifteen hundred 
cavalry from tbe Alambagb on tbe Sandlla road. 
Heitber of these operations came to anything. 
Tbe rebels bad taken neither tbe Sandila nor 
i he Sitapfir road, and tbe only effect of tbe two 
movements, combined with a third on tbe 16tb, 
to which I am about to refer, was to leave open 
to tbeni tbe road to Fakabad, by wbicb more than 
twenty thousand of them eventually escaped. 

The ihird movement was mado by Outram. 
That general wuia directed on tbo 16tb to cross 
tbe Gfimti, near tbo Sikandar Bfigb, with Doug- 
las’s brigade, tbe 5tb, (23rd, 79tli Highlanders, 
1st Fusiliers), and join the Oommander-in- Chief 
at the Kaisar Btlgb, leaving Walpole’s brigade 
still in its position on tbe left bank watching tbe 
iron and stone bridges. 

Outram crossed tbe Giimti by a bridge of 
casks, far removed from the fire of the enemy, 
near the Sikandar Bdgb, and, joined by tbe 20tb 
BiCgiment and Brasyer’s Sikhs, marched towards 
tbe Kaisar Bagb by a road, made tbe previous day 
by tbe sappers. On tbe v?ay Sir Colin rode out 
to tbe force and gave bis final instructions to 
Outram. These were to push on through the 
Residency, take tbe iron bridge in reverse, and 
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then, advancing a mile lurther, lo storm Iho 
Machhi Bawan and the great Tmambiira. 

Outram pushed on at once, passed through tlic 
Kaisar Bagh, and then moved straight on the 
Eesidency. As his little force neared the vene- 
rated and battered defences of that monument of 
British valour, the 23rd leading, it was assailed 
by a fire of musketry from the line of posts which 
Aitkeu and Anderson, Sanders and Boilean, Grray- 
don and Gould Weston, and many noble men had 
defended so long and so bravely. But now the 
positions were inverted. Then the assailants vfere 
Asiatics, the defenders mostly Englishmen. Now 
Asiatics defended, Englishmen assailed. The 
difference showed itself in a remarkable manner. 
For whereas in the former case the Englishmen 
defended themselves, unassisted, for eighty-fonr 
days, in the latter the Asiatics were disposed of 
in less than half an hour. One charge of On tram’s 
division, and the enemy fled, panio-strinken and 
panting, from the classic ground. 

The 23rd pursued the fleeing rebels, followed 
by Brasyer’a Sikhs and the 1st Fusiliers. Two 
companies of the 23rd under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bell, guided* by Gould Weston, pressed rapidly 
forward, and, taking the enemy’s defences in 
reverse, captured the gun of which I have 
spoken as commanding the passage across the 
iron bridge. The force then pushed on, taking in 
reverse the batteries between the two bridges. 

^ Outram s dsspatcli. — one for "wliicli Iris kuowlsdu© 
Tfus vraa a duty ofteu as- of the localities peculiarly 
aiguad. to Captain Weston, fitted Mm. 
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Meanwliile Major Cotter ci’owncd tlie Ecatdenoy 
lioight with a field battery of Madi'as Artillery, 
and opening a heavy fire on tho Maohhi Bawan, 
maintained it till he was relieved by two 68- 
ponnder guns of the Naval Brigade. After 
these had played with effect for some time on 
the devoted place, the lat Fusiliers and Brasyer’s 
Sikhs were sent farward to finish the work. This 
they did without diificnlty, and the Maohhi Bhwan 
and great Iindmbara fell into their hands, the 
enemy abandoning seven guns. In this advance 
Captain Salusbury of the 1st Fusiliers and Lieu- 
tenant MacGregor,* doing duty with that regi- 
ment, greatly distinguished themselves. 

Whilst these operations were successfully pro- 
gressing on the right bank of tho Giimti, a number 
of the enemy, driven from the Residency and 
other places, poured over the stone bridge, and, 
the better to cover thoir design of retreating on 
Faizabdd, made a strong attack on Walpole’s 
pickets. The attack was repulsed, but the rebels 
made good them retreat. 

A more serious counterblow had been attempted 
in another quarter. 

The garrison of the Alamhagh had been re- 
duced by the number of troops withdrawn by 
Sir Colin to less than a thousand men of all arms. 
These were made up of about four hundred in- 
fantry, the Military Train, a small detachment of 
the 7th Hussars, and some artillery. The post 
was commanded by Brigadier Franklyn. 

* No-w Colonel MaDGregoi, OB., O.S.I., O.IE., autlior of NarraKne 
of a Journey through tlKf Province of Khorassan, &o. &o. 

n. 
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At 9 o’clock on tlie morning of ilio IGtli tlie 
rebels came down in considerable masses, of tlie 
three arms. 'W’inlst their infantry menaced 
the front of the British position their cavalry 
and artillery endeavoured to force back the 
left flank, and to get round it, with the view of 
giving their infantry the opportunity they were 
awaiting. 

To meet this movement Franklyn ordered four 
guns and the Military Train and cavalry, under 
Robertson, to the village in the rear of his posi- 
tion, whilst to Olpherts and the four guns which 
remained to Mm he entrusted the defence of 
his left. 

These arrangements were made just in time. 
The rebels had been coming on boldly, but no 
sooner did Olpherts sweep the plain with his guns 
than their cavalry first halted, and then began to 
retire. A few of them did indeed make a sudden 
dash at the left front picket, and even entered 
the village in which it was, but eventually these, 
too, followed the example of their comrades. 

Meanwhile the main body of the infantry at- 
tacked the front, throwing out skirmishers, and 
advancing beyond the British rifle-pits. But 
Yincent Eyre, who commanded the whole of the 
artillery, arranged his guns in such a manner as 
to rake their whole line from left to right, whilst 
the infantry brigade, commanded by Brigadier 
Stisted, waited for them to oome on. 

The fire of the guns first checked the rebels 
and then drove them back ; but the fact that the 
attack began at 9 o’clock and ceased only at half- 
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past one will give some idea of its determined 
nature. 

Two days previously, tte 14tli, tiie Oommander- 
in-OMef had requested Jang Bahadur and tho 
Nipalese to move to his left, up the canal, and 
take in reverse the positions which, for three 
months, the rebels had occupied in front of the 
Alambagh, the garrison of which was now reduced 
to two regiments. Jang Bahadur carried out the 
instructions conveyed to him with ability and 
success. One after another the enemy’s positions, 
from the Ohdr Bdgh bridge up to the Residency, 
with their guns, fell into his hands. This opera- 
tion, which effectually covered, as it was carried 
out, the Commauder-in-Ohief’s left, occupied 
several days. The losses the Nipal chief expe- 
rienced were inconsiderable.’* 

The l7tli, Outram, pursuing his onward course, 
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* Jang BaMdur’s success- 
ful advance was memorable 
for tbe recoveiy from capti- 
vity of two English ladies — 
Miss Jachson and Mrs. Orr. 
In the first volume of this 
history (note, page 389) I have 
given a sketch of the adven- 
tures of the Sitiipfir fngitives, 
and have told how it was 
that on the 17th March only 
two of these, Mrs. Orr and 
Miss Jackson, survived. On the 
20thMarch two British officers 
attached to the Nipill troops, 
Captain McReill and Lieu- 
tenant Bogie, when exploring 
some deserted streets near the 
Kaisai' Bagh, were informed 
bj a friendly native of 


the place in which the two 
ladies were confined. They 
at once procured the aid of a 
party of fifty Nipdlose, and 
after walking through nan'ow 
streets — about half a nfile — 
they reached a house occupied 
by one Wajid All, an officer 
of the old Court. In a room 
within the house they found 
the two ladies dressed in 
Oriental costume. They at 
once procured a palanquin, 
and notwithstanding the op- 
position thi’eatened by a body 
of ruffians who would have 
prevented the rescue, they 
conveyed the ladies in safety 
to the camp of Jang BahA- 
dffi. 


Oft * 
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Book SI. ocoupied, Without resistance, in the morning, 
Ohaptois. Husoni Mosque and the Daolat Khana. In 

MaroKiV aftemoou he moved, with, a hrigado (Middle- 

ba forward tou’s field battery, two 8-inch howitzers, one 
TOthrmh company native sappers, wing 20th Foot, wing 
23rd Foot, wing 79th Highlanders, Brasyer’s 
Sikhs), to occupy a. block of buildings known 
as Sharl-u-Daola’s house. The enemy made no 
resistance, bub hastily evacuated the place. The 
success, however, w'as marred by a deplorable 
accident, In the courtyard in rear of the Jamma 
Masjid, impeding tho progress of the troops, nine 
carts, laden with gunpowder packed in tin cases 
and leather bags, were found. Outram directed 
Captain Clarke and Lieutenant Brownlow of the 
Engineers to remove the carts, and to dispose of 
the powder by throwing it into a largo and deep 
An eipiosion ^^611. If the Order had hoen carefully carried out 

Canties loss 

of life. n .0 accident could possibly have occurred. But it 

is supposed that in the course of the operation a 
tin case struck the side of the well near the 
surface and ignited. The fire communicated itself 
to the powder in the carts, and caused an ex- 
plosion, which resulted in the death of the two 
officers and about thirty men. Others were also 
injured, more or less seriously. 

Portlier pM, Qn igth, Outram’s advanced post (a picket 

istu. of the 20th under Lieutenant Gordon) cleared 
the houses and streets in front of it, though not 
without meeting a sharp opposition from the 
enemy. In carrying out this operation they cap- 
tured a very fine brass 9-pounder gun, loaded to 
the muzele with grape, and. pomteej. down the 
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street wliio’h they had to clear. The eneiny, 
howeTer, abandoned it on thoir advance, without 
discharging it. 

It had become known during these last two 
days, to the Commander-in-Ohief, that the rebels 
had occupied, to the number of from eight to 
nine thousand, the Miisa Bagh, a large palace 
with gardens and enclosures, standing in the 
midst of an open country filled with trees, about 
four miles to the north-west of Lakhnao, near 
the right bank of the Griimti. These rebels were 
believed to be animated by the presence of the 
B^gam and her sou, and of the more desperate 
leaders of the revolt. Sir Colin Campbell was 
resolved, now that all the strong points in the 
city itself were in his hands, to expel them from 
this last stronghold. 

On the morning of the 19th, therefore, Outram, 
under instructions from Sir Colin, marched against 
the Mdsa B4gh. His force consisted of two 
squadrons of the 9th Lancers; one company 
Eoyal Artillery ; one company native sappers ; 
Middleton’s field battery ; two IS-pounders, two 
8-inch howitzers, four 8-inoh mortars, under 
Captain Oarleton, B.A. ; three companies 20th 
Regiment ; seven companies 23rd Regiment ; 
79th Highlanders and 2nd Panjab Infantry. 
Whilst this force marched against tho place 
from the advanced positions in the city, Sir 
Hope Grrant, still on the left hank of the Hfimti, 
was directed to cannonade it, and, on the enemy 
being dislodged, to fall upon those who should 
attempt to cross the river; at the same time 
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Brigadier Oampbell of tie Bays was ordered to 
take up, with a brigade of infantry, fifteen buri' 
dred cavalry, and a due proportion of guns, a 
position on the left front of the Miisa Bagh, 
ready to pounce upon the rebels when Outram 
should expel them from their stronghold. The 
Nipalese troops were likewise directed to enter 
the city, from the Ohdi’bdgh line of road, towards 
the rear of the Hiiseni Mosque. This time it was 
hoped and believed there would be no fugitives. 
But again expectation was baulked. 

Between Oulram’s advanced posts and the 
Milaa Bdgh there stood, near the Gao Ghat, on 
the Gitmti, a house belonging to the last prime 
minister of Oudh, the Nawab Ali Nakki Khdn, at 
the time a prisoner in Calcutta. A company of 
the 79th, led by Lieutenant Bvereth, attacked 
and drove the rebels from this place. Outram’s 
further advance was delayed nearly two hours by 
tbe necessity of breaking through a thick wall. 
When at last this obstacle was removed, the 
troops pushed on through the suburbs to the 
Miisa Bagh. Here the enemy appeared in great 
strength, hut on Ontram threatening their flanks, 
at the same time that his gnus opened fire on 
their front, they hastily abandoned the place, 
leaving behind them two guns, which had been 
posted to protect the approaches to it. 

They fled by the line which Oampbell should 
have commanded. But where was Campbell? 
“ With Ins large force of cavalry and artillery,” 
writes Sir Hope Grant, “there .was a splendid 
opportunity for cutting off the large masses of 
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fugitive rebels, yet nearly all were allowed to 
escape.” Tlio gallantry of Colonel Hagart, 
splendid as it was, was far from atoning for tlie 
mistakes of his ckief. I proceed to show the 
manner in which it was displayed. 

Close to the position taken up by Campbell was 
a village with a small mud fort, of which the 
enemy had taken possession. To dislodge them 
Campbell sent a troop of the 7th Hussars, some 
of Hodson’s Horse, a few of the 78th, and two of 
Tombs’ guns, the whole under the command of 
Colonel James Hagart of the 7th Hussars. A 
couple of shells had been fired into the fort, when 
the rebels, to the nnnaber of fifty, rushed out and 
made a dash at the guns. Hagart ordered the 
7th to charge; but before they could be put in 
motion, the three troop officers, Slade, Wilkin, 
and Banks, wore out down, the latter mortally 
wounded, Tho loss of their officers took the men 
by surprise, when Hagart dashed at the rebels, 
who were hacking Banks as he lay on the ground, 
shot three with a revolver, and knocked over a 
fourth with the hilt of his sword, which was tied 
to his wrist by a silk pocket-handkerchief. His 
men quickly rallied round him, and killed every 
one of the enemy. 


* Hope Grant’s Sepoy War. 
Sir Hope Grant furtlier adds 
regarding Hagart’s daring 
exploit: “ Everytting about 
him bore traces of his gallant 
struggle. His saddle and his 
horse were slashed about both 
in front and behind, his mar- 


tingale was divided, his 
sword-hilt dented in, the 
poelret-handierchief severed 
as clearly as with a razor, and 
a piece of the shin of his 
ri^t hand out away.” — Sir 
Hope Grant recommended 
Hagart for the Victoria Cross. 
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THs was almost the solitary acliievement of 
Oamplieirs fine brigade. No attempt whatever 
was made by liim to cut oif the fleeing enemy. 
His conduct was ofiicially attributed to his having 
lost his way. “ But,” records an officer who 
wrote of these occurrences the year following 
that in which they took place, “ his error appears 
to have partaken of wilfulness. He moved his 
force in utter disregard of the statement of his 
guides, in opposition to the protestations and 
explanations of all to whose information and 
advice he was bound to listen.”^ Consequently 
the greater number of the rebels escaped. 

Not, however, all. Outram, keenly alive to 
the necessity of following up a victory, no sooner 
noticed that the rebels were abandoning the Milsa 
Bagh, than he detached in pursuit two squadrons 
of the 9th Lancers, which had in anticipation 
taken np a position on the enemy’s left flank. 


Assuredly no man more de- 
serred it. He alone rescued 
Banks, ttougii in the end 
Banks died of his wounds; 
he gave the cue to his men 
when the sudden loss of the 
troop ofOioera had for a mo- 
ment staggered them. The 
reason why the recommenda- 
tion was not attended to is, 
to say the least, curious. 
“ Sir Ooliu Campbell, ” writes 
Sir Hope, “ did not, however, 
forward the recommendation, 
M considered the reioa/rd am, 
inapjiropriaie one /or an officer 
of so^ high a rank cm Saga/rt,’’ 
The itaHos are my own. 


* Calcidia Mevi&ui, March 
1859; Art. “The Campaign 
of 18S7-8.’’ The writer 
continues: “But whatever 
may have been the cause of his 
erratic proceedings, whether 
they were accidental or 
whether they were worthy of 
blame, we believe that the 
mischief which resulted from 
them was incalculable ; that to 
them is attributable such or- 
ganization as the enemy were 
enabled to maintain, and the 
perseverance and pertinacity 
with which they still carried 
on a guerilla warfare with the 
British.” 
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For four miles the men of tMs splendid regiment, 
despite of the obstacles o:Sored by nullahs almost 
impassable and ravines difficult for horsemen, 
pursued the enemy, nor did they desist till they 
had captured six guns, and killed about a hun- 
dred of the foe. 

Nor were the 9th Lancers alone in the chase. 
The field artillery and infantry followed them in 
support as rapidly as possible, and captured the 
remaining four guns of the twelve possessed by 
the rebels that morning. 

After this decided success Outram left the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry in occupation of the Musa Bfigh, 
and returned to his positions of the previous 
day. 

The following day copies of Lord Canning’s 
Oudh proclamation were received in camp. That 
proclamation professed to confiscate the whole 
proprietary right in the soil of Oudh, save in the 
case of six comparatively inferior chiefs. To 
rebel landowners who should at once surrender 
to the Government immunity from death and 
imprisonment was promised, provided only that 
they could show they were guiltless of unprovoked 
bloodshed. To those who had protected British 
lives special consideration was promised. 

Of the proclamation itself I shall speak in 
another place. I will only refer here to the 
effect it produced in the camp. It arrived just 
when the city of Lakhnao had been gained, but 
when Oudh was still in insurrection, and when 
the rebel army, which had vainly defended the 
city, had cast itself on the provinces, there to 
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offer a fresTa resistance. Every leading man wlio 
liad taken a part in tke campaign was struck with 
the impolicy, at such a moment, of disinheriting 
a whole people, that people being still armed and 
in the field. “I have not,” wrote Dr. Russell,* 
who was attached to the headquarter staff, “heard 
one voice raised in its defence ; and even those 
who are habitually silent, now open their mouths 
to condemn the policy which must perpetuate the 
rebellion in Oudh.” Owing to the urgent re- 
monstrance of Sir James Outram, authority was 
given to insert in the proclamatioh a qualifying 
clause, by virtue of which a further indulgence 
was held out to those who would throw themselves 
on British mercy, a claim to which would be 
strengthened by aid which might be given in 
the restoring of peace and order. But the 
other clauses remained. 

Something remained to be effected even in the 
city itself. The Moulvi — the most obstinate of 
the rebel leaders — ^had returned to Lakhnao ; he 
was still there, at Shadatganj, in its very heart, 
occupying, with two guns, a strongly fortified 
building, whence he bade defiance to the British. 
To dislodge him, Lugard was detached, on the 
21st, with a portion of the division which had 
conquered the B4gam Kothi the first day of the 
attack. The troops employed were the 93rd 
Highlanders and the 4th Panj4h Rifles. Seldom 
did the rebels display so much pertinacity and 
resolution as on this occasion. They defended 


• My Diary in Ind/ia,—'W. H. Russell. 
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tliemselves most bravoly, and were not driven out 
until they had killed several men and severely 
wounded many others on our side. When at last 
they were dislodged, they were met by Brigadier 
Campbell’s brigade ol cavalry, this time on the spot, 
and were pursued, with considerable loss, for sis 
miles. The Moulvi, however, efiected his escape. 

The following night, that of the 22nd, Hope 
Grant was ordered out at midnight with a strong 
force (two troops horse artillery, two 18 -pounders, 
two howitiiers, four Oohorn mortars, nine hundred 
cavalry, and four regiments of infantry) to attack 
the enemy, reported to be four thousand strong, 
at Kdrsi, a small town twenty-five miles from 
Lakhnao, on the Faizabtld road. The mistake of 
a guide delayed the march, but at 4 a.m. on the 
23rd Kfirsi was sighted. The enemy did not 
wait an assault, but, on tho appearance of the 
British troops, began to evacuate the town. 
Upon this Hope Grant sent his cavalry at them. 
Two squadrons of the Panjab Cavahy under 
Captain Browne,* and a party of Watson’s Horse 
led by Captain Cosserat, dashed at them. “ Cap- 
tain Browne, who commanded,” wrote Sir Hope 
Grant, in his diary, “ seeing some guns moving 
off, charged the rebels in the most magnificent 
style. Pive times he rode clean through them, 
killing about two hundred, and taking thirteen 
guns and a mortar. His unfortunate adjutant, 
Lieutenant Macdonald, was shot dead in the act 
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* Ilow Major- General Sir manding in a portion of Af- 
S. Browne, T.O., O.B., com- ghdnistan. 
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of cutting down a sepoy. Captain Oossorat was 
siiot througli tlie face, and died siiortly after.” 

The enemy liaving boon pursued for some time, 
Hope Grant returned to Lakbnao. 

With this action tbo operations in Lakbnao and 
in its immediate vicinity ended. The city was cap- 
tured. It bad been gained at a loss — from tbe 
2nd to tbe 21st March inclusive^ — of one hundred 
and twenty-seven officers and men killed, and five 
hundred and ninety-five wounded. bTotwitbstand- 
ing two error’s which I have indicated — the one 
attributable to tbe Oommander-in-Obief himself, 
the other, in the first instance, to one of his bri- 
gadiers — it is impossible to withhold admiration of 
the skill with which the operations were planned, 
of the courage with which they were carried out. 
The plans of the rebels, based on the conjecture 
that the British force would advance by the lines 
of the previous November, were entirely baffled 
by the masterly movement across tbe river. That 
movement, which placed an enemy on their flank, 
raking their defences, completely cowed them. It 
took all the heart out of them. Enfiladed from 
the opposite bank, they could not offer a stern or 
determined resistance to the foe advancing on 
their front. The weakness' of their defence of 
the Imfimbara and the Kaisar Bagh was due in a 
very great degree to the moral depression which 
the position occupied by Outram had caused in 
their minds. 

But if, as has been well asserted,* the strategy 

* Medley, 
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of Sir Oolin Oampboll in his attack on Laklinao 
“must ever be the subject of admiration on the 
part of the military student of this campaign,” it 
is fit that history should mark the blunder which 
prevented it from being decisive. Outram was a 
lieutenant to be trusted. He was cool and daring 
in action, always kept his troops well in hand, 
and carefully guarded his communications. No 
living man had a greater or more profound 
knowledge of the native character. If any man, 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
might have been trusted to act on his own judg- 
ment, that man was Outram. Yet when, at a 
critical period of the advance, Outram, firmly 
seated on the left bank, proposed to co-operate 
with the Commaudev-in-Chief in a manner which 
would have rendered the victory of the latter 
absolutely decisive, the proposal was refused in 
language totally unworthy of Sir Oolin Campbell. 
He was forbidden to cross “if he thought ho 
would lose a single man” The reasons for this 
prohibition hare never been published. Dr. Rus- 
sell, who was very much in the confidence both 
of Sir Oolin and of Outram, whilst admitting the 
“blot” caused by Outram’s compulsory inaction, 
does not explain the motive by which Sir Oolin 
was actuated to make it compulsory.* Whether, 

* “The relatious tetween officer. Had Sir Oolin. not 
Sir Colinand General Outram, honnd Outram’s hands so 
though not unfriendly, are a tightly the advance would 
little stiff, on account of past hare taken place, and a tre- 
events, and Outram is not the mendoua slaughter of the ene- 
manto act in opposition to my must have followed .” — My 
the commands of his superior Diary in India,, W, H. Bussell. 
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as some assert, it was prompted by Mansfield, 
or whotber it was tbe emanation of bis own 
mind, Sir Colin, as tbe issuer of tbe order, 
was responsible for it, and be alone must bear 
tbe blame. That order derogates from bis claim 
to be placed in tbe rank of tbe greatest com- 
manders. He must be classed as a great general 
of tbe second rank, a general wbo could skil- 
fully plan, carefully carry out that plan, wbo 
could achieve a victory, but wbo could not foUow 
it up. 

Tbe second failure to pursue tbe beaten enemy 
is due likewise, though in a lesser degree, to Sir 
the^approvai^ Ooliu Campbell. For tbe delicate operation be 
of Mb faiiaie. -was bound to Select an officer specially qualified, 
and if not acquainted with the country, yet 
ready to listen to tbe experienced officers at bis 
elbow or to understand tbe language of tiio 
guides. He appointed, on the contrary, an officer 
new to tbe country, who would listen to nobody, 
wbo could not understand tbe guides, and 
wbo, consequently, let sbp a golden opportunity. 
Yet this action, which allowed thousands of 
rebels to escape, was justified by Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

"Brigadier Campbell, in command of tbe 
cavalry on tbe left,” be writes, in bis despatch, 
“ performed bis detached duty with much vigil- 
ance and judgment. His march round tbe city 
on tbe 19tb inst,, which was a running fight for 
tbe greater part of tbe day, was a very difficult 
one.” What it really was has been recorded in 
these pages. 
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These errors, however, stood alone, and the 
capture of Lakhnao in March 1858 will remain 
to all time a splendid achievement of skill and 
daring. 
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BOOK XII 


CHAPTER I. 

It will be conducive to tbe clearness of tbe narra- 
tive, if, before recording tRe events in the north- 
west Provinces which immediately followed the 
capture of Lakhnao, I return for a moment to 
Calcutta, record the progress made towards the 
BangaL restoration of order in eastern Bengal and the 
Bibdrs, and progress thence towards Allahabdd by 
way of Azamgarh and the adjacent districts. 
Then I propose to trace the action of Carthew 
in guarding the important line between Allahdjbdd 
and Kdnhpfir. Returning north-westward, I shall 
record the action of Seaton in the vicinity of 
Eathgarh, of Walpole in Oudh, of Lugard, Eow- 
croft, and Douglas in the Azamgarh, Ghdzipdr, 
and Shahdbad districts and in Bihar, of Jones 
and Coke in Rohilkhand, and of Sir Colin 
Campbell in Bardli. The book will close with 
an account in detail of the progress of events 
in Rajpiitana. 

When Sir Colin Campbell, on the 27th Kovem- 
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her, had loft Calcutta for Kanlipiir, he carried with book xii. 
him the power of the country. For the moment 
the civil authority, though nominally existing, was NoWan 
in abeyance. The fate of India was in the hands, ocasod, after 
not of Lord Canning, but of Sir Colin Campbell ; ot s^°odi™ 
and although, as I have noted on one important to^eseroiseau 
occasion, the opinions of the Grovernor- General in ^fluanca*'oa®^ 
Council exercised a potential influenco on the 
general plan of campaign of the Commander-in- 
Chief, yet to the hands of the latter functionary 
its execution was committed. From the moment, 
then, when Sir Colin Campbell left Calcutta to 
direct the military measures for which he had 
been preparing, he became the chief centre of 
interest ; and the capital, giving habitation though 
it did for a time to the Governor-General and his 
Council, was proportionately shorn of its import- 
ance. Thenceforward Calcutta deserves notice as 
the port for the reception of the troops, and the 
dep6t of stores and supplies from England ; the 
terminus whence the new arrivals started for 
the seat of war, and the invalids and wounded for 
Europe. The continuous attacks made upon the 
rebels satisfied the longings even of those who 
had been the severest critics of the tardy, the 
hesitating, and the half-hearted action of Lord 
Canning and his councillors ; while the social 
tranquillity of the capital, no longer in real 
danger, was but once disturbed, and then by a 
panic which had for its foundation a want of 
confidence in the firmness of the Government. 

In the third week of January, 1858, Lord lors Canning 
Canning quitted Calcutta and proceeded to AUah- 
II. 27 
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abdd. A few days after bis arrival at that place 
(9th February), he abolished the temporary office of 
Chief Commissioner of Agra, till then held by 
Colonel Fraser, O.B., and drew the whole of the 
north-west divisions, that of Dehli excepted, 
within one lieutenant-governorship. A few days 
later, Mr. J. P. Grant, who at a trying and oid- 
tical period had governed with marked ability the 
Central Provinces, returned to Calcutta to take 
up the office of President of the Oonncil, the 
Governor-General assuming the charge which Mr. 
Grant thus vacated. 

It was after the return of Mr. Grant to Cal- 
cutta that the panic of which I have spoken oc- 
curred. Nothing happened, indeed, which ought 
to have alarmed men’s minds, but in times of ex- 
citement the slightest causes often produce the 
most startling effects. The case was simply as 
follows. On the 3rd March, a telegraphic mes- 
sage from Barrakpiir was received in Calcutta to 
the effect that the sepoys of two native regiments 
stationed there were deserting in bodies of ten 
and twelve, and making their way to the capital. 
People did not stay to reflect that the sepoys had 
been disarmed] that in addition to regular troops 
there was a fine volunteer regiment — horse, foot, 
and artillery — ^in the city. The information con- 
veyed by the telegram was circulated in exagge- 
rated terms ; and the inhabitants of the suburbs, 
consisting mainly of Eurasians, became much 
alarmed. Pickets of the volunteer guards were 
promptly posted at the points supposed to be 
threatened; the streets were patrolled by the 
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volunteer cavalry ; tlie artillerymen took post at 
their guns ; the regular troops in the fort were 
placed under arms. But no enemy appeared. 
Some sepoys had indeed deserted, hut with no in- 
tention of attacking Calcutta. The panic passed 
away more quickly even than it had been pro- 
duced. 

In eastern Bengal there had been some cause 
for anxiety. On the 18th November, the detach- 
ments of the 34th Eegiment Native Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Ohatgaon, mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, released the prisoners from jail, burnt 
down their own linos, fired the magazine, and then 
left the station, cai’ryiug off with them three 
elephants, the property of Giovernment, and the 
whole of the treasure they found in the collecto- 
rate, with the exception of three hundred and 
forty rupees in cash. These, as well as the stamps, 
the Grovernment soourities and records, they left 
untouched. They attacked none of the Euro- 
peans, and the only man who suffered at their 
liancls was a native jailer who protested against 
their proceedings. Him they killed. They then 
made off in the direction of Tiparah, but at Sfta- 
kund they left the high road, and making for 
Hill Tiparah, endeavoured to make their way 
along the hills in a north-westerly direction, 
avoiding British territory. 

Eour days later an attempt was made by Lieu- 
tenant Lewis, Indian Navy, to disai'm the de- 
tachments of the i^Srd Native Infantry, and 
Native Artillery, stationed at Dakha, numbering 
about three hundred and fifty sepoys. Lewis had 

2 ? * 
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his disposal four officers and eiglity-five men, 
English sailors j and two mountain-train howitzers. 
He was aided likewise by some thirty volunteers, 
including Messrs. Oarnac, Bainbridge, and Mac- 
pherson, o£ the Civil Service, and Lieutenants 
Dowell and Hitchins of the Bengal Army. 

Lewis disarmed, without resistance, the de- 
tached guards at the public offices. But when 
he marched to the lines, he found the sepoys 
drawn up close to their magazine, with two 6- 
pounders in their centre. Parties of them also 
occupied strong brick-built buildings in the vi- 
cinity, the walls of which had been carefully 
loop-holed. Lewis deployed his force, but before 
the movement was completed the sepoys opened 
upon him with canister and nmaketry. Replying 
with one volley, Lewis then charged with his in- 
fantry, whilst the two mountain guns opened on 
the left rear of the enemy. The charge was most 
successful. The rebels were driven, one by one, 
from tbeir strong positions. Thoy had lost one 
of their guns, but to preserve their second they 
made a last desperate stand. A young midshipman, 
named Arthur Mayo, charged it, however, at the 
head of twenty men, and aided by a flank attack 
made at the same time, captured it.* The sepoys 
then broke and fled. Porty-one dead bodies 
were counted on the ground, eight men were 
brought in desperately wounded, three were 
drowned or shot in the river. This success was 
not attained without some loss. The list of killed 


* Por this act Mr. Mayo teceived the Victoria Cross 
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and -wounded contained one man killed, five dan- 
gerously, eiglib severely, and four slightly wounded, 
in all eighteen. The sepoys who escaped at once 
went off in a north--w6sterly direction, making, it 
was believed, for Jalpaigori, the headquarters of 
the regiment. Prevented from reaching that 
place, they found a temporary refuge in Bhutdn. 

The action of the local authorities at Chatgaon 
was prompt and effective. Whilst arrangements 
were made at the station for the security of 
European life in ease the sepoys should return 
to it, the Commissioner communicated at once 
with the Rajfi of Tiparah. This loyal feudatory 
at once directed his retainers and subjects to 
check the progress of the mutineers, and, if 
possible, to close the passes against them. 
The Commissioner called likewise upon the two 
principal zamindars occupying the hill districts 
which it was thought tho mutineers would tra- 
verse, to summon their men to arms and follow 
them up, and either to attack them or to shut 
them up in the defiles which lay before them. The 
manner in which this appeal was responded to, and 
the results it produced, will be related immediately. 

Nor was the action of the Government at Cal- 
cutta less satisfactory. Dealing with the cases of 
D4kha and Chfitgiion as intimately connected the 
one with the other, they despatched, on the 26th 
!November, by river from Calcutta, three companies 
of the 54th Regiment, and one hundred seamen ; 
on the 27th, by the same route, another party of 
sailors. It was the intention of the Government 
that whilst the 54th detachment should proceed at 
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first to Dakha and thence pursue the Chfitgdon 
rebels in the direction it would be ascertained 
they had taken, the Indian Naval Brigade should 
move northwards to Rangpiir and Dinajpur to 
protect the country towards which it was believed 
the mutineers from both stations were making their 
way. Their arrival at their destination on the 10th 
December contributed greatly to the preservation 
of order in the neighbouring districts. 

The Ohatgaon mutineers were, meanwhile, be- 
ginning to experience the drawbacks to a march 
across the hills, pursued and threatened by ene- 
mies. On leaving Sitdkiind, they had followed a 
northerly course, and, crossing the ferry at Ram- 
garh ghdt, had pushed on towards Ddaipiir, thence 
towards Agar tala, the residence of the Ed.]A of 
Tiparah. That chief, hearing of their approach, 
despatched a considerable body of men, who 
sioppped them at Sankhola on the 2nd Docembor. 
Turning then westward, they entered British 
territory at or near Mogra, and made their way 
towards Singar Hill — about one and a half day’s 
journey north of Komilla, and on the direct route 
to Silhat. In their progress they had been mnoh 
harassed ; they lost the three elephants, and about 
ten thousand rupees of the treasure they had 
stolen ; of the prisoners they had released from 
the jail, many were daily being captured ; they 
found the mountain paths difficult, and though 
the hillmen were ready enough, for payment, to 
cut a way for them, their progress was necessarily 
slow. But worse things were in store for them. 
Harassed by the opposition of the Rijd of 
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Tiparali, and of tho zamindars of wliom I have 
spoken, the iniitineers resolved to make tlieir Avay 
to Manipilr. On their way to that place, they 
descended from the hills, attacked and plundered, 
on the 15th December, a police-station in British 
territory. This attack gave to the British the 
information they had desired as to their position. 
Mr. Allen, the chief civil officer at Silhai, had the 
capacity to discern that the European troops would 
arrive too late to intercept the rebels. He took 
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upon himself, then, the responsibility of ordering 
the Silhat Light Infantry, commanded by Major the 
Hon. E. B. Byng, into the field. That regiment left Tiie siihat 
Silhat in pursuit of the rebels that very day, tho lantiy mo 
15th, and reached Partabgarh, a distance of eighty a®"* them, 
miles, by a forced march, in thirty-six hours. At 
Partdbgarh, Byng received information from Mr. 

Dodd, who had accompanied the force for the 
special purpose of guiding it, that tho rebels had 


changed their route, and would be at Latii, a place 


which they had passed through, on the night of that 
day, the 17th, or early the following morning. 


Dat'd was twenty-eight miles from Partabgarh ; 
the men had made a forced march of eighty miles, 
hut with one voice they expressed their willing- 
ness to return. The readied through jungles and 
swamps, hut, setting out, they marched back 
cheerily. Dodd, who had ridden on in advance, 
met the column as it was entering the -village of 
L4td at dawn on the 18th, with the information that 


the rebels were close at hand. Before line could ttey en- 

_ . - , - . . T counter tlieia 

be lomedj they -were seen advanemg in good order, at utn. 

In the engagement which followed, the rebels made 
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naany erforts to seduce tlie men of tlie Silliat LigM 
Infantry — one half of whom were Hinditstanis — to 
make common cause with them. But thoir per- 
suasions were answered by the cold steel of the 
bayonet. ITotwithstanding their long march, the 
loyal soldiers of the Silhat regiment displayed a 
vigour aud an energy which carried all before 
them. In the early part of the action their gallant 
leader, Major Byng, was killed. This occurrence 
only roused them to greater fury. The post 
he had held was filled by Lieutenant Sherer, an 
officer of rare merit — a son of the gallant soldier 
whose splendid audacity at Jalpaigori I have 
described in the preceding volume — and Sherer 
gave the rebels no breathing-time. After a loss 
of twenty-sis men killed and a still larger number 
wounded, the enemy abandoned the field, and 
sought shelter in the close and diffioixlt jungles 
which lie between Lfitfi aud Manipfir. 

Into these jungles it was impossible to follow 
them. Detachments having been sent to watch 
the issues from the jungle into Manipiir, the bat- 
talion returned to Silliat. The party of the 64th 
Regiment, which had been sent on to Silhat and 
had even marched towards Ldtii, was ordered back, 
first to Dakhd, and a few weeks later to Calcutta. 

After their defeat by Sherer, the Ohatgdon 
mutineers marched north-eastwards, and entered 
the Manipiir territory. There they were joined by 
one of the Manipiir princes, with a few followers. 
The hopes they might have conceived from this 
accession of strength were, however, of short 
duration. On the 12th January they were attacked 
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by a party of the Silhat corps, under Captain Ste- 
vens, and after a fight which lasted two hours, 
they were driven into the jungles, with the loss 
of twenty naen killed. Ten days later, the same 
officer, having learnt where they were encamped, 
succeeded in surprising them while their arms 
were piled, and putting them to flight, with the 
loss of all their arms and accoutrements. On 
this occasion they lost ten men killed. Bight 
days later another detachment of them was at- 
tacked and completely defeated, with the loss of 
thirteen men, by a small party of the Silhat regi- 
ment, led by a native officer. Jemadar Jaggathir. 
This was the finishing stroke. Since their depar- 
ture from Chdtgaon, the rebels had lost two hun- 
dred and six men in battle. The remainder were 
now blocked up in hilly country, the passes leading 
out of which were closed, and there the greater 
number perished miserably. 

Thus, by the firm attitude and the fearlessness 
of responsibility on the part of the civil authori- 
ties, especially of Mr. Allen, and by the daring 
leading of a few European officers and the gal- 
lantry of their native followers, order was re- 
established in the important districts to the east 
of Calcutta. All this time Colonel Sherer was 
nobly maintaining his position at Jalpmgori, 
dominating, by the force of his character, the 
armed native regiment which he commanded. 

I pass on now to eastern Bihdr, the division 
under the control of Mr. George Yule. Although 
the relief of Arah by Vincent Eyre, in the month 
of August, 1867, and the subsequent storming by 
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Book XII. tlia,t gallant soldier of tlie stronghold of Kiin-war 
ohapto I. ixioment, averted danger from 

Nov^-Doo. eastern Bihar, the elements of revolt still con- 
The noi-mai tinned to smoulder in that province. These ele- 
“ naents were fostered by scarcity, caused by long- 
-rinoa prevailing drought, and the temper of the people 
in the vicinity of Manghir was manifested as the 
year began to wane by an increased and increasing 
number of highway robberies and other crimes. 
faOTeaBsd Under these circumstances the outbreaks at 
lorpaka at Daklia aiid Chatgaon assumed a very threatening 
OUtgdoQ^ character. The station of Jalpaigori belonged to 
the division ruled by Mr. Yule. The headquarters 
and main body of tbe VSrd Native Infantry, com- 
manded by Sherer, were at that station. The 
sepoys who had mutinied and resisted so stoutly 
at D4kh4 belonged tq that regiment. It seemed 
only probable, then, that they would mako their way 
to Jalpaigori, and incite their comrades to revolt. 
Me marches The Government had despatched a body of 
British sailors to Purnia, midway between Bha- 
galphr and Jalp4igori, and these men were due at 
that station at the end of November, But this 
precaution did not seem to Mr. Yule to be suflS.- 
oient. "With the concurrence of the Government, 
then, he moved, on the 27th November, tbe small 
detachment of the 5th Fusiliers, then at Manghir, 
to Piirnia, accompanying them himself. He 
arrived there on the 1st December, and finding 
all quiet, marched on the next day towards 
The detach. Nishanganj, thirty-one miles distant, 

Madfaiganj He was not a moment too soon. On tfie nights of 
m^pAigort 4th and 5th December the detachments of the 
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11th Irregular Cavalry at Maclariganj and Jalpai- 
gori mutinied, and went off, spreading alarm 
throughout tlie district. 

The conduct of the civil officers in the district 
at this crisis was worthy of all praise. At many 
of the stations they had nought to depend upon 
but their own brave hearts. Not for a moment 
did their courage falter or their presence of mind 
fail them. Macdonald, the Collector of Rangpiii-, 
placed all the moneys in the Government Trea- 
sury upon elephants, and moved with it into the 
jungle, hoping that the rebels, finding Rangpdr 
evacuated, would be too hardly pressed to search 
hi-m out. The rebels, however, never wont near 
Erangpfir, but made straight for Dmdjpiir. The 
Collector of this place was Mr. Francis Anstru- 
fchor Elphinstone-Dalrymple, one of the ablest men 
in the Civil Service, but whose prospects had been 
ruined by long yoars of persecution on purely 
private grounds by those wielding authority in 
Bengal. But if Dalrymple’s worldly fortunes 
stood low, his courage was as high, and his de- 
termination was as unshaken, as they were when, 
a young civilian, he volunteered for and served in 
the first China war.* He had upwards of one 

* Mr. S’. A. Elphinstone- tery, tlniB taking the lead of 
Dalrymple accompanied a the whole force. He himself 
party of soldiers sent during was the first man in the bat- 
that war from the Mustomjee tery. At Chusan he accom- 
transport to attack a battery, panied the 55th Regiment in 
Asthereappeai'edsomechanoe the storm^ of the steep hill 
that the party would arrive and the intrenched camp, 
late, Dalrymple persuaded the At Chinghai fie was on tfie 
mate to beaofi tfie boat at deck of _H,M,S. Nemesis 
once in tfie centre of tfie bat* witfi Oapt^an Hall, now an 
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liunclred tliousand pounds in liis treasury, and a 
determined to fight for it. Pie paokod off, then, by 
"water, to Calcutta, the solitary missionary of the 
station and his wife. Then summoning Grant the 
judge, Drummond the magistrate, Brown the as- 
sistant, Harold Holm, a Dane, connected "with 
indigo and well known and much liked in those 
parts, and a few other Europeans and Eurasians, 
he posted them, with their rifles and ammunition, 
in his official court, and, at their head, awaited 
there the coming of the rebels. Their arri^yal 
within twelve miles of the station was an- 
nounced. Any moment, then, they might appear. 
But amongst Dalrymple and his companions 
there was but one thought — ^to defend the sta- 
tion to the very last, to die rather than abandon 
the trust confided to them. Eortunately for 
them, the rebels, when within a short distance 
of the place, receiyed intelligence of the move- 
ments of the British seamen previously referred 
to. Instead, then, of marching on Dmdjpiir, 
they hurried off to Pdrnid, there to fall into 
the clutches of Yule. Dalrymple and his com- 
panions were not attacked. Not the less, how- 
ever, did they deserve for their splendid resolution 
the praise and the credit which were never 
officially awarded to them ! 

Yule, meanwhile, marching northwards, had 
reached Kishanganj. There he heard of the 

admiral, better known as carried Sir Henry Pottinger’s 
Nemesis Hall, flgiitiiig tbe despatobes to Lord Auck* 
batteries, and subsequent^ land, 
at tke taking of Ningpo. He 
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revolt, and tliat tlie revoltera liad taken tke road 
leading to Piirnia. No time was to be lost. He 
set out at once to return to Purnia, and, march- 
ing all day, accomplished the distance, with the 
aid of his elephants, by sunset. He arrived in 
good time. The mutineers, ignorant of Yule’s 
rapid march, were entering the town early the 
following morning with a view to plunder it, 
when they found themselves face to face with 
the Europeans. After an exchange of shots, they 
fell back a few miles, halted, and encamped. It 
was difficult for Yule, who had only infantry, to 
bring mounted men to action, but he resolved to 
try. That night he marched out his men, and at 
daylight came up with the cuemy, just as they 
were preparing to set out. The rebels, putting on 
a bold face, charged, but wore beaten back with 
the loss of thirteen of thoir number. They then 
fled to the north. Yule had saved Piirnid by his 
prompt action. He did more. Pushing on rapidly, 
the morning of the 12th, with his party, he suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding the obstructions offered 
by the numerous and extensive quicksands of the 
Kiisi, in crossing that river, and reaching Nath- 
ptir before the rebels. Finding their onward pro- 
gress thus checked ; and out off, by movements of 
which I shall speak immediately, from a retro- 
grade movement ; the mutineers took refuge for 
the moment in Nipal, only, however, to meet their 
fate at a later period. 

Meanwhile, on the first news of the mutiny of 
the irregular oavahy, all the available troops, 
European and G-iirkah, amounting to one hnn- 
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dred of tlie former and three hundred of the 
latter, had been sent down from Darjiling to 
Pankibari, and thence on to Jalpdigori. They 
served to strengthen the hands of Shorcr. Acting 
on the principle that boldness is prudence, this 
fii’m and resolute officer had blown from the guns, 
in the presence of his armed native regiment, two 
troopers caught in the act of revolt. 

Four days later the seamen of whom I have 
spoken as having been detached from Calcutta, 
on the news of the Dakha mutiny, to protect the 
districts of Eangp-dr and Dinajpur, arrived at 
Bagwah, thirty miles east of the former, and, 
pushing on quickly, reached their destination on 
the 15 th December. 

Yule, I have said, had, by his prompt and 
vigorous movements, saved the British districts 
ou the right bank of the Kiisi from invasion, and 
forced the rebels to seek refuge in Nipdl terri- 
tory. There, at a place thirty-six miles from the 
British frontier, they were detained by the Nipd- 
lese authorities, pending instructions from Jang 
Bahddnr. It was useless for Yule to wait any 
longer on the frontier, or to disquiet himself re- 
garding the fate of men no longer able to plunder 
and destroy. And it happened that just at the 
moment his energies were required in another part 
of his division. In a previous page I have re- 
corded how the Ddkha mutineers, resisting the 
attempt made to disarm them, had set off from 
that station for Jalpaigori, but finding it impos- 
sible to traverse the intervening country, had 
been forced to take refuge in Bhiitan. Yule, as 
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lie lay witli Ms small force at NatlipTlr, received BookTH. 
an express inionmng him tnat tne Dnaka rebels — 
were tlireatening Jalp4igori from tbe norfcli-east, Dootmbor. 
and urging him to march to that place. 

Yule at once set out, and, marching sixty-four 
miles in thirty-six hours, reached Kishanganj, themj 
thirty-one miles north-east of Pilrnia. Another 
long march of thirty miles brought him, on the 
22nd, to Titalid. Here he received a despatch 
from Jalpaigorf recommending him to take up a 
position between Siligori and Pankabari, on the 
road to Dhrjiliiig, there to await further intelli- 
gence. Yule complied, waited patiently till the 
26th, but as the promised intelligence was still 
withheld, he determined to act on his own re- 
sponsibility. The ideas he had formed on the foms correct 
subject were singularly clear and correct. Granted thetrmove. 
that the rebels intended to move on Darjiling or 
on Jalpaigori, they must of necessity cross the 
river Tista. The Tistd is a river gradually in- 
creasing on the plains to a width of from seven 
to eight hundred yards, deep, rapid, and difficult. 

To the rebels scarcely any other option was 
offered than to cross at the Ohawa Gh4t, where 
facilities existed. Now, Ohawa G-hat had not He moves on 
been occupied, and Yule, tired of waiting, re- 
solved to act upon his own instincts, and occupy 
it. But the delay caused by waiting for intelli- 
gence which did not come had been fatal. As 
he approached the ghat through the jungle, his 
advanced parties discovered the enemy on the 
left bank of the river, occupying a position so 
strong and so favourable for defence, that 
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would have been madness for him, with his small 
force, to attack it. But there was still one way 
open to him to bar their progress. That was to 
occupy the only practicable road by which they 
could advance, and give them battle when they 
should attempt to move forward. 

Tide accordingly occupied that road. But the 
rebels, more wily than he believed them to be, 
broke up their camp that night, and marching by 
an unfrequented by-path, turned his position, 
crossed the Mahananda river, and made for the 
Darjiling road. Yule discovered, early on the 
morning of the 28 th, that he had been thus out- 
manoeuvred. Promptly did he repair his error. 
Leaving his camp standing, he took up a position 
on the Ddrjiling road, and awaited the approach 
of the enemy. He waited in vain all that day. 
As evening approached, there being no signs of 
the rebels, he determined to move back to the 
camp to allow his men to break their fast. But 
they had scarcely left the road when the enemy 
were seen emerging from the jungle by a path 
some httle distance from the position he had held 
during the day. Yule at once sent his advanced 
party in pursuit. But so rapidly did the rebels 
rush across the road and the open country be- 
tween the place of their issue and the next thick 
jungle that the British had only time to fire one 
volley, and although Captain Burbank and his 
sailors continued the pursuit for two or three 
hours, they failed to come up with the enemy. 

The Jalpaigori party, consisting of Europeans 
and Gt-iirkahs, commanded by Captain Curzon. 
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52nd Light Infantry, had been equally unsuc- 
cessful. Lalse information had sent them to 
one ford of the Tista whilst the rebels crossed 
by another. 

But the failure he had encountered made Yule 
only the more resolved to follow tho DS.kha mu*' 
tineers to the bitter end. Occupying as he did 
the inner line of communication, whereas the 
rebels, by their flight, had gained the outer line, 
it was still possible for him, by marching along 
the edge of the forests which skirt the Nipal 
frontier, to guard the British terintories from in- 
cursion. This course ho adopted. Marching 
westward, in parallel lines with the rebels, he 
having the inner hne, he forced them to cross the 
ISTip^l frontier. Continuing within the British 
teri’itory this parallel march, he again, on the 
3rd January, crossed the Kiisi at JSTathpiir. On 
that day the rebels were distant from him be- 
tween forty and fifty miles, at a place called 
Ohattra, at the foot of the hills at the point 
where the Kfisi issues from them, thirty-six miles 
within the iSTipal frontier — the whole intervening 
space being jungle. 

On the 11th Yule’s party was strengthened by 
the arrival of Major Bichardson, with the Bengal 
Yeomanry Cavalry. It was a great accession. 
Major Richardson was one of the most gallant 
men living. He had distinguished himself at tbe 
storming of Multan in a manner which would 
have procured for him the Yiotoria Cross had 
that symbol of distinction then existed. As it 
was, his conduct in leading the stormers elicited 
u. 28 
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an expression of marked admiration from the tken 
Oommander-in-Okief, Lord Gough, and proved 
the stepping-stone to advancement in Tiis profes- 
sion. The Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry was com- 
posed of men, many of them Eurasians, some 
Europeans and lYell horn, who had enlisted for 
that special service, on special terms, to aid in 
suppressing the mutiny in June and July 1857. 
When the corps was first raised Lord Canning 
was specially anxious to select as its commandant 
an officer who should possess alike the power of 
attraction and the power of command, who could 
rule as well as dominate, and inspire affection as 
well as fear. At the moment Richardson landed 
from furlough to Europe m Calcutta. He was at 
once recognised as the man for the situation. 
The choice was in all respects pre-eminently 
good. 

Richardson joined Yule on the 11th January. 
The rebels were still at Chattra. Just about the 
same time the practical reply of Jang Bahadur 
to Yule’s representations regarding the mutineers 
of the 11th Irregulars was received. That reply 
took the shape of an order to his lieutenant on 
the spot. Rattan Man Singh, to attack the muti- 
neers, in co-operation with the English. It un- 
fortunately happened that the force at the disposal 
of Rattan Man Singh consisted mostly of un- 
trained infantry mihtia, and only a few trained 
artillerymen with their guns. The Nipalesi 
commander was therefore unwilling to assent to 
any manoeuvre which would necessitate division 
©f his own force. After some discussion, then, 
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it was agreed between biinself on tb.e one side, 
and Mr. Tale and Major Ricliardson on the 
other, that whilst the Nipal troops should guard 
the roads leading eastward, and Eiohardson with 
his cavalry should watch the right bank of the 
Kiisi, Tule’s infantry should attack Ohattra. Yule 
and Richardson were aware that it would have 
been far better that the Nipal commander should 
watch the left as well as the right bank of the 
river, for the upper part of the left bank could 
not, from the nature of the country, be effectually 
guarded by cavalry. But, under the circum- 
stances, it was the best thing to be done, and, 
after all, they both believed that the rebels would 
fight. To give time to the Nipal commander to 
make his arrangements, the 2ist was fixed upon 
as the day for the attack. 

This delay proved fatal to the success of the 
plan. Yule crossed the Nipfil frontier on the 
14th, and on the 19th reached Pirdra, about ten 
miles from Ohattra. Richardson meanwhile had 
advanced to Ohfioria, a place which commanded 
the only path by which ho behoved the mutineers 
could possibly proceed westward, should they 
cross the river above it. But whether the mu- 
tineers had been warned, or whether they gained 
information from their scouts, it is certain that 
as soon as they heard that Yule had reached 
Pirara, they crossed the river, and marched west- 
ward. Yule and Richardson pushed after them, 
but as it was seen that the rebels were foUowing 
a line of country totally impracticable for cavalry, 
Richardson proceeded by rapid marches to Dar- 
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bangdli to cover Tirhut, wliilst Yule * returned 
to his division — ^which was not subsequently dis- 
turbed. The mutineers succeeded in making their 
way into north-eastern Oudh, only eventually to 
fall by the bullet and the sword. 

Before proceeding to western Bihar, I propose 
to say a few words regarding the extensive dis- 
trict known as Ohiitia Nagpur. In a preceding 
page of this volume f I have briefly recorded 
OouCri857, Ilow Major English had, on the 2nd October, in- 
flicted a severe defeat upon the rebels at Ohattra. I 
But this victory, important as it was in effecting 
the security of the grand trunk road, was far 
from restoring order to the country. From that 
period, and for several months following, the 
energies of Captain Dalton, Major Simpson, Lieu- 
tenant Graham, Lieutenant Stanton, E.E., of 
Colonel Forster and the Shekawdti battalion, and 
other excellent officers, were devoted to the ar- 
duous task of repelling attack, of checking petty 
risings, of suppressing pretenders to power, of 
hunting down armed freebooters, of recovering 
places which had been surprised, and of avenging 
the injuries, in some cases amounting to death, 
inflicted upon the unarmed and unoffending. 

"^0 enter into full detail of the various marches 


* In tke montli of May act against the rebels in that 
following, when the return of proTince. The offer was de- 
Kunwar Singh had again dined, 
thrown the affairs of Western f Page 141. 

BihArinto confusion, Mr. Tnle j Not to he confounded 
offered to the Government the with the Ohattra within the 
services of Mmself and twenty NipAl frontier, 
well-mounted gentlemen to 
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and counter-marches of the companies and small 
detachments engaged for months in this desultory 
•warfare, would require far more space than could 
he fairly allotted to a subject which, however im- 
portant in itself, forms only an adjunct to the 
main story. No officers deserved better of their 
country than those who served in Chiitia Nag- 
pur ; none exhibited greater zeal, greater energy, 
greater self-reliance, greater devotion; but after 
the defeat of the rebels by English at Ohattra, 
their action affected the course of events, not 
generally throughout Hindiisthi, but in Clultia 
Nagpur alone. For this reason I shall be justified, 
I believe, if I recount in less detail than X have 
given to the actions of Sir Oolin Campbell and 
his lieutenants, and to occurrences bearing directly 
on the main story, the principal events which 
marked the period of disturffiance in the country 
forming the south-west frontier of Bengal. 

In the district called Palamao, affairs seemed, 
so late as November 1857, to be very critical. 
There Lieutenant Grraham, with a handful of 
men, occupied a large house containing from 
three hundred to four hundred native women and 
children. The house belonged to a loyal Thakrrr, 
and was encircled by a strong wall. In this 
Grraham was besieged by a body of rebels, whose 
numbers, amounting n't first to two thousand, 
gradually rose to six thousand. Whilst a portion 
of these blockaded Grraham, -without daring to 
assault him, the remainder plundered the country 
all about. 

To relieve Graham two companies of the 13th 
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Light Infantry, nnclor Major Colter, wore de- 
spatched from Sahasrara on the 27th November. 
Thithor also was directed the Shakavvati bat- 
talion. under Major Forster, Colter relieved 
Graham on the 8th December, but, though the 
presence of two companies of English troops in 
the rebellious district would have been invaluable, 
the necessity of guarding the grand trunk road 
was paramount, and Colter was ordered to lead 
back his men to Sahasram. But though he was 
forced to leave, the good he had effected re- 
mained behind him. Graham had employed the 
fii’bt hours after his relief in seizing the person 
of D6bi Bakkas Rai, a man suspected of being the 
real prompter of the I’ebellion. Graham’s bold 
action proved the suspicion to be well founded, 
for the reloellion in PaMmao at once collapsed. 
Then, too, did well-disposed chiefs, previously 
held in check by fear of the rebels, declare them- 
selves in favour of the British; and Graham, 
though not strong enough without reinforooments 
to assume the offensive, was confident, notwith- 
standing the departure of Colter, to be able to 
hold his own. 

The wave of insurrection passed then into 
the district of Singhbhum. A large party, com- 
posed of the representatives of no less than three 
tribes, assembled at a place called Ayudhya, 
and proclaimed the brother of one of the local 
rfijas, the Rajd of Porahat, to be their ruler. 
Fortunately a party of Rattray’s Sikhs, com- 
manded by Captain Hale, was in the neighbour- 
hood. Hale, Supported by the followers of one 
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of fclie local chieftains, attacked and dispersed 
the followers of the pretender. But for some 
time the insurrection remained unsubdued. 

This victory was succeeded by a multitude of 
small affairs in the several districts, in most of 
which the advantage inclined to the side of autho- 
rity. It was not, however, always so. On one 
occasion the Commissioner of the Maubhrim and 
Singhbhdm divisions, Mr. Luahington, attended 
by Dr. Hayes and accompanied by Captain Hale, 
Lieutenant Birch, and fifty Sikhs, who had been 
engaged in seizing men convicted of murder, 
found themselves suddenly surrounded by not 
less than three thousand to four thousand infu- 
riated Kdls, armed with arrows, who had stolen 
up unperoeived. Nothing but the steady gal- 
lantry of the Sikhs extricated the party from 
their perilous position. They had to fight their 
way through their numerous opponents, and it 
was only by great perseverance, and at the ex- 
pense of a large casualty roll that they ulti- 
mately succeeded. Twenty - five Sikhs were 
wounded, one mortally ; one was killed. Cap- 
tain Hale was wounded in four places ; Lieu- 
tenant Birch had his arm pinned to his side by an 
arrow : Mr. Lnshington and Dr. Hayes were also 
wounded. Of the enemy one hundred and fifty 
are said to have fallen. The British party was, 
however, forced to abandon its camp equipage 
in order to effect a secure retreat. 

Some time before this the spirit of insurrection 
had travelled to the southerly district of Sambalptir, 
Up to the month of September that district had 
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DISOBDBE IN SAMBALPUE. 


Book HI. boen guarded by two companies of ibe Rdragarb 
ohQ^ri. g sergBaut’s pui’ty of Ramgarli 

SBpt.^ 25 . Horse. But no sooner bad tbe men composing 
this small force beard of tbe mutiny of tbeir 
comrades at Hazaribagb than tbey displayed a 
disposition to follow tbeir example. In tliis emer- 
Leigh applies geuoy Captain Leigb, wbo represented tbe civil 
authority of the Grovernment in tbe district, 
applied to Katak for, and obtained tbe assistance 
of, two companies of tbe 40tb Madras Native 
Infantry. In October, finding these troops insuf- 
ficient to repress tbe disorder caused by mutinous 
sepoys and tbe followers of tbe rebel landowners, 
Leigb again applied to Katak for aid. His de- 
mand was complied with — Lieutenant Hadow, 
Madras Artillery, being sent with two mountain 
guns, escorted by another company of the 40th 
Madras Native Infantry, to reinforce him. 

Hadow. reached Sambalpiir on tbe 4th of No- 
Operationa in yember. The next morning be marched out with 

the Sambal- 

pur diatiiot, a small party, commanded by Captain Etnooker of 
tbe 40tb, to storm tbe pass of Sb^rgdti. This 
was effected without much loss. The small 
column then scoured the district, destroying tbe 
villages and mud forts belonging to the disaffected. 
In these operations, and in those of a similar 
nature which followed, fever was more fatal to the 
British officers than was tbe enemy’s fire. At one 
time all tbe officers in tbe district, Captain Leigh 
and Lieutenant Hadow excepted, were prostrated 
with this disease. 

In spite of tbe efforts of tbe authorities tbe 
rebellion showed no signs of abating. In Decern- 
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ber, Dr. Moore, on bis way to Sambalpiir, was bookxii. 
intercepted, and murdered by tne rebels. Apotne- — 
cary Hanson, who was following bim, had a Now^n. 
narrow escape. Captain Leigh, hoaring of his ap- The in- 
proach, sent a party of native police on an gTin^grouuA 
elephant to bring him in. This party started 
from the one side about the same time as a party 
of the rebels set out on the other — the distances 
being nearly equal, and the objects identical — to 
obtain possession of the person of Hanson. The 
race was very exciting ; the British just won it. 

The excesses committed by the rebels reached Daitonis 
so great a height at this period that Captain Leigh furmah aids 
applied to the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, for 
farther assistance. Such was the demand, how- 
over, for troops elsewhere that Captain Dalton 
was unable to comply with his request. Captain 
Leigh was in despair. More than half the troops 
at his disposal were prostrated by sickness, and 
but one officer, Lieutenant Hadow, was fit for 
duty. 

At this conjuncture, Mr. Oockhurn, of the but Oodcbnrj 
Civil Service, Commissioner of Katak, taking . 

a clear view of the situation, resolved, at all 
hazards, to support British authority in Sambal- 
pdr. Not only did he write to the Madras 
Government to transfer a body of its local troops 
for special service in that distaict, bnt he took 
upon himself the responsibibty of ordering thither 
the remaining wing of the 40th Madras Native 
Infantry. At the same time he directed the 
enlistment at Katak, for the same service, of two 
companies of sepoys known as Sebandig. "With 
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a view to ensure prompt action the district was 
temporarily transferred to the zealous and watch- 
ful superintendence of Mr. Oockburn. Mr. 
Oockburn assumed charge on the 19th of De- 
cember. 

Before the wing of the 40th could reach Sam- 
balpur Captain Leigh was strengthened by the 
arrival on the 29th of December of a squadron 
of the Nagpiir Irregular Cavalry, under Captain 
Wood. Drawing to himself one hundred and 
fifty men of the 40th Madras Hative Infantry 
and fifty of the Ramgarh Infantry, Wood attacked 
the main body of the rebels the following morning. 
Not only did he defeat them and slay three of 
their chiefs, but he surrounded the village in 
which the principal leader of tho insurrection, 
Sdrandar Sahi, lay concealed. This fact having 
been ascertained, the men began searching the 
houses for him. 

Then occurred one of those untoward events, 
wrongly called accidents, which spoil the best-laid 
plans. The capture of this chief would have 
probably caused the rebellion in the district to 
cease, and half an hour’s further search would 
have ensured his capture. But Captain Wood 
had been wounded, and just as the search pro- 
mised to be successful, the bugle sounded the 
recall. That bugle-sound was not only a reprieve 
to Sfirandar Sahi ; it gave fresh life to the rebellion. 

But, notwithstanding this, affairs throughout 
Ohiitia Nagpiir began to mend with the dawning 
year. On the 7th January Major Bates forced the 
Shdrgdti .pass; two days later Captain Shake- 
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spear stormed tHe Singhora pass and over-ran the 
conntry witk his cavalry; on the 21st January 
Captain Dalton and Lieutenant Grraham completely 
defeated the rebels near the PaMmao fort ; and 
about the same time Colonel Forster, with the 
Shakawati battalion, restored order in Singhbhdm. 
These successes were foU-Owed by others of a 
similar character. Captain Dalton pursued the 
rebels from place to place. Ably seconded by 
Mr. Oookburn — who had strengthened the dispos- 
able force by tho addition of a wing of the 5th 
Madras Native Infantry — and assisted by Colonel 
Forster, by Ensign Wardlaw, by Captain Mou- 
cvieff, and by other ofl&oers placed at his disposal, 
he re-established everywhere British authority. 
The embers of disaffection continued, however, 
to smoulder long after every enemy had disap-^ 
peared from the field, and it was not before the 
close of 1868 that perfect tranquillity could be 
said to reign in every corner of Ohutia N^pur. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Tattistg the reader with me north-westward, 1 
propose to narrate now the state of affairs in 
western Bihar; to explain how the oommunioa- 
tions between Kdnhpilr and Allahdbdd had been 
preserved; then, proceeding to the A'zamgarh 
districts, to show how insurrection triumphed 
there for a moment, only to he driven back to 
seek a refuge, destined to be of long duration, in 
the districts and Jungles which owned the authority 
of the remarkable landowner, Kiinwar Singh. 

I have told in the first volume how the im- 
portant division of Western Bihdr, saved by Mr. 
William Tayler during the dark and terrible days 
of June and July 1857, then exposed, by the 
wilful blindness of the G-overument, to dangers 
more acute, more vivid, more active, had been 
preserved from immediate destruction by the gal- 
lantry of Vicars Boyle, of Wake, of Colvin, and 
their companions, and finally, completely rescued 
by the splendid daring of Vincent Eyre. I have 
recorded the ingratitude with which one of 
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tliese gentlemen, Mr. 'William Taylor, had been 
treated by the Giovernincnt be bad served with 
an energy all-absorbing and a success moat signal, 
and how the other principal actor in the drama, 
Yincent Byre, after storming the stronghold of 
Kdnwar Singh, had been ordered to join the 
avenging army of Outram. From the hour of 
their departure a new era ivas inaugurated in 
western Bihar — an era in which truckling took 
the place of independence, and a desire to dis- 
cover mistakes in Mr. Tayler’s administration 
the determination to suppress, before all, the 
dangers threatening the State. 

For some weeks after his departure the effect 
of Eyre’s victories continued to be felt in western 
Bihhr. The Government, alive at last, after one 
revolt had been quelled, to the advisability of 
preventing another, had pi. iced under the orders 
of Mr. Samuells, the successor of Mr. Tayler, two 
hundred Europeans, for the safeguard of Patnd., 
and had despatched a gun-boat, under the orders 
of the Magistrate of Chaprd., to patrol the banka 
of the Ghaghra. But as time went on, the mis- 
guided spirits in the province began to be sensible 
that Eyre had left them, and that the spirit of 
William Tayler no longer inspired the adminis- 
tration. Though Patnd,, thanks to the presence 
of British troops, was reported to be quiet, strong 
precautionary measures were not the less taken. 
The opium godown was fortified, six guns were 
placed in position bearing on the town, and the most 
stringent measures were taken to avert a collision 
between the townspeople and the Europeans. 
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The aspect in the district was oven loss assur- 
ing. Kunwa.r Singh, with one thousand men, 
had taken up a position on the Sdn river, and it 
became known that dangerous and discontented 
characters, such men as his brother A.mmar Singh, 
Nisban Singh, and Jiiban Singh, were flocking to 
his standard. At the same time, the 5th Irregular 
Cavalry, whose disarming Mr. Tayler had before 
ineffectually recommended, and whose mutiny in 
eastern Bihar I have already recorded,* were 
allowed to spread over the districts in the western 
province, and to plunder with impunity. 

The difliculties of the position in western Bihar 
were greatly aggravated by the evacuation of 
Corakhpilr by the British civil authorities, one 
alone excepted, f on the 13th August, and sub- 
sequently by all ; by the consequent pressure of 
rebels into British districts from Oudh ; and by 
the exposure of the districts of Ohaprii, Oharn- 
paran, and Mozaffarpiir to the incursions of the 
leader of the Oudh rebels, Mehndi Hus^n. 

These difficulties soon came to a head. The 
mutinous 5th Irregulars, finding no one to oppose 
their course, destroyed the public hnildings at 
Hoada, and marched in the direction of Glaya. 
Battray, with a small force of Sikhs and Euro- 
peans, numbering about two hundred, had been 
posted to protect Gaya. But, learning that the 
rebels were approaching that place, he, acting on 
the strongly pressed advice of Mr. Alonzo Money, 
marched out on the 8th September to attack 

* Vide page 133. 

t The exception was Mr. P. M. Bird, the joint magistrate. 
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ijliein. But tlio rebels, almost all mounted,* took 
advantage of Rattray’s advance from bis base to go 
round bis position — inflicting upon bim in his vain 
attempts to binder them, a loss of twenty wounded 
— and to reach G-aya some hours before he could 
fall back. Arrived at Gaya, they liberated four 
hundred prisoners from the jail, and attacked the 
fortified house which the residents had prepared 
as a place of refuge. But in this attempt they 
were repulsed, owing mainly to the spirited con- 
duct of Mr. Skipwitb Tayler, son of the late 
Commissioner of Patna. 

The disorder was subsequently further aggra- 
vated by the mutiny, on the 9th October, of two 
companies of tbeS2ndhrative Infantry at Ddogarh 
and by threatened movements on the part of 
Kduwar Singh. The Commissioner had at his 
disposal Rattray’s Sikhs, a portion of the hTaval 
Brigade, under Captain Sotheby. Colonel Fis- 
cher’s brigade of Madras troops entered the western 
Bihar districts early in October. Besides which, 
Lieutenant Stanton of the Engineers was at 
Sahasram and its vicinity, and the energy, the zeal, 
and the activity of this officer compensated to a 
very great extent for the paucity of fighting men. 

Rattray was the first to come in contact with 
the rebellions sepoys. This officer had avenged 
his disaster of the 8th September by defeating a 
body of rebels on the 7th of the following month 

* They consisted of the 5tli Accompanying them tras a 
Irregulars and other horse- large party of marauders, 
men who had mutinied, some mounted on ponies, 
amounting to sis hundred, some on foot. 
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at Atbarpdr, and he now went in pursuit of the 
mutinous 32ud. On the 6th Novomher ho caught 
them at the village of Dhanchila. The numbers 
on both sides were equal, and the contest was 
severe. Fight fell whilst the combat was raging ; 
then, covered by darkness, the rebels effected a 
retreat. 

The events which followed each other in 
western Bihar until the formation of Colonel 
EiOwcroft’s force in November, present a constant 
succession of skirmishes, of movements against 
petty forts, and similar occurrences of a purely 
local character. To Bowerof 1 1 shall retur n shortly. 
But before doing so it seems incumbent upon me, 
for the clearness of the subsequent narrative, 
to describe, as concisely as may be, the occur- 
rences in the districts and on the grand trunk 
road between Allahdbdd and Kdnhpiir during the 
period intervening between Sir Colin Campbell’s 
battle of Kanhpiir and the final fall of Lakhuao. 

After the battle of Kanhpiir Brigadier Carthew 
was detached, with the Madras brigade, to com- 
mand at Fathpiir. The command was an impor- 
tant one, as it was exposed to attacks from the 
districts south-west of Kdnhpdr — from Kalpi, 
from Jhdnsi, from Bandalkhand. Fathpiir, more- 
over faced — a narrow strip of land on the right 
bank of the Granges alone intervening' — the south- 
western frontier of Oudh, and was at any mo- 
ment liable to incursions from flying parties of 
rebels. It devolved, therefore, upon Carthew, 
not only to thrust back attacks from these oppo- 
site quarters, but to guard intact the trunk road 
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— the lino of commuDication between Kdnbpiir 
aud Allabdbad. The fact that troops and woll- 
guarded convoys were constantly marching up 
the road doubtless facilitated his task, and en- 
abled him to employ advantageously such passing 
troops to aid him in clearing the districts hning 
the road. 

The duties devolving upon the officer com- 
manding at the south-eastern end of the line of 
which I am writing — the station of Allahabad — 
were of not loss importance. Situated at the 
confluence of the great rivers the Jamna, and 
the Ganges, abutting alike on Bandalkhand, on 
Oudh, and on the disturbed districts of A'zam- 
garh and Jd-npdr, Allahabad was a place always 
threatened, and yet to be preseiwed at all risks. 
Allahdbad was, in fact, at once the outlying fron- 
tier fortress of the province of Bihdr, and its key. 

At the time of which I am writing, December 
1857 and January 1858, the officer commanding 
at AEahabad was Brigadier Campbell. 

Oarthew took up his command at Eathpfir on 
the 19th December. Just before he arrived (11th 
December) a small party under Colonel Barker, 
E.A., had made a raid amongst the disaffected 
villages in the district, had biumed some, and had 
expelled the turbulent villagers from others. In 
this way the district had been purged of its dis- 
loyal citizens. The revenue returns and the 
supply of provisions to the headquarters proved, 
almost at once, how very beneficial had been these 
domiciliary visits. 

The expelled villagers had filed across the 
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Jaiimaj and it was on tlie right hank of this 
river, from Kalpi down to Bnuda, that mutineers 
from Gfwaliar, Jhansi, and Bandalkhand, even 
fugitives from Fathgarh, now began to assemble. 
Amongst them were the Raja of Ohikani and a 
brother and nephew of TsTana Sahib ; some ac- 
counts even spoke of Nana Sahib himself. Cer- 
tain it is that the rebel leaders who had their 
headquarters at Julapur on the Betwa, near 
Kalpi, exercised the right of sovereignty by call- 
ing upon the landowners west of the Jamnd, to 
furnish money and recruits for the service of the 
representative of the Peshwa. 

Across the Jamnd it was not possible to act. 
The Oommander-in-Ohief, however, deemed it 
especially advisable that the districts to the east 
of that river should be kept clear of the muti- 
neers. In accordance, then, with instructions 
which he issued, Oarthew marched on the 10th 
January with a small force (two horse artillery 
guns, four companies Rifle Brigade, two hundred 
17th Madras Native Infantry) along the Kdnhpur 
road. On reaching Jahanabdd, he turned west- 
ward towards Kalpi, communicated with the 34th 
Regiment, sent from Kanhpur to co-operate with 
him, and then moved on Bhognipiir. The occu- 
pation of this place, the locality of which has 
already been indicated,* forced the several rebel 
parties who had come over from Kalpi to reoross the 
river. Oarthew then, in compRance with an order 
received from Brigadier Inglis, pushed on to Sikan- 


* Fide page 228, 
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dra, and then returned leisurely, vid Kanhpiir, to 
Patlipur. He had thoroughly purged the district 
of rebels. 

About the same time (5th January) Brigadier 
Campbell, with a brigade composed of the 79th 
Highlanders, a regiment of the Bifle Brigade, 
some foot and horse artillery, and a newly-raised 
cayalry levy, the Banaras Horse, effectually cleared 
the districts near Allahabad, on the left bank of 
the Granges. His operations were in every respect 
successful, and in three encounters which he had 
with the rebels the latter admitted a considerable 
loss. 

But the efforts of these columns occasionally 
despatched into the districts could not prevent 
a fresh appearance of the enemy after their de- 
parture. It was natural that so long as the 
Lakhnao question remained unsolved the delta 
west of Kdnhpiir, that is the narrow strip lying 
between the two great arteries the Ganges and 
the Jamnd, should be constantly threatened, and 
almost as constantly invaded. It was necessary, 
therefore, to patrol the entire district. In March 
a moveable column,* commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Christie, engaged in this work, moved 
down to the village of I&ana, near the left bank 
of the Jamna, to prevent a threatened passage of 
the river at that point. Christie found the enemy 
occupying Sir^oh, a town in the Handrpllr district, 

* One 12-pouiider howitzer, men, 80tii I'oot ; two hxmdrixl 
one 6-potmder giin,; seventy and fifty-seven, 17tli Madruv 
men, Stli IrregSar Cavalry; IfatiYe Infan.try. 
two hundred and foiiiy-fonr 
II. 
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on the right bank opposite Dhiina, and engaged 
in firing on that village. By a jutlicious advance 
of his artillery, he drove the enemy from Siraoli, 
and set fire to the town, but the want of boats 
prevented him from crossing in pursuit. 

Occasional raids still continued. On the 26th 
March a corps of rebels crossed the Jamna near 
Hamirpiir, plundered and burned the village of 
Ghatampur, and then returned. But this was 
an expiring effort. The fall of Lakhnao placed 
an overwhelming force at the disposal of the 
Commander -in -Chief, whilst, on the western 
side of the Jamnd, another active leader, whose 
name will occupy a most prominent part in the 
succeeding volume, was pressing, with all the 
decision and enterprise of a great commander, 
the chiefs and leaders whose troops had so long 
been attempting to harass the British line of 
communications. It was just after the fall of 
Lakhnao that the action of Sir Hugh Rose and 
General Whitlock began to make itself felt. Just 
then, too, Sir Colin Campbell despatched a small 
force, under Colonel Maxwell, to Kfilpi. The 
proceedings of these several forces will be nar- 
rated in their due course. Meanwhile it may be 
stated that the work of supervision and control 
exercised by Brigadier Oartbew bad been emi- 
nently useful to tbe Commander-ia- Chief. 

What Roweroft and Sotheby had effected with 
their brigades up to the time of their occu- 
pation of Gorakhpur, I have already narrated,* 

* Pages 321 to 82^- 
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I propose now to take up tlie story of their action 
from the point where I left them, and to show 
how it was that the Azamgarh and Janpiir districts 
foil again into extraordinary confusion. 

Eoworoft, arriving at Gorakhpilr on the 19th 
February, had defeated the rebels on the 20th, 
and on the 25 th had been loft, by the departure 
towards Lakhnao of the Ifipalese, in. command at 
Gorakhpiir. Two days prior to his arrival. Cap- 
tain Sotheby, of the Naval Brigade, who 

was escorting boats up the river Graghra with a 
force of ono hundred and thirty men of that bri- 
gade, thirty-five Sikhs, and sixty Nipalcse, had 
attacked and captured the fort of Ohandipur, 
garrisoned by three hundred men. This fort was 
situated on the left bank of the river, in the 
midst of a dense bamboo jungle. Yet so well 
planned was Captain Sotheby’s attack, that the 
capture of the fori and the guns and the pro- 
perty it contained cost his force a loss of only 
four wounded 1 Amongst these was Captain, 
Charles Weston, of the 36th Native Infantry, a 
very gallant officer. It is due to add that the 
attack was most efficiently aided by the guns of 
a river steamer — the Jamnd. 

Within the British disbifict of Gorakhpiir, sixty- 
eight miles to the west of it, and nine miles east 
of Faizabdd in Ondh, is the town of A'mdiha. 
Thither Boweroft now marched, and on the 4th 
March took up a position not far from the in- 
trenched camp of B61wa,then occupied by a large 
rebel force. The rebel force alluded to was com- 

OQ * 
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posed of upwards of fourteen tliousand men, led 
by tke pseudo-Nazitn Mdliudi Hiis(?n, the Riljds of 
G-ondali and Ohardah, and other disaffected chiefs. 
Included in their ranks were two thousand five 
hundred trained sepoys, composed of the 1st, 10th, 
and 5Brd Native Infantry, recently completed to 
five hundred men each, seven hundred men of the 
2nd Oudh Police, and about three hundred of 
the 6th Regiment Gwaliar contingent. 

The approach of Rowcroft disconcerted the 
hopes which these rebel chieftains had entertained 
of taking advantage of the concentration of the 
main British army before Lakhnao to make a raid 
down into A'zamgarh and Janpiir districts, and if 
possible to reach Bandras. But there was, it 
seemed to them, one mode — and a very certain 
mode — whereby to rid themselves of Rowcroft 
and his following, and then to prosecute their 
intentions. This was to attack him, with the 
vastly superior force at their disposal, as he lay 
at A'morha. 

Thus thinking, they acted. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 6th March they marched towards 
the British camp, distant from them some seven 
miles. They had approached at half -past 8 
within a mile of it when they were met by Row- 
croft and Sotheby and Richardson. A severe 
contest ensued. 'the trained sepoys of the rebel 
force fought with great courage and determina- 
tion, but they lacked the cool leading of the 
European ofideer, which, under other circum- 
stances, had so often led them to victory. So- 
theby’s Naval Brigade greatly distinguished itself 
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The enemy were already shaken wlien Biohardson Book xn, 

ordered the Yeomanry Cavalry to charge. The 

first charge caused the enemy to waver, another jiaroh-Aprii, 

compelled them to give ground, a third drove The charge of 

them in headlong flight from the field. They were 

then pursued to their iutrenchments at Belwa, Oavairy. 

losing between four and five hundred killed and 

wounded, and abandoning eight guns on the 

field. The iutrenchments at Belwa gave them a 

safe refuge, for the cavalry could not penetrate 

within them. 

Rowcroft remained at A’mdrha waiting for re- Boworoft^ 
inforoements to enable him to attack the strong A'mdrha. 
position of the rebels. Subsequently, on the 
17th April, and again on the 25th, he met and 
defeated them in the plain between the two 
positions ; but before this had happened, events 
had occurred in the districts to his loft rear — the 
districts of A'zamgarh and Jilnpdr — which compel 
me to return thither. 

I have already related how Kfinwar Singh, xfinwar 
after his expulsion by Vincent Eyre from Jag- wem 
dispiir, had hung about the districts of western 
Bihdr to the terror of the successor of Mr. William 
Tayler and of the Government of Bengal. One 
of the three natives of India thrown up to the sur- 
face by the mutiny, who showed any pretensions 
to the character of a strategist — the others being 
Tantia Topi and the Oudb Moulvi — Kiinwar 
Singh had carefully forborne to risk the fortunes 
of his diminished party by engaging in a conflict 
which, however favourable might be its commence- 
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ment, must certainly cud in his complete defeat. 
Shahabad, though the region of his birth, the 
district in which lay his confiscated estates, 
was too carefully watched, ho folt, to present the 
chances which would alone justify in his eyes a 
departure from his system of reserve. His actual 
force was small. He had with him about twelve 
hundred sepoys, trained in the Indian army, and 
a few hundreds of untrained adherents, dependents 
of himself, his brother, and other discontented 
land-owners of the province. With such a 
force he could not hope to make a serious im- 
pression. But when ho saw how British troops 
were being hurried up from every quarter to 
take part in the attack on Lakhnao, when he 
heard that the Hipdleso and Franks had pushed on 
for that city, leaving the western frontier of the 
British provinces bordering Oudh comparatively 
denuded of troops, then he saw his opportunity, 
then he resolved to make a push for eastern Oudh, 
and combining with the numberless rebels still at 
large in that part, to make a dash on A'zamgarh, 
and, successful there, to avenge the storming of 
Jagdispiir by a dash on Allahabdd or Banaras. 

Fortune greatly favoured him. At the moment 
when he crossed into Oudh, Boweroft at A'mdrha 
was confronting the intrenched camp of the rebels 
at Bdlwa. His inability to storm that position had 
singularly encouraged the enemy. They, too, like 
Kunwar Singh, had designs on A'zamgarh, and 
though their main plan had been for the moment 
bailed by the defeat inflicted upon their attacking 
columns on the 6th March, yet Boweroft’s inability 
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to folloTsr up liis victory had incited them to 
pursue their original design by other means. Still 
holding the camp at Belw^, they detached then a 
oonaidorable force to the south-east, and this force, 
during its march, attracted to itself many detach- 
ments which had escaped the bayonets and horse- 
men of the victorious Pranks. With these troops, 
Kiinwar Singh succeeded in effecting a junction 
at A'traolia on the 17th or 18th March. 

The Azamgarh district was then guarded by a 
small British force consisting of two hundred and 
six men of the 37th Regiment, sixty Madras 
cavalry, the 4th, and two light guns, under the 
command of Colonel Milman of the 37th. At the 
time when Kiinwar Singh and his rebel allies took 
up their position at Atraolia, Milman was en- 
camped in the district at Koelsa, not far from 
Azamgarh. The distance between Azamgarh and 
Atrdolia is twenty-five miles. The reader will 
recollect that Atraolia is tho fortress which, on the 
9ih November preceding, had heen captured by 
Colonel Longden, and by him partially burnt and 
destroyed. Dependent upon it was a small fort, 
comparatively insignificant. The fortress itself 
covered a number of strong buildings, all loop- 
holed. The outer wall was fifteen feet high. 

On the afternoon of the 21st March, Milman 
received from Mr. Davies, magistrate of Azam- 
garh, the intelligence of the vicinity of the rebels. 
He at once broke up his camp, marched all night, 
and at daybreak on the 22nd, came upon the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy’s force, not occupying 
the forts, but posted in three or four mango- 
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groves, contiguous to eacli other. Without giving 
them time to recover from their surprise, he at- 
tacked and defeated them, the 4th Madras Cavalry- 
behaving with great dash and resolution. The 
enemy being dispersed, Milman determined, before 
advancing further, to give the men their break- 
fasts. He accordingly halted in the mango-groves 
whence he had expelled the rebels, and his men, 
piling their arms, prepared to enjoy the matutinal 
meal. But the cup was dashed to the ground 
just as the hand was about to raise it to the 
lips. The breakfast was almost ready when in- 
formation was suddenly brought to Milman that 
the enemy were advancing in great force I 
It was too true. At last the opportunity for 
which Kfinwar Singh had longed through so many 
dreary months had come to him. An enemy, 
though European, yet vastly inferior in numbers ; 
an enemy worn out by a long march, by depri- 
vation of sleep, by fasting ; an enemy twenty-five 
miles from his base and with no supports I What 
more could a general long for ? Bvei’ything was 
in his favour. Kiinwar Singh, then, marched to 
a victory which he deemed assured. The imagi- 
nation can almost picture him making to the con- 
fidant by his side an exclamation near akin to that 
which burst from the lips of Wellington when he 
noticed the false movement of Marmont which 
brought on the battle of Salamanca ! * 

Yes, Milman was lost, Gralloping forward, 
followed by some skirmishers, as soon as he re- 


• " Mon cher Alava, Marmont est perdu.” 
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ceived. the news of wliich I have spoken, tlio bookXil 
E nglish leader beheld the enemy in great strength, 
some covered by a mud wall, others in fields of 
sugarcane and in topes of trees. Still, hoping adTs-noe of 
that a daring movement on his part would check 
their further progress, he ordered an advance. 

But the numbers of the enemy exceeded his in 
the proportion of eight to one. Outflanked, it 
was impossible to advance. Forced back, he at 
least maintained a bold front. The enemy, never 
attempting to charge, contented themselves with 
a steady advance and a steady musketry fire. 

Once, indeed, as the British troops neared the 

camp at Koelsa, which they had quitted the pre- He fails baoi 

vious evening, the rebels made a desperate effort ^ 

to outflank them. But a timely charge of the 4th 

Madras Cavalry, which had shown remarkable 

steadiness, frustrated this movement. Then it 

was that, tired, worn out, wearied, having lost 

many men in killed and wounded, the survivors 

found their way into the encamping ground of 

Koelsa. 

Not, however, to find a refuge there. The 
rumour of their mishap had preceded them. A 
panic had seized the camp-followers, most of whom Tbence on 
had fled taking their bullocks with them. The foe whence be’ 
was still near ; the camp was not defensible ; there meTaangem 
was no food. Milman, then, abandoning the camp 
equipage, continued his retreat to Azamgarh. He 
reached that place the same day, and whilst 
making every preparation to defend it in case it 
should be attacked, sent off expresses to Banaras, 

Allahdbad, and Lakhnao for assistance. 
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Tte express despaolied to Banaras readied ttat 
station on the 24tli Mardi. Borty-six men of the 
Madras Rifles were instantly despatched to Azam- 
garh. The following day one hundred and fifty 
men of the 37th Regiment from Ghazipiir, and two 
days later one hundred and thirty of the same regi- 
ment, reached Azamgarh, and penetrated within 
the intrenchment before it had been attacked 
by the rebels. Colonel Dames of the 37th then 
assumed the command. On the 27th he attempted 
a sortie with two hundred Europeans, two guns, 
and sixty Madras cavalry, and though suc- 
cessful at first, was repulsed with the loss of one 
officer and eleven men killed and wounded. He 
then retreated into the intrenchment, and thence- 
forward acted on the defensive. 

Tlie express despatched to Allahdbdd reached 
that place on the 27th. Lord Canning was at 
Allahdbdd. The news caused him anxiety. 
Knowing what sort of a man Kiinwar Singh was, 
that he possessed audacity and courage, and that 
he knew the value of time in military operations, 
he realised at once the danger of the situation. 
He saw how possible it was for the Jagdispiir 
chieftain, reinforced as he daily was by troops who 
had escaped from Lakhnao, to overwhelm Milman 
at Azamgarh, and then rapidly traversing the 
eiglity-one miles which separated that place from 
Ban4ras, then almost ungarrisoned, to seize that 
important city, and thus sever the communications 
between Calcutta on the one side and the Grovernor- 
Q-eneral of India at Allahdbad and the Oommander- 
in-Ohief of the army at Lakhnao on the other. 
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Just then the headquarters and right 'wing 
of the 13th Light Infairtiy happened to be at 
Allahabad. The officer commanding that regi- 
ment was Colonel Lord Mark Kerr. Lord 
Canning at once ordered Lord Mark to pro- 
ceed with all haste with his regiment to Banaras, 
and picking up there whatever troops might be 
available, to push on to Azamgarh and check 
Kilnwar Singh. 

Lord Mark Kerr, responding promptly to the 
call, set out that same evening, reached Banaras 
on the 31st March, picked up there a troop — • 
fifty-five men and two officers — of the Queen’s 
Bays, seventeen gunners and one officer, with two 
6-ponndcr guns and two 5-|--inch mortars, and 
started thenoc for Azamgarh at 10 o’clock on the 
night of the 2nd April. With the wing of the 
13th were three hundred and seventy-two men 
and nineteen officers. His entire force consisted, 
then, of twenty-two officers and four hundred 
and forty-four men. 

Marching with all speed, LordMark Kerr reached 
Sarsana, eight miles from Azamgarh, the evening 
of the 5th. There he received, and during the 
night continued to receive, most pressing letters 
from the staff officer at Azamgarh, begging him to 
push on without a moment’s delay. But to march 
a force of four hundred and forty-four men across 
a country utterly unknown to any of them, to re- 
lieve a place besieged by an array whose numhera 
certainly exceeded five thousand, and might amount 
to fifteen thousand, was an idea not to be enter- 
tained by a prudent commander. Defeat would 
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but precipitate the evil he had been scut to avert. 
Lord Mark Kerr, then, wisely resolved to defer 
his march till the day should approach its dawn. 

He set out at 4 o’clock on the morning of 
the 6th — a reconnoitring party of the Bays, with 
whom was Lord Mark, leading the way. After a 
march of two hours. Lord Mark observed some 
buildings and a mango grove to the left of the 
road, and the banked ditches of the fields to the 
right of it, to he crowded with sepoys lying in 
ambush and evidently on the look-out for him. 
Making as though he had not observed them, he 
made his cavalry dismount, and halted till his 
train of elephants, camels, and carts had closed up ; 
he then despatched a company of the ISth to the 
right with the view of forcing back the enemy’s left, 
and of thus opening a way for the progress of the 
train. In this he so far succeeded, that the rebels 
feU back on the left, but almost at the same time 
a heavy fire opened from the buildings and the 
mango groves of which I have spoken, and which, 
on the left of the road from the British advancing 
line, constituted the enemy’s right. Lord Mark 
threw out his men in skirmishing order and brought 
up the guns, which, at a distance of five hundred 
yards, began to throw shrapnel into the buildings. 
The enemy, however, were so numerous, and were 
so completely on all four sides of him, that it re- 
quired all the soldierly skill of the British leader to 
keep them at a distance. His position was compli- 
cated by the necessity of defending the large train 
of animals accompanying the force, and the capture 
of which would, naturally, he a special object of 
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fclie rebels. These animals, wben the action bad 
begun, bad turned round with fright and bolted 
to the rear, nbe mahouts clinging to the elephants, 
whilst the drivers, descending from the carts, had 
run off, calling upon the trees and bushes to cover 
them. Everything now depended upon Lord 
Mark’s ability to make head against the enemy. 
Up to this time, when the fight had lasted an 
hour, though he still held the position he had 
taken up, he had made no impression upon them ; 
and just at the moment he could discern in rear 
of their skirmishers their reserves forming up in 
quarter-distance column, whilst a large body 
was being detached with the evident purpose of 
penetrating between him and the baggage animals.. 
In this, before long, the rebels partly succeeded ; 
for they set fire to many of the carts. 

The situation was critical. The two 6-pounders 
had been gradually brought to within sixty yards 
of the main building, without, however, producing 
the required effect. Lord Mark was anxious to 
try the effect of shelling, bnt the two mortars were 
so located, that, to use them with effect, it had 
become necessary to cause the gunners and their 
supports to fall back, and Lord Mark had noticed 
that the smallest retrograde movement caused 
the enemy to rise to their feet and, with loud 
shouts, display their numbers with a view to en- 
circle him. But he felt the main building must be 
carried at any price. At last the two 6-pounders 
effected a small breach, and volunteers being called 
for, some thirty or forty men rushed to the storm. 
They found the breach not quite practicable, bnt, 
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Book xii. far from falling back, they sot to work vigorously 
OLa^ ii. enlarge it. Their labours disclosing an inner 
March unmjurccl, Lord Mark recalled them, and 

Hie splendid resumed practice with his guns. Before the men 
persaveranoe ijack, they Set fire to the wooden portions of 
the building. The guns then re-opened fire, but 
the effect they produced was slight, since, to main- 
tain his posilion, Lord Mark was forced to use 
one of them to throw shrapnel at the rebels in the 
rear of his right flank. Gradually, however, pro- 
crowned gi’ess WHS made, and Lord Mark was meditating a 
with success assault, when the flames, which, despite 

the efforts made to subdue them, had been gra- 
dually spreading, forced the rebels to evacuate the 
building, Instantly, a pursuit was ordered, the 
Bays rushed to the front, and the day was won ! 
Therebeie But while the position of the rebels in front 
m an attack 'was being thus forced, they had completed the 
wMe Mi^the were now attacking the rear of Lord 

baggage, Mark’s small force. In this part of the field a 
high embankment crossed the road. This em- 
bankment tbe enemy now seized. Captain Wilson 
Jones of the 13th, commanding the company of 
that regiment which formed the rear guard, at 
once faced about and charged them. He drove 
the enemy back, but lost his own life. 

Lord Mark Lord Mark’s position was now peculiar. He 
teggago^witii pierced the enemy’s centre ; the way to 
Major Tyler, ^zamgarh lay open to him ; on his left, the 
rebels, terrified by tbe defeat in the centre, were 
rapidly falling back ; but on the right, notwith- 
standing the success of the charge just narrated, 
they stiU occupied a menacing position. The 
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drivers and tlie cartmen tad rim away, and the 
baggage remained exposed. Under these circum- 
stances, Lord Mark resolved to leave a sufficient 
force to hold front to the right, whilst he should 
push on to Azamgarh, and return with the Madras 
sepoys he might find there, who, on a pinch, 
would drive the carts. Uo doubt he calculated 
that the enemy, believing themselves threatened 
by the movement, would he glad to retreat while 
they could. Sending, then. Major Tyler of the 
13th, a cool and capable officer, to command the 
rear and baggage guards, he pushed forward ou 
the Azamgarh road, The enemy’s right wing, 
noticing the movement, heat a hasty retreat. 

No sooner had the enemy retreated than many of 
the carters and drivers and mahouts reappeared, 
and Major Tyler pushed on rapidly after his chief. 
No further opposition was offered. A village 
which had to he traversed, and which might have 
been easily defended with a few men, was aban- 
doned. The bridge across the river leading to 
the intrenchinent was reached at 11 o’clock. This 
bridge had been rendered impassable by the 
rebels, and after tbeir flight they still continued 
to maintain a heavy fire on it. It was repamed 
under this fire by Lieutenant Oolomb, R.A,, acting 
under the orders of Lord Mark. As soon as it 
had been rendered serviceable, the Madras Rifles 
crossed it in complianco with a request made by 
Lord Mark, and the convoy was brought in in 
safety. 

This gallant little action reflects the greatest 
credit on the troops and the commander. I,ord 
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Mark was accoTnpaTn’ed by Lioutenant-Oolonel 
Longden of the lOtb Foot and Mr. Venables, the 
daring indigo-planter, whoso previons gallant 
achievements have bronght him more than once 
before the reader; and no doubt the previons 
experience of these two gallant men was useful 
to him. But ho was the leader ; upon him it 
depended whether to advance against numbers or 
to retreat before numbers. Upon his shoulders 
rested the responsibility, and to him must be 
accorded the praise. When it was urged upon 
him to abandon the convoy and to make for the 
intrenchments, he merely replied “Wait a bit : 
we’ll win yet,” and persevered. The number 
against whom he contended did not, at the lowest 
computation, fall short of four thousand men, and 
probably greatly exceeded it. Against these, de- 
ducting his baggage guards, he could not put in 
line more than three hundred men. In the daring, 
the conduct, and the success of the achievement, 
Lord Mai’k Kerr’s relief of Azamgarh may be 
classed with Vincent Byre’s relief of Arab. 

Nor, whilst awarding Lord Mark Kerr this high 
praise for his daring, can History deny him the 
not inferior merit of military prudence. The im- 
ploring letters he received for immediate aid on 
his arrival at Sarsana might have induced a less 
prudent commander to start that night on an 
errand, the accomplishment of which successfully 
might well be supposed to depend on the most 
absolute promptitude. There can be no more tor- 
nxating pressure on the mind of a commander than 
the knowledge that his countrymen within a few 
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Tniies of liim may perisli for want of immediate Book xn 
relief ; that the few hours of the night, well em- 
ployed, would bring them that relief ; but that 
pinidential considerations compel him not to use 
those hours. Lord Mark Kerr felt that pressure, 
and yet had the wisdom to resist it. 

The state of affairs at Azamgarh was bad in- state of 
deed. Milman’s force, after its precipitate and A'zamgarh. 
disastrous retreat, had marched straight into the 
intrenchments within the jail, leaving the town 
to the mercy of the rebels. But these moved so 
cautiously that the reinforcements of which I have 
spoken were able to enter. Two days later the 
rebels occupied the town and beleaguered the jail. 
Fortunately, this was surrounded by a deep ditch, 
and Klin war Singh did not care to risk an assault. 

He invested the place, and trusted to the effects 
of famine and an unremitting fire. He even 
had it in contemplation to blockade the jail and 
to march on Banaras, and there can be no doubt 
that this programme would have been carried 
out but for the splendid achievement of Lord 
Mark Kerr. 

The action fought by Lord Mark had cost the uefeots fa 
British a casualty list large in proportion to the sfagii’s 
number engaged, eight officers and men being 
killed and thirty-four severely or dangerously 
wounded. At such a price the defeat of Kunwar 
Singh was cheaply purchased. That leader had 
showed himself greater as a strategist than a tac- 
tician. His plan of campaign was admirable, but 
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iu carrying it into execution lie committed many 
serious errors. Milman gave Mm a great, an un- 
expected opportunity. He had that officer at his 
mercy. When Milman’s men were waiting for 
their breakfast in the mango grove near Atraolia, 
it was in the power of Kiinwar Singh to cut them 
off from Azamgarh. He preferred to attack them 
in front. Then the pursuit was not pressed on 
with sufficient vigour. A capable commander 
would still have cut them off. Once having seen 
them housed in Azamgarh, he should have left 
a portion of his force to blockade them, pressed 
on with the remainder towards BanMas, and 
occupied a position in which he could have en- 
gaged Lord Mark Kerr with advantage. He had 
at his disposal, it subsequently transpii’ed, about 
twelve thousand men. To oppose these the few 
men led by Lord Mark were alone available. 
Everything was witMn his grasp had he dared to 
stretch out Ms hand. The chances are that, 
capable man as he was, he saw all this. It was 
his misfortune to have under him many petty 
leaders, all wishing to be supreme ! 

I have now recorded the result of the message 
sent from Azamgarh to Ban^ras and Allahabad. 
Another result was produced by the message 
despatched to Lakhnao. What that was will be 
■narrated when I return to the army still massed 
in the conquered city. 
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I LEFT Sir Colin Campbell master, on tbe 21st 
March, of Lakhnao. I propose to narrate now 
the measures which he adopted to reap every 
possible advantage from his conquest. 

Three main objects first presented themselves 
to his attention. The first was the strengthen- 
ing of the weak places which had been threatened 
during his advance ; the second, the formation of 
a moveable column for the reoouquest of western 
and north-western Oudh ; the third, the recon- 
quest of BiOhilkhand. Combined vrith this last 
was the necessity of holding out a hand to the 
brigade of Seaton, left at Patbgarb, and to tbe 
columps of Jones and Penny still aooomplisbing, 
or about to accomplish, the work which had 
remained to be carried out in the north-west. 

Op the 24th March iiSir Uoiin detailed a con- 
siderable force to constitute, for the moment, the 
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garrison of Laldmao.'’^ The command of this 
force was entrusted to Sir ITopo Grant. 

On the 28tli the Military Train, the 10th 
Eegiment, and a field battery left for Allahabad. 
The same day Sir Colin received information of 
Milman’s disaster near Azamgarh, narrated in the 
previous chapter. His movement to repair the 
misfortune was as prompt as could 'he desired. 
On the 20th Sir E. Lugard was despatched, with 
a brigade of infantry (10th, f 34th, 84th), seven 
hundred Sikh sabres, and eighteen pieces of ar- 
tillery, by the direct road to Azamgarh, taking 
Atraolia en route. Whilst Lugard would thus 
relieve Azamgarh, the advance of Jang Bahadiir’s 
force towards Faizdbad, on their return to Mphl, 
would, it was hoped, relieve Eoworoft, whom I 
left encamped at Amdrah. 

I propose, in the first instance, to follow the 
course of Sir B. Lugard. But before setting out 
with him I may state that there still remained 
at Lakhnao four regiments of cavalry and eight 
of infantry, with artillery in proportion, to be 
accounted for. These were constituted as a 
moveable column, at the head of which was placed 
Brigadier- General Walpole. To him I shall revert 
in due course. 

* IVo troops horse artil- 63rd, 90t]i, Qf'th Eegiments, 
lery ; two field hatteriesj four and 1st Madi-as I’usiliers ; 
garrison batteries ; one com- Headquarters 27tli Madras 
pany engineers; three com- Native Infantry ; fithPanjfib 
panies pioneei’S. Infantry. 

The 2nd Dragoon Gnards ; f The 10th had started on 
the Lah6r Light Horae; 1st the 28th en route to England, 
Sihh Cavalry ; Hodson’s but were recalled by an ex- 
Horse ; the 20th, 23rd, 38th, press that night, 
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LtigaEd left Lakhnao on tlie 29tli March. The Book xii. 
distance to Azamgarh was fifteen marches. Push- 
ingon as rapidly as possible he reached Sultanpur juaroVAprii, 
the 5 th April. It had been his intention to cross He sots out 
the G-iimti at this place, and march direct on March, 
Azamgai’h. But to carry out this plan would 
have necessitated a week’s delay. The bridge 
had been destroyed by fire, and there were no 
boats. Under these circumstances he resolved 
to continue his march down the right bank, and 
to make, in the first instance, for Jaupiir. 

A few miles only from Janpdr, to the north- defeats 
west of it, and on the direct road from Sultan- near Tigra. 
pdr, lies the village of Tigra. Within four miles 
of this village a rebel force of three thousand 
men, one third of whom were trained sepoys, 
and two guns, under the command of G-hiildm 
PIus6n, had appeared on the 10th April, threaten- 
ing Jtmpiir. The following day this rebel force 
attacked and burnt a considerable village within 
sis miles of Tigra. The afternoon of that day 
Lugard reached Tigra, and heard of the vicinity 
of the rebels. He had made a sixteen-mile march, 
his troops were exhausted, the heat of the day 
excessive. He therefore resolved to remain 
where he was for the day. Towards evening, 
however, he received information that the rebels 
were on the move. He at once turned out his 
men, dashed after them, caught and attacked 
them. The rebels attempted for a moment to 
stand, but they could not resist the terrible on- 
slaught of the cavalry. Alter a short resistance, 
they turned and fled, leaving eighty killed and 
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tlieip two guns on tlie field. On tlie side of tlie 
victors sis sowars were wounded. Tliere was 
but one killed — but the loss was the loss of a most 
gallant officer, who had rendered excellent service 
during the mutiny. He who fell was Lieutenant 
Charles Havelock, a nephew of the renowned 

Lugard marched on the next day to Didarganj, 
relieved the Gfirkahs at Janpiir by three com- 
panies of the 87tb Eegiment, and then pushed on 
for Azamgarh. On the 14th he was within seven 
miles of that place. Azamgarh was still invested 
by the force under Kiinwar Singh, computed to 
be thirteen thousand strong ; but if that leader 
had been unable to force his way into the British 
intrenohment when it was occupied by Milman’s 
small force, still less was he capable of making 
an impression upon it after the reinforcements 
from G-hazipur and Banaras had reached the place. 
Indeed, the British garrison had been so greatly 
increased that, had it taken the field, it might 
have ended the campaign at a blow. Colonel 
Dames, who commanded, was, however, restrained 
from action by the express orders of Sir Colin, 
and directed to await in his intrenched position 
the arrival of Sir E. Lugard. The rebels, there- 
fore, stiU occupied the town, and still threat- 
ened the intrenohment. On the apprba’oh of 
Lugard, on the 15th, Kfinwar Singh drew up his 
forces along the banks of the little river Tofis, 
cbihmanding the bridge of boats across it, aiid 
resolved to dispute the passage. Bfit the Wily 
chieftain had matured plans far deeper than even 
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those about him could fathom. He knew very 
well that the soldiers who had failed to stop the 
small force of Lord Mark Eerr would have no 
chance against the more considerable brigade of 
Sir E. Lugard. He therefore so arranged his 
forces that whilst those upon whom he could 
most depend should defend the passage of the 
Tons as long as possible, the great bulk, travers- 
ii g the town, should inarch with all speed to the 
Gringes, and, crossing that river at or near 
Gkizipur, should endeavour to reach his 
native jungles at Jagdispur, there to renew the 
war. 

Lugard attacked the rebels with great vigour. 
But for some time he failed to make any im- 
pression upon them. They held the bridge of 
boats with a resolution and perseverance worthy 
of veterans, and it was not until they had by 
their long resistance ensured the safety of their 
comrades that they fell back. Lugard then 
crossed the Tons, and at once detached half a 
troop of horse artillery, the Mihtary Train, and 
two squadrons 3rd Sikh Cavalry in pursuit. In 
this action Mr. Venables, the indigo-planter, 
always to the front, always daring, and always, 
from his intimate acquaintance with the country, 
eminently useful, was severely wounded. To the 
regret of every soldier, he died of his wounds. 
He had rendered splendid and unpaid service to 
his country. In the earlier days of the mutmy, 
when all had been clouded and gloomy, he had 
set a noble example to everybody, and, when his 
station had been abandoned by the civilians, had 
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shown the power of preserving order which even 
one resolute Englishman can wield in India. 

The rebels had taken every advantage of the 
firm resistance made by their comrades at the 
Tons, and the pursuers had a gallop of twelve 
miles before they caught sight of them. And 
when they did see them, the sight was far from 
reassuring. Instead of a defeated and scattered 
host seeking safety in flight, they came upon a 
body of men retiring unbroken and in good order. 
They were the men of the old Danapur brigade, 
of the 7th, 8th, and 40th Native Infantry. Bit 
the pursuers did not hesitate. They charged 
• — to make, howevei', no impression. “ It was all 
we could do,” wrote one of the officers engaged, 
“to hold our own against such odds. Imme- 
diately our cavalry charged the_y stood and formed 
square, and used to abuse and tell us to come on.” 
The loss of the British was considerable. Hamil- 
ton of the 3rd Sikhs, a very gallant officer, was 
killed charging the squares. And although, by 
greatly daring, the British force succeeded in 
cutting off three of the enemy’s guns, they found 
it useless to continue the pursuit. They there- 
fore halted at Nathupnr, where they had fought, 
watched the enemy disappear in the direction of 
the Ganges, then sent their killed and wounded 
into Azamgarh, with a request for reinforcements- 
Lugard, after crossing the Tons, had encamped 
at Azamgarh, and drawing to himself the garrison 
of the place, was preparing to move actively 
against two rajas, allies of Kunwar Singh — who, 
after the battle, had taken a northerly direction 
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towards Oudli — and to watcli tho reuniting por- 
tions of Glinlam Hnsen’s force. But the moment 
he received the report of the pursuing column 
halted at Nathuphr, he detached Brigadier 
Douglas at tho head of a wing of the 37th, the 
84th, one company Madras Eifles, four guns 
Major Cotter’s battery Madras Artillery, two 
5-5-inch mortars, to reinforce them. Douglas 
started at once, and reached Nathupur that night 
C16th April). 

Meanwhile Kuuwar Singh had halted at the 
village of ISTaghai, near Azamgarh, about four- 
teen miles from Nathupur. The reasons which 
influenced Eilnwar Singh, at so critical a con- 
juncture, cannot he divined. It is fair to believe, 
however, that knowing, from the custom of his 
enemy, he would he pursued, he hoped to be able 
to strike him a blow so disabling as to permit him 
to continue his retreat without further molestation. 
Certain it is that he had occupied a strong position, 
and arranged his forces with considerable skill. 
Occupying groves of large trees, he had covered 
his front with breastworks, and had disposed his 
guns so as to reap the greatest possible advan- 
tage from their working. Here Douglas found 
him on the morning of the 17th, and here he 
attacked him. But again did Kiln war Singh dis- 
play great tactical ability. He kept Douglas at 
hay till he had secured two lines of retreat for 
hia ma in columns, which he had divided. He 
then fell hack leisurely, and though many of his 
men were out up, they maintained to the end of 
the day their determined attitude. As soon as 
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Douglas’s pursuit — continued for four or five 
miles—relaxed, the two divided columns reunited, 
and took up a position for the night. 

Douglas lay that night at Ahfisi, within six 
miles of the rebels. Early next morning he 
started again in pursuit. But the rebels had 
been equally prompt, and marched that day with- 
out molestation to Nagra, eighteen miles distant. 
They were followed all day by the British cavalry 
and horse artillery, hut the infantry did not come 
up in time to pei’mit Douglas to engage. He en- 
camped that night within three or four miles of 
the enemy’s position. But Kiinwar Singh was 
well served by his spies. Ho sooner had he heard 
that the British had halted for the night than he 
broke up his camp, marched to Sikandarpfir, 
crossed the Grhagrd by the ford near that place, 
and pushed on to Mannahar, in the Grhdzipfir dis- 
trict. There he and his followers halted, wearied 
and hungry, hoping they might have time for sleep 
and food before their pursuers should appear. 

But Douglas would allow them time for neither. 

^ At midnight on tho 18th he heard of their move 
towards Sikandarpfir. At 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing he was on their track, and marching all day, 
picking up many stragglers as he proceeded, he 
bii^ouacked that night within four miles of Knn- 
war Singh’s position. He did not rest there long. 
Hoping to catch the enemy, he turned out his 
men at a rery early honr on the 20th, and march- 
ing rapidly, found himself at daylight in front of 
his enemy, 

Th^t position was neither so strong nor so well 
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chosen as that at Naghai. The defence conse- 
quently was less determined, and the disaster was 
greater. Douglas adyanced his infantry under 
cover of a fire from his guns, at the same time that 
he threatened the enemy’s right wich his cavalry. 
The rebels made no stand, but fled in disorder, 
leaving on the field a brass 9-pounder gun, several 
limbers and waggons, an immense quantity of am- 
munition, a large amount of treasure, a number 
of carts and bullocks, four elephants, and the 
colours of the 28th Regiment Native Infantry, 
which were found wrapped round the body of a 
Siihadar who was shot. The rebels were pursued 
for six miles, but, in pursuance of a preconceived 
plan, their several columns took different routes, 
to reunite again at a given hour of the night at 
some settled spot. "What was this spot Douglas 
found it impossible to find out. Accordingly, 
when darkness set in, he bivouacked, prepared 
to move early on the morrow. 

But Ktinwar Singh had displayed his accus- 
tomed subtlety. His object was to cross the 
Ganges. He had impressed the country people 
and many of his own following that having no 
boats it would be necessary to cross the river on 
elephants, of which a certain number still remained. 
By this report he hoped to deceive the English 
general. Hut, meanwhile, he bad, by means of his 
agents, collected a sufficient number of boats at 
Sheopfir Ghat, ten miles below BaUiah. When, 
therefore, night fell, he marched off to this point, 
and outwitting Colonel Onmberlege, who with 
tyro regiments of Madras cavalry was waiting to 
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pounce upon hina at Balliab., Bucceeded in em- 
barking all bis men except two hundred before 
the British appeared on the scene. Douglas, in- 
deed, had started in pursuit at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, but misled by the false information 
circulated by Kiinwar Singh, he only reached the 
right track in time to cut off the two hundred 
men of whom I have spoken, to capture some 
elephants and another brass gun, and to sink one 
— the last — of the enemy’s boats. 

Kiinwar Singh thus crossed the G-anges in 
safety. He made his way without delay to his an- 
cestral domain at Jagdispdr. Here he found his 
brother, Ammar Singh, with several thousand 
armed villagers ready to support him. Kunwar 
Singh posted these and the few men who, after 
crossing the Ganges, had adhered to his fortunes, 
in the jungles covering his castle — the same thick 
jungles which Yincent Eyre had forced on the 
12bh August of the preceding year. 

But if, as I have already had occasion to re- 
mark, there was no William Tayler to exercise a 
vigilant supervision over the several districts of 
western Bihar, neither was there a Yincent Byre 
to retrieve the errors of the Bengal Government. 
It happened that Arab was at this time occupied 
by a party of one hundred and fifty men of the 
35th Regiment, one hundred and fifty of Rattray’s 
Sikhs, and fifty sailors of the Naval Brigade, the 
whole under the command of Captain Le Grand 
of the 85th. Le Grand, knowing well what Yincent 
Eyre had accomplished in the same locality, how, 
with a smaller force at his disposal, he had beaten 
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an enemy certainly not less numerons, aocl far 
better armed and disciplined, determined, if pos- 
sible, to emulate Ms example. Accordingly, on 
the 23rd Api'il, he marched from Arah with the 
force I have mentioned, and two 12-pound6r 
howitzers. Early on the morning of the 23rd he 
came upon the little army of Ktinwar Singh. It 
consisted of about two thousand men, dispirited, 
badly armed, and without guns. It occupied the 
thick jnngle, about a mile and a half in depth. 
Le Grand began the action with a fire from Ms two 
howitzers. These, however, seemed to make no 
impression on the enemy, and the infantry were 
then brought up to make the charge which, against 
Asiatics, has never failed. The exact course of the 
events which followed has never been clearly ex- 
plained. But this is certain, that at a critical 
moment of tho advance into the thick jungle, when 
the men in extended order were about to rush 
forward with a cheer, the bugle sounded the re- 
treat. By whom the order to sound was given, 
or whether it was intended to sound the retreat, 
is not known. The effect of it on a scattered body 
of men unable to see each other was to cause ir- 
retrievable confusion. To repair it Le Grand used 
every means in his power, but in vain. The evil 
had been done. The men fell back in disorder, 
followed by the enemy, and abandoning the 
howitzers, fled to Arab. The 36th suffered very 
severely. Two-thirds of their number, amongst 
them Le Grand and two officers, were either killed* 
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* The casualties were iu two men, sailors nineteen, 
Idlled, 35th, one hundred and SiTdis nine, officers thi'ee. 
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or died from apoplexy on the retreat. The gunners, 
refusing to retire, were killed at their guns. The 
disaster was complete. 

This disaster threw the district once more into 
disorder. A panic ensued at the station of 0hapr4, 
and expresses were sent from Danapdr to Briga- 
dier Douglas, urging him to cross the river with- 
out delay. Douglas, whose incessant pursuit of 
Kiinwar Singh without tents had tried his men 
to the utmost, had been inclined, when the rebel 
chief had escaped his clutches, to wait till his 
heavy baggage should arrive. But on receipt of 
the expresses from Danapiir, he crossed the 
Q-anges, 25th April, at Sina Grhdt, pushed on the 
84th Foot and two guns to Arab on the 29th, and 
followed himself two days later. 

But before Douglas could act against the rebels, 
a material change had taken place in their affairs. 
Whether Kunwar Singh was wounded at the 
action fought at Mannahar, or, whether, as some 
of his followers aver, as he was crossing the 
Ganges, this is certain, that immediately on his 
arrival at Jagdispiir he underwent amputation of 
the wrist. He was an old man, and the shock 
was too much for him. He 'died three days after 
he had defeated Le Grand. 

Kdnwar Singh was succeeded by his brother 
Ammar Singh. Though hardly the equal of his 
brother in military skill, Ammar Singh was not 
one whit behind him in energy and resolution, and 
the mnnner in which he conducted the operations 
whjoh followed left little to be desired in a pai- 
tiaan leader. 
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The rebels, after defeating Le Grand, had fol- sib 

, 1 , . . Ai Chapter III. 

lowed up their victory by an attack on Arab. — 
Though repulsed, they still continued to threaten 
it, and as thoir numbers were daily augmenting, Douglas 
Douglas thought it advisable to await the arrival ^iyai of 
of Lugard, who had warned him of his approach, Lugard, 

Lugard, who, since I last spoke of him, had 
remained at Azamgarh, occupied in clearing the 
surrounding districts, had no sooner heard of 
Kiinwar Singh’s successful passage of the Ganges 
and the disaster of Le Grand, than he set off with 
a portion of his brigade, crossed the sacred stream 
on the 3rd and two following days of May, and 
marched at once to the neighbourhood of Arab, 

The news he received there led Lugard to 
believe that the rebels, who were reported to 
number eight thousand, were intrenching them- 
selves in the jungle between Bihia and Jagdispdr. 

He resolved, therefore, to occupy with his main 
body a position in front of the western face of 
the jungle, guarding Arab with a detachment, 
whilst Colonel Corfield, commanding a small force 
at Sahasram, should march from that quarter to 
his aid. 

Lugard reached Bihia on the 8th, sent hack 
thence the detachment to guard Ai’ah, and then jagdiapAr 
marched on the 9th to a plain a little to the west 
of Jagdispiir. Here he intended to halt to await 
the arrival of Corfield- But the enemy’s move- 
ments forped him to change his plan. On the 
afternoon of that day Ammar Singh, covering his 
movement by ,a threatened attack on Lngard’s 
camp, imarched from the jungles with the bnlk of 
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Hs following in ilie direction of Arnli. Lngard 
resolved, then, to attack at once. Chocking the ad- 
vance on Arali with his cavalry and guns, he then 
diYided his force into three columns, and driving 
the enemy before him, occupied Jagdispiir. In 
this operation he did not lose a single man killed, 
and only a few were wounded. The rebels fell 
back on Satwarpiir, a village in the jungle district. 

The day following, Lugard, sensible of the 
necessity of following up his advantage, set out 
in pursuit. On the 11th he was joined at Pirii, 
seven miles south-west of Jagdispiir, by Corfield, 
who, fighting almost daily and always success- 
fully, had made his way from Sahasrdm. That 
same day he surprised and defeated the rebels at 
Hdtampiir. From this day, skirmishes were of 
daily occurrence. On the 12th, he beat them at 
Jathin, whilst Oorfield drove them from Diivim. 
On the 20th they were again beaten, though they 
managed to kill an officer, Dawson, of the Mili- 
tary Train. Lugard, however, avenged his death 
on the 27th by inflicting a crushing defeat upon 
them at Dalilpiir, recapturing the two homtzers 
they had taken from Le Q-rand. On this occa- 
sion he did not lose a single man. 

But these victories did not crush the rebellion 
in the district. On each occasion the rebels, 
knowing every inch of the country, dispersed to 
reunite in nearly the same strength as before. 
Dividing themselves into small parties, they or- 
ganised a system of freebooting, dangerous to life 
and property, and threatening to the stations, the 
peaceful villages, and the isolated posts all over 
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t.lie country. It was impossible to wage a war o£ 
extermination. Yet the jungles offered the rebels 
a moans of defying for a series of months disci- 
plined soldiers led by skilled and capable generals. 
In vain were their positions marked, encircled, 
and then marched upon from different quarters. 
The smallest delay on the part of one of the con- 
Yerging columns gave them the opportunity, of 
which they were ever prompt to avail themselves, 
to escape. Hor was it until the genius of a staff 
officer serving under Douglas devised apian, based 
upon his experience of its efficiency elsewhere, 
that a certain means was attained for the exter- 
mination or expulsion of the persistent rebels. 
The nature of that plan will be developed in the 
pages which follow. 

After the defeat at Dahlpiir on the 27th, the 
rebels broke up into small parties, and commenced 
them new trade of marauding on a large scale. 
One party attacked and destroyed an indigo fac- 
tory near Diimraon, another plundered the village 
of Ecijpiir near Baksar, a third threatened the 
railway works at Karamnasd. These proceedings 
spread dismay and disorder throughout the Shah- 
abad district. 

In the campaign up to the point which I have 
now reached, the British troops had suffered 
greatly from the heat and exposure to the sun. 
Bui in the presence of the occurrences just re- 
corded, Lugai’d was compelled to keep them 
actively employed. To facilitate their movements 
and to lessen the chances of the escape of the 
enqmy, he set to work to intersect the jungles by 
n. 31 
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roads. On tlie 2nd June, he divided his force 
into two parts, the one at K(ishwa tiie other at 
Dalilphr, opposite points on the edge of the 
jungle. Between these he cut a broad road. 
Occupying this with a line of posts as a base, ho 
attacked the rebels from the outside on the 4th, 
and defeated them with great slaughter, the 1 0th 
and 84th shoiving great dash and daring. But 
still many managed to escape. 

It would bo tedious to follow the course of 
every skirmish; to show how Douglas pursued 
the rebels with energy and vigour towards Bak- 
sar, and how the main body yet managed to elude 
his pursuit; how they again and again baflded 
Lugard. He could beat but could not clutch them. 
He had not, in fact, the means of maintaining a 
continuous and crushing pursuit. The rebels, 
therefore, though repeatedly beaten, were able to 
rally at a distance and return by a circuitous 
route to the corner of the jungle. But by the 
16th June Lugard had so far succeeded that the 
rebels had been expoUed to a further distance 
from the jungles than had ever been the case 
previously, and he was able to report that the 
task entrusted to him had been completed. 
Wearied and broken down by the unparalleled 
hardships of the contest, Lugard was then 
forced to resign his command and proceed to 
Hngland. The troops were ordered into quarters. 
But they had scarcely retired from the field, 
when the rebels, strong in a conviction of real 
success in the past, and confident that the rainy 
SWOn would secure them immunity for the four 
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months to come, reoccnpied theii’ old positions, 
their numbei's daily increased by recruits from all 
parts of the country. 

It -was under these circumstances that Brigadier 
Douglas, O.B., was appointed to succeed Lug'ard. 
He had no sinecure. He had not oven assumed 
command when he heard that owing to the 
manoeuvres and intingues of Ammar Singh, the 
rebel prisoners in the jail at Gaya had been re- 
leased, and, joined by the police and the convicts, 
had driven the English into their intrenchment. 
This outrage — which was speedily repaired — was 
followed up by a raid into the station of Ai’ah, the 
garrison of which had been cunningly enticed 
away, and by the burning of a gentleman’s 
bungalow. The civil authority had, in fact, 
everywhere disappeared. 

Under these oiroumstances stronger measures 
were resorted to. Douglas was placed in com- 
mand of the whole of the distorbed districts as 
far as Danapdr. The troops under his command 
were augmented to a numerical strength of seven 
thousand. He began at once to work on a 
system. He organised strong posts at easy dis- 
tances from each other in all directions. He 
located his troops in sueb. a manner that it would 
be easy to mass them at short notice on one par- 
ticular point. He sent out trusted sepoys in dis- 
guise to penetrate the designs of the mutineers, 
and even to bring in their leaders, alive or dead. 
He continued with great effect the practice, ini- 
tiated hy his predecessor, of covering the jungles 
with roads. Einally, as a supreme remedy, he 

31 * 
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Book XII. elaborated a plan for driving tlie rebels into Jag- 
- — dispur, as a common centre, and tor there nnishmg 

Jime-Sopt. campaign — as be bad every right to expect — 

by tbe assault and capture of that strongbold. 
Operations Tbis plan, it will be observed, involved tbe 
eariij de- deferi’ing of larger operations until October or 
ifter'thf November. Meanwhile it was necessary to secure 

rains. grand trunk road. On tbis road, which 

traverses tbe lower portion of tbe district from 
east to west, and tbe safety of which was of vital 
importance to Sir Colin Campbell and his army, 
large bodies of troops under Colonel Turner, C.B., 
97tb Regiment, were constantly employed. For 
tbe four months that followed Turner was un- 
remittingly engaged on this arduous but necessary 
service. 

The retoia The rebels on their side were very persevering. 
aobivB^ Ammar Singh reoccupied Jagdispiir, and his 
adherents, in small parties, kept the districts in 
continued disturbance throughout July, August, 
and September. They seemed to be ubiquitous. 
Many places in opposite directions wero attacked 
about the same time. Their principal depreda- 
tions, however, were confined to the country 
south of the Ganges and west of the Sdn river. 

It is true they met several reverses. On the 
defeats. 9th September, Colonel Walters defeated tbem at 
Rampiir j on the 20 th Captain French and a party 
of the 35th destroyed their boats on the Sdn; on 
the 14th October, Mr. Probyn, of the Civil Service, 
and twenty Sikhs, ran up a creek on the Shah4b4d 
side of the river and destroyed four large boats 
defended by three hundred aud seventy-five sepoys 
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and one hundred horsemen — a mosi gallant per- 
formance. Not the less, however, did the rebels 
continue to threaten Arah; they even attacked 
the cavalry picket at that station. 

Bat the end was now approaching. The rainy 
season was passing away. In one point of view 
it would have been advisable to defer serious 
operations until it had actually passed. It was 
feared, however, and not without reason, that on 
the complete cessation of the rains, the rebels, 
thoroughly aware of the preparations made against 
them, would cross the Son and carry rapine and 
the sword into the districts which had up to the 
time been free from their presence. Conse- 
quently Douglas resolved to begin operations on 
the 13th October. 

On the 9th of that month he set out from 
Dhnapiir to carry into execution the plan be had 
carefully and elaborately devised. The ground 
was still swampy, but, though this was likely to 
prove a material disadvantage in a campaign the 
success of which depended upon the exact punc- 
tuality of arrival at a given point of several con- 
verging columns, it was at least a guarantee that 
the rebels were still within the district.* Brom 
three opposite points of this district, Douglas set 
in motion, on the 13th October, seven different 
columns, the object of all being to drive the 
rebels before them to the common centre of 

* It may he convemeiit to It was hoxmded on the north 
state that the district in ques- hy the Ganges, on the east 
tion may he roughly described by the S6n, and on the west 
as ^ triangle, each side of and south transversely by the 
which measured fifty miles, hilly districts of Mirzapfir. 
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Jagdispiir, there to fall upon tlicra and finish 
the campaign at one stroke, 

SuecGSS crowned Ha earlier combats. On the 
14th Douglas drove the rebels out of Karisai. 
On the 16th, Dnrnford, leading the Baksar 
column, defeated them, though after a deter- 
mined resistance at Kampsagar. On the 17th 
Turner’s column headed and defeated them at 
Phu, and followed hotly in pursuit. These move- 
ments had been so thoroughly executed that the 
rebels, numbering four thousand five hundred, 
were pressed in on all sides towards the centre, 
and it was known on the evening of the 17th 
that they were all within the circle, the outlets 
on the outer ring of which were watched by the 
seven converging columns. 

Douglas believed that he had them, and he 
had a right to believe it. ISTothing but a mistake 
on the part of one of the leaders of the seven 
columns could save them, and he had impressed 
Hs orders so strongly on those leaders, and had 
made them see so clearly the issue at stake, that 
he had every reason to feel confident. He fixed 
the assault for noon of the following day. The 
result showed the mistake of reckoning with abso- 
lute certainty on the success of a manoeuvre, the 
threads of which are in the hands of seven men, 
the failure of any one of whom, whether from 
accident or stupidity, would spoil the combina- 
tion. The failure of one man out of the seven 
effectively ruined Douglas’s well thought out 
plan. Six of the columns converged punotnally 
to the common centre, only to find the place 
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evacuated. Tbe seveiitli column, oommaucled by 
Colonel Walter of tire 53rd, had been delayed 
five hours by inundation consequent on the cut- 
ting of embankments, and the rebels had escaped 
by the outlet he had given them ! 

It was at this period that the staff officer to 
whom I have alluded in a preceding page sub- 
mitted to the general a plan which he behevod 
would meet the difficulties of the case. The 
staff officer, who was no other than Major Sir 
Henry Havelock, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
Greneral of the forco, had, in his experience of 
Franks’s advance without cavalry from the eastern 
frontier of Oudh to Lakhnao, noticed the enor- 
mous service which a few mounted soldiers of the 
10th Foot, carrying x-ifles on horseback, had been 
able to render. Conceiving the idea, some time 
before Douglas had set out from Dandpdr, that 
the services of a few men might be advantageously 
utilised in a similar manner, he had caused forty 
riflemen of the 10th Foot to be hastily trained by 
Captain Bartholomew of that regiment. He now 
proposed to Douglas, and received permission, to 
employ the men so trained as mounted infantry — 
as men, that is to say, who could pursue and 
overtake the enemy, then, dismounting, hold 
them in check till the main force should arrive. 
He increased the forty men to sixty hy volunteers 
from the 10th, and then, learning that the rebels 
were marching towards the Sdn, he set out to 
head them, having three troops of the Military 
Train and sixty cavalry as supports. 

The orders given to Havelock were to en- 
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Book XII, deavourj by a rorocd marcli, to iib oppose between 
Ohap^iii. rebels and tbe Sdn, whilst two columns of 
OotoB^ar. infantry should be despatched in the same direc- 
tion, one north, the other south, of their line of 
flight, so that should he succeed in turning them 
they would find themselves surrounded. 

Hareiook Havelook Set out from his post near Jagdispilr 
re^eia*^^ at a little past 8 o’clock on the night of the 
18th; he reached Arah at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 19bh, halted there for six and a half 
hours, and starting again at half-past 7, reached 
the Sdn before the rebels. The latter, finding’ 
themselves headed, halted, remained irresolute 
for twelve hours, and then retraced their steps 
south-westward. 

wioiryio Havelook’s mounted column followed, main- 
puah^g^ taining by patrols a constant communication with 
westward. .(.pg infantry detachments, and guiding their 
movements. The mutinous sepoys, now fairly 
aroused to a sense of their danger, put forth 
their best efforts to out-march their pursuers, 
and, after an ineffectual attempt to re-enter the 
Jagdispur jungle, pushed directly westward. But 
the mounted riflemen were sadly embarrassed 
by rice-fields, inundated to a depth of from one to 
two feet, making one continuous swamp for miles. 
These the rebels on foot avoided by moving along 
the “bands,” or ridges used to confine the water. 
The mounted Still Havelock gradually gained on them. Over- 
oTortaka taking their rear-guard of four hundred infantry 
on the afternoon of the 20th of October near 
Nonddi, he succeeded, by a dismounted rifle-fire 
on two faces, one towards the main body, one de- 
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taining tHe rear-guard, in cutting them off from 
the main body, and hemming them into that vil- 
lage till the arrival of Colonel Turner’s infantry 
column. Turner then stormed tlie village, and 
slew three hundred rebels. About one hundred, 
desperately breaking out, were “ringed” in an 
adjoining field by Havelock’s mounted riflemen, 
who shot them down till their numbers were so 
reduced that the supporting cavalry, bursting in 
on them, sword in hand, sabred almost every 
man. Only three or four, amongst whom was 
Ammar Singh himself, disguised, found safety in 
a neighbouring cane-crop. This was the most 
efiective blow that had been struck against the 
Shahd,bad rebels. Its success is to be attributed 
solely to the new use of the mounted riflemen, 
without whose presence the enemy would, as on 
every former occasion, have escaped unscathed 
through their superior speed. 

The main body of rebels had meanwhile con- 
tinued its flight, after several doubles, fi.nally due 
west. Following on its track, Havelock again 
overtook it after a forty miles’ march, on the 
afternoon of the 21st. The infantry column, 
under Brigadier Douglas’s personal command, 
guided by reports from the mounted rifles, bad 
been able to follow the foe in straight lines from 
point to point of his numerous twistings and 
donblings, so that when the sepoys, thoroughly 
fagged, halted on that afternoon to cook, it was 
suffiiciently near to be expected to take part in 
the combat. Havelock’s column came on the 
rebels while thus employed. Passing beyond 
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Book xil them by a circuit, it again, beaded them towards 
OBap^in. infantry, drove them from tbeiv cooking, and 
oSoi. circling them in on tbroc sides with skirmishers, 
kept tbem in check for throe hours in the plain, 
waiting for the infantry to come up. There was 
now every hope that the success of tho previous 
day would be repeated, but this expectation was 
who escape, not realised. By a mistake of the person guiding 
tSTofl™”’ Douglas’s infantry, they were brought up in 
ate^n’hora^^*^ the rear of Havelock’s force instead of behind 
atflxb. that of the rebels, who at once availed themselves 
of this error, and slipped out of the opening left 
for them. Evening, setting in at the same time, 
gave them ten hours’ darkness to cover their 
flight. But, thoroughly terrified now at finding 
that they could not shake off their pursuers, they 
abandoned all attempt to do mischief in the dis- 
trict, and confined all their efforts to the one 
object of escape. Eavonred by the long hours of 
darkness, and by the whole population of the dis- 
trict, who constantly and systematically misled 
the pursuers by false information, they marched 
in the next forty hours sixty-three miles further 
without being overtaken, making for a range of 
hills which bound the south-west of the district, 
and are accessible from the plain only by three 
difficult passes. 

^veiooka But Havelook’s mounted riflemen, not to be 
overtakes the shaken off, again overtook the enemy on the even- 
pShee^ ing of the 23rd. The horses were by this time so 

‘hem. exhausted that it was impossible either to head or 

to charge the rebels, who, drawing up in two solid 
squares flanking each other, steadily contimled 
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tli&ir way to the hills. But at every step men and 
horses fell in their very midst under the long-rang'e 
rifles of the pursuers, who, while thus inflicting 
a severe punishment, were themselves beyond 
reach of the enemy’s muskets. Not a minute hut 
witnessed the capture of baggage-animals, includ- 
ing Amman Singh’s elephant, carrying a howdah 
containing his suit of chain armour. The rebels 
continued their hurried flight to the Kaimdr hills. 
But so great had been the terror inspired by the 
new arm, now for the first time in India employed 
against them, and from which escape seemed im- 
possible, that even the telegraph wire, which it 
had alv/ays been their main object to destroy, re- 
mained uncut along the trunk road which they 
crossed in their flight ; and the whole of the depdt 
estabhshmeuts there — of vital importance to the 
regular supply of troops and stores to the army 
tinder Lord Clyde — remained uninjured. Have- 
lock’s loss in this singular pursuit, which covered 
two hundred and one miles in five days and nights, 
was only three men killed and eighteen wounded. 
But forty-three horses died of fatigue. The rebel 
loss in the three actions of the 19th, 20th, and 
21st October was not less than five hundred killed, 
including those hemmed in and subsequently dei- 
Stroyed by Colonel Turner’s column at Nonadi. 

Thus sixty men, organised on a novel plan, and 
aided by a handful of cavalry, had effected, with 
almost nominal loss, in five days, what three 
thousand regular troops had for six months failed 
to accomplish — ’viz. the complete expulsion of 
four thousand five hundred rebels from the pro- 
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vilice, and tlie infliction on tliem of a punialiment 
ill 6 impression of whicli lias not to tMs clay been 
effaced. When once the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict became aware that the enemy was opposed 
by troops against whom they could not only hope 
for no success in the field, and whom it was im- 
possible for them to shake off in flight, their 
confidence in British power returned, and the 
restoration of order was an easy task. 

Meanwhile, the Jagdispiir jangle had been cut 
down and cleared away. The rebels were gra- 
dually driven from place to place, their hiding- 
places being occupied as the pursuers advanced. 
It is true that in the long pursuit the rebels 
managed once or twice to pounce upon the 
baggage of their enemies. But, in its results, 
tlie plan inaugurated by Havelock was most 
successful. On the 24ith November Douglas sur- 
prised, by a night march, the main body of the 
rebels at Salia Dahar, in the Haimfir hills, killed 
many of them, and took all thoir arms and am- 
munition. Before the year ended he could boast 
that the districts under his command had been 
completely cleared. The campaign had been more 
trying, more fatiguing than many which are 
counted more glorious in their results. Never 
had troops in India made longer, or more con- 
tinuously long, marches. On one occasion, I may 
repeat, the British infantry marched twenty-six 
miles a day for five days ; and the average daily 
march of Havelock’s cavalry was scarcely less 
than forty miles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I RBTUEN once more to Laklinao. Of tlie armv 
whicli conquered that city, one divisions that com- 
manded by Sir E. Lugard, has been disposed of 
in the preceding pages. There remain still the 
corps d'armee under Hope Grant, and the divi- 
sion under Walpole. I shall deal first with the 
former. 

On the 9th April, Sir Hope Grant, command- 
ing the force already noted,* received instructions 
in person from the Oommander-in-Chief, to march 
at once with a column to Bari, twenty-nine miles 
from Lakhnao, to drive thence a body of rebels 
who had collected there under the famous Moulvi ; 
then marching eastwards to Muhammadabdd and 
following the course of the Ghagra, to reconnoitre 
a place called Bitaoli, where it was rumoured the 
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* Vide page 408, note. 
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B^gam of Lakfinao ivith sis thousand followers liad 
taken post ; tkence to maroli to Ramnagar to cover 
the marcli of the Mpalese troops on tlieir return 
to Ripfl. 

To carry out these instructions, Hope Grant 
marched from Lakhnao on the morning of the 
11th April. He took with him Middleton’s bat- 
tery, Mackinnon’s troop of horse artillery, two 
18-pounders, two 8-inch howitzers, two 6^-inch 
Oohom mortars, the 7th Hussars, one squadron 
2nd Dragoon Guards, Wale’s Panjab Horse, the 
2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, the 38th Foot, the 
1st Bengal Fusiliers, five hundred men of 
Yaughan’s Panjab Corps (the 5th), one hundred 
sappers and miners with a proportion of engineer 
officers — in all, about three thousand men. 

A curious incident, emblematic of the progress 
made by the rebels in the art of daring yet crafty 
reconnoitring, occurred on the night of the fol- 
lowing day. Hope Grant had encamped about 
three parts of the way between Lakhnao and Bdri. 
As he lay there that night, a troop of irregular 
cavalry penetrated within the line of pickets, 
which at that point were drawn from Wales’s 
Horse. When chaUenged, they replied, with the 
most absolute truth, that they belonged to the 12th 
Irregulars. They did not add that their regiment 
had mutinied so far hack as July of the previous 
year, and murdered their commandant.* The 
pickets, rephed to in this confident manner, sus- 
pected nothing, and allowed them to pass on. The 


* Tol. i. page 72. 
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rautineers, having seen all they cared to see, 
quietly slip Joed out and returned to Bari. 

The plan 'which the rebel leader, who was no 
other than the Moulvi, adopted on receiving the 
information which the men of the 12th had ac- 
quired, did credit to his tactical skill. He at once 
occupied a village about four miles on the Bari 
side of the British encampment with his whole 
force. This village -was covered all along its 
front by a stream, the banks of which on the side 
nearest to it were high, and the ground leading up 
to which was honeycombed. It was a very strong 
position. The idea of the Moulvi was to hold 
the village with his infantry, -whilst he sent his 
cavalry by a circuitous route to fall on the flanks 
of the attacking force. It was really a brilliant 
idea ; for tbe British force, he was aware, would 
march at daybreak, entirely unsuspicious of his 
presence, and, could he but conceal his infantry 
from view till the British were well within range, 
and restrain his cavalry till the resistance 
from the side of the village had begun, the 
chances of success seemed to be all in his 
favour. 

But the brilliaut idea was spoilt by the mode iu 
which it was eseouted. Hope Grant did indeed 
march at daybreak, unsuspicious of danger. The 
bulk of the enemy’s oavahy, avoiding the line of 
march, was rapidly gaining a position on his rear, 
there to fall upon the six: thousand carts which 
were carrying the baggage of the force, when 
tbeir leaders were tempted b-y the sight of two 
guns in the British advance, lightly guarded 
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by Walp'j Horso, to throw to the winds the plat 
of their general and attempt bo capture the guns. 
Eor a moment fortune seemed to favour them. 
They surrounded the picket, wounded the officer 
commanding it, Lieutenant Prendprgast, and had 
the guns in their power. Justus they were about 
to carry them off, however, they caught sight 
of a troop of the 7th Hussars, led by Cap- 
tain Topham, on the point of charging them. 
Without awaiting the charge, they abandoned 
their prey, galloped off, and endeavoured to recur 
to the original plan. But they had spoilt it. The 
British were now thoroughly awake. Hope Grant 
made prompt arrangements for the protection of 
his rear guard, and though the enemy made two 
considerable efforts to capture the baggage, they 
were baffled, first by a splendid charge of the 7th 
Hussars troop under Topham, and secondly by a 
volley, delivered within thirty yards of them, by 
two companies of the 1st Bengal Busiliors. Com- 
pletely defeated in their plans, they then retreated. 

Meanwhile, Hope Grant pushed forward with 
his infantry to the village. He noticed the strength 
of the position, the difficulty it might give him 
were it well defended. But the premature action 
of the cavalry, while it had ruined the plan of the 
Monlvi, had taken all the heart out of his fol- 
lowers, Prepared to surprise the British force 


and even to resist should the cavalry charge 
tbs throw it into disorder, they did not care to meet 

the assault of the troops which had already re- 
pulsed the cavalry. Under the circumstances 
they preferred to wait for a more favourable 
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opportunity, and eyacuated tlie village witliout 
firing a shot. 

Pushing on to Bdri and eastward from that 
place, Hope Grant reached Muhammadab^d on 
the 15th, and Hamnagar on the 19th. Ramnagar 
was but six miles from Bitaoli, tho spot where it 
was rumoured the B5gam and her followers had 
taken post. But the Begam, wise in her genera- 
tion, had not awaited tho arrival of the English 
general, and Bitaoli was found evacuated. 

Bitaoli evacuated, Hope Grant proceeded to 
look after Jung Bahadur’s Nipalese. He found 
them at Masaoli, midway between Ramnagar 
and Hawabganj. In his journal, the general 
gives a vivid description of the condition of 
our allies. “ The European officer in com- 
mand,” he writes, “ had great difficulties to 
contend with in marching through a coimtry so 
filled with rebels. His force consisted of eight 
thousand men with twenty guns ; yet he could 
only reckon on two thousand men for actual 
fighting purposes. He had two thousand sick 
and fonr thousand carts ; and each of the latter 
being filled with tents, private property, and loot, 
required, according to the usages of these troops, 
a man to guard it.” * From this place Hope 

* Hope Grant’s Incidents it witlioiit molestation. They 
of the Sepoy War. reached Gorakhpdr early in 

As these troops took no May, and resumed their 
further part in. the -war, it march thence on the 17th 
may he conyenient to state idem. In cousec[uenoe of the 
here that they continued their number of their carts they 
retreat from Masaoli towards experienced some difficulty hi 
theirowncoimtry and effected crossing the Gandak at Ba- 
ll. 32 
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Grant marclied southwards to protect the road 
between Kanhpur and Lakhnao, thon thraateiicd 
at Ondo. After some skirmishes of no great 
moment, in which the rebels were invariably dis- 
persed, he reached the fort of Jallalabdd, near 
Lakhnao, on the 16 th May. Here, for the present, 
I must leave him, to follow the plans of the Oom- 
mander-in- Chief with respect to Eohilkhand. 

It had been determined by the Governor- 
General, the reader will recollect, that the recou’ 
quest of this province should follow the recapture 
of Lakhnao, and Sir Colin Campbell found Lord 
Canning still firm in this respect. He himself 
would have preferred to wait till the hot season 
had passed. But Lord Canning, with a clear idea 
of the necessities of the situation, insisted on 
immediate action. The rebels who, by Sir Colin’s 
own carelessness, had been allowed to escape into 
Oudh, had fled into Eohilkhand. Thence at all 
costs they must be expelled, with promptitude 
and energy. 

In accordance with this view, Sir Colin ar- 
ranged to converge three columns, starting from 
different points, on the doomed province. One 
of these, commanded by General Penny, was 
directed to cross the Ganges at Hadaoli and join 
Walpole’s division, marching from Lakhnao, at 
Mir^npiib' Katra. A third, starting from Eiirki, 
would penetrate into the province from the north- 


gaha. Marching thence by they crossed the MipAl fron- 
way of BhetiA and SigAoli, tier early in June. 
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west). Connected, to a certain extent, witli these 
operations was the force at Fathgarli under 
Seaton, guarding the south-east entrance into 
Rohilkhand on the one side, and the districts be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jamna on the other. 

Seaton, left by Sir Colin Campbell, at the end 
of January, in command of the Pathgarh district, 
had employed the time which passed till the fall 
of Lakhnao in strengthening the fort of Pathgarh, 
in removing the bridge of boats to a point under 
the walls of the fort, and in practising his artillery 
at marks on the other side of the river near the 
positions which an advancing enemy would be 
likely to take np, Tbe rebels meanwhile continued 
to threaten him from the Rohilkhand side of the 
RAmganga, though they took care to keep out of 
the range of his guns. 

But, as time went on, and Seaton made no 
move, whilst reinforcements flocked into the rebel 
camp, tbe situation became critical. Still more 
so when the rebel Rdja of Mainpiiri, T6j Singh, 
entered their camp, and incited them to profit by 
the supineness of the British at Pathgarh to cross 
the Ganges and raise the Doab. 

But Seaton, supine as apparently bad been bis 
action, had been neither blind nor indifferent to 
the proceedings of the enemy. He had held 
his hand so long as it seemed probable that they 
would remain on the left bank of tbe river ; but 
the moment they showed a disposition to attempt 
to burst the door of the Doab, be resolved to 
attack them. 

Hazardous as it was, with his slender force, to 

32 * 
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assault a powerful enemy, lie could not act otlier- 
wise. Eor tlie occupation of tlie Doab by a large 
rebel force would close the grand trunk road, and 
cause the preparations, now about to be set in 
action, against Robilkband, to be indefinitely 
delayed. 

Seaton ascertained that the rebels occupied 
three strong positions : one at Aliganj, seven 
miles from Ifathgarh, on the further bank of 
the Ramganga; a second at Bangaon, three 
miles from a ferry on the Granges, twenty-four 
miles above Fatbgarh; and a third at Kankar, 
in the same direction, twenty-two miles distant. 
Now, in the opinion of Seaton, Aliganj was so 
strong as to be proof against attack; Bangdon 
was too far off for a night’s march. He re- 
solved, then, to attack Kankar. Kankar being 
situated between Aliganj and Bangaon, he be- 
lieved, to use his own expression, that “if he 
Imocked out the middle post the upper one 
would collapse on the lower.” 

So, indeed, it proved. Leaving Kathgarh with 
his small force (one thousand infantry, three 
hundred cavalry, and five guns) at 11 o’clock on 
the night of the 6th April, Seaton reached Kan- 
kar by daylight, drove hack the enemy’s cavalry, 
and then stormed the villages occupied by the 
infantry, inflicting upon them a loss of two hun- 
dred and fifty killed and wounded, and taking 
three guns. In this action Lieutenant de Kant- 
zow greatly distinguished himself. Seaton had 
only five men killed and seventeen wonnded. The 
immediate effect was still more important. The 
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invasion of the Doab was renounced, and so 
terrified were the rebels at idiganj that they 
broke down the bridge across the Eamganga. 

Whilst Seaton was thus keeping’ fast the door 
of the province, Penny was moving down from 
Balandshabr to join in the operations contem- 
plated by the Commander-in-Ohiof in Rohilkhand. 
His force consisted of two hundred of the Cara- 
bineers, three hundred and fifty-three of the 64th, 
three hundred and sixty Biluch Battalion, two 
hundred and fifty Multdni Horse, three hundred 
and twenty 2nd Panjdbis, and six heavy and six 
light guns. Penny met Sir Colin Campbell at 
Fathgarh on the 24th, then crossed the Ganges, 
and pushed on to Bshait, a town on the further 
side of one of the confluents of the mam stream. 
tJshait was found deserted, and Oracroft Wilson, 
the political olfioer with the column, brought the 
general information that the enemy had fled into 
Oudh, and that his march to Baclaon would not be 
opposed. Penny accordingly started on the night 
of the Both April to make a night march of up- 
wards of twenty miles to that place. He had 
reached Kakrdoli, riding with Cracroft Wilson 
at the head of the advanced guard, commanded 
by Captain Curtis, when some dusky forms and 
some lights were noticed a short distance ahead. 
It was quite dark, and before the nature of these 
appearances could be ascertained, a discharge of 
grape came into their midst. Penny was never 
seen again alive, and it was supposed that his 
horse, frightened by the sudden discharge, over- 
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powered and carried him into tho ranks of tho 
enemy. Certain it is that his body was found 
there after the fight, shot, stripped, and sabred. 
When the discharge occurred the infantry were 
some distance in the rear. The Carabineers at 
once charged, took the gun, and then, it being 
dark, dashed forward into a trench full of Ghdzis 
(fanatics). A desperate contest ensued, many of 
the ofideers being cut down. As soon as they 
could extricate themselTes, the village, which the 
enemy occupied in force, was shelled. When the 
guns had done their work, the infantry charged 
and carried it — the enemy retreating with but 
small loss. The column, falling under the com- 
mand of Colonel Jones of the Carabineers, then 
continued its march, and joined the Oommander- 
in- Chief at Miranpiir Katra on the 3rd May. 


Walpole’s Walpole’s division had left Lakhnao for that 
diviBion. place On the 7th April. He had with him the 
kh Lancer, 'j the 2nd Panjab Cavalry, the 42nd, 
79th, and 93rd Highlanders, tho 4th Panjdb Rifles, 
two troops of horse artillery, two 18-pounders, 
two 8-inch howitzers, some mortars, and a few 
engineers and sappers. 


Natuieofiha The name of General Walpole has been men- 
Stea’to tioned more than once in these pages, but once 
Walpole. Qjjiy g^g gjj officcr holdiog independent command. 

The expedition upon which he was now about to 
enter was not one likely to test the qualities of a 
commander. It offered no difidculties. A fort here 
or there might require to be taken, a disorganised 
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band of rebels to be dispersed. To carry it to a 
successful issue, then, demanded no more than tbe — 
exercise of vigilance, of energy, of daring — quali- ^^^11’. 

ties tbe absence of wbiob from a man’s cbaracter 
would stamp him as unfit to be a soldier. 

Walpole, unhappily, possessed none of these 
qualities. Of his personal courage no one ever general, 
doubted, but as a commander he was slow, hesi- 
tating, and timid. With some men the power to 
command an army is innate. Others can never 
gain it. To this last class belonged Walpole. 

He never was, he never could have been, a general 
more than in name. Hot understanding war, and 
yet having to wage it, he carried it on in a blun- 
dering and haphazard manner, galling to the real 
soldiers who served under him, detrimental to the 
interests committed to his charge. 

It may be remarked that this censure, how- 
ever justly applicable, is out of place as a preface snoh a ae- 
to a short campaign conducted by the commander 
in question — a campaign which I have already 
described as “ offering no difficulties.” If tbe 
campaign offered no difficulties, it may be urged, 
surely any man, even a Walpole, might have car- 
ried it to a successful issue. Thus to brand a 
commander with incapacity when the occasion 
did not require capacity, is as unnecessary as 
ungenerous ! 

It might be so, indeed, if tbe campaign, devoid 
of difficulty as it was, had not been productive to. 
of disaster. But tbe course of this history wiU 
show, that though there ought to have been no 
difficulties, Walpole, by his blundering and obsti- 
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nacy, created tliom, and, worse i han all, lie, by a 
most unnecessary — I miglit justly say by a wanton 
■ — display of tliose qualities, sacriHcod tbo life of 
one of tbe noblest soldiers in the British army- 
sent to his last home, in the prime of his splendid 
manhood, in the enjoyment of the devotion of his 
men, of the love of his friends, of the admiration 
and well-placed confidence of the army serving in 
India, the noble, the chivalrous, the high-minded 
Adrian Hope. 

Walpole, T have said, set out from Lakhnao on 
the 7 th April. His orders were to advance up 
the left bank of the Granges, and so to penetrate 
into Rohilkhand. Tor the first week the march 
was uneventful. But on the morning of the 16th, 
after a march of nine miles, Walpole found him- 
self in close vicinity to Ritiya, a small fort fifty- 
one miles west by north from Lakhnao, and ten 
miles east of the Granges. The fort was enclosed 
by a mud wall high on its northern and eastern 
faces, loop-holed for musketry, and defended on 
those sides by a broad and deep ditch. It was 
provided with irregular bastions at the angles, and 
had two gates on the northern and eastern sides, 
where it was covered by a thick jungle. It be- 
longed to a petty landowner named Nirpat Singh, 
a man who was a rebel as long as rebellion seemed 
profitable, but who had not the smallest inclina- 
tion to run his head against a British force. 
Walpole had received information the previous 
day that Eiiiya was occupied by rebels, and there 
can be no doubt that their number was, as usual, 
greatly exaggerated. The two or three hundred 
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men. wlio followed ISTirpat Singh had been increased 'Book xii. 
by report to fifteen hundred. oiiapto it. 

It happened that one of the troopers of Hod- jj 
son’s Horse, who, taken prisoner in some preyious information 
encounter, had been confined within the fort of Soopor oAhe 
Ruiya, found means that morning to escape, and 
to penetrate into the British camp. Taken to Bmya. 
the general, he informed him of the state of 
affairs within the fort, and that Hirpat Singh was 
prepared, after making a show of resistance, suffi- 
cient to save his honour, to evacuate it that after- 
noon, leaving one gate open for the British to 
walk in. 


Walpole gave no credit to the man’s story, waipoiedia. 

iTn j 1 11 . •, 'believes the 

What was worse, he would not even reconnoitre, story. 

He clung to the belief that the fort was garrisoned 
by fifteen hundred men, and, it would seem, he was 


.anxious to -win his spurs by driving them out of it. 

He did not take the trouble to reconnoitre. Actual state 
The slightest examination would have shown him om aid'”' 


that whilst the northern and eastern faces were 
strong, covered by dense underwood and trees, 


■western faces 
of Buiya, 


the western and southern were weak and incap- 


able of offering defence. These faces were ap- 
proached by a large sheet of water, everywhere 
very shallow, and in many places dried into the 
ground, and the walls there were so low than an 
active man could jump over them. But, as I 
have said, Walpole made no reconnaissance. 

Without examining the fort at all, he sent his He attacks it. 
men in a blundering, haphazard manner against 


its strongest face I Tbe rebels 

The rebels were prepared to evacuate the fort, 
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and they had intended to five a few rounds and 
retreat. But when they saw the British general 
sending his infantry in skirmishing order against 
the face which could bo defended, they changed 
their minds, and determined to show fight. 

Two companies of the 42nd Highlanders and 
one hundred and twenty of the 4th Panjab Rifles 
were sent, in skirmishing order and with no sup- 
ports, to the front on this dangerous errand. The 
enemy meanwhile had not only manned the wall, 
but had sent skirmishers to mount the numerous 
trees within the fort. The fire from these men 
considerably annoyed the infantry as they ad- 
vanced. When at length they neared the fort, 
they perceived the deep ditch, till then invisible, 
and at the same time encountered a concentrated 
fire from the loop-holed walls. The skirmishers 
still persevered, some of them even penetrated 
into the ditch; but their valour was useless, the 
enemy remained unseen, there was no breach, 
there were no ladders, and the hostile fire con- 
tinued. Several feats of splendid valour were 
performed. Edward Willoughby, a young officer 
of the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, now attached 
to the 4th Panjab Rifles, though on the sick hst, 
had left his dooly to join in the fight. Mortally 
wounded by a shot in the throat, he still pressed 
on up to the glacis, and there dropped dead. Of 
the one hundred and twenty men who composed 
his regiment that morning, forty-six were killed 
and two wounded. Nor was the gallantry and de- 
votion of the 42nd less conspicuous. Lieutenants 
Douglas and Bramley and fifty-five of their fol- 
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lowing were killed ; * and when, about 2 o’clock, 
as I skall presently relate, the order to retire from 
the scene of useless slaughter reached them, there 
were men amongst that following who could not 
resolve to leave there the bodies of the officers 
who had so nobly led them on. Conspicuous 
amongst these was the Quartermaster-sergeant of 
the regiment, Simpson by name. No sooner had 
this man heard the order to retire than he rushed 
back into the ditch, and brought back the body 
of Bramley safely in spite of the shower of mus- 
ketry he encountered. lie returned to do the 
same with Douglas, and then with seven other 
of his comrades. Not alone was he in this noble 
work. Private Davis was his able coadjutor at 
this point ; whilst at another not remote, Lance- 
Corporal Thomson and Private Spence, all of the 
42nd, brought hack the body of the gallant Wil- 
loughby. It is a satisfaction to know that these 
men, Spence alone excepted, received the coveted 
Cross — ^and Spence was only excepted because he 
died two days later from a wound received in 
carrying out his gallant exploit. 

Before these gallant deeds had been performed, 
Walpole, alarmed at the consequences of his own 
rashness, had caused his heavy guns to open out 
on the waU ; but as their fire seemed to make no 
impression, and the slaughter of the infantry con- 
tinued, he ordered a retreat, This retreat was 
the signal for the display of the splendid devotion 
just recorded. 

* Two other officers of the Lieutenant Sarington of th® 
42iid were wounded, and Artillery was lolled. 
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Al l this time Aclriati Hope had, after vahi re- 
monstrance against the madness of the mode of 
attack, seen, with grief and rage with dilBculty 
suppressed, the useless sacrifice of his gallant 
soldiers. At last he could bear it no longer. 
Before the order to retire, of which I have 
spoken, was given, he had made up his mind 
how to act. He turned his horse in the direc- 
tion where he believed Walpole to be, and was 
about to ride up to him, when one of the skir- 
mishers in the trees within the fort marked him 
and shot him dead.* 

What was Adrian Hope going to say to Wal- 
pole ? It can never perhaps be accurately known, 
but a general belief prevailed that he was about 
to take from him the command. That he would 
have been justified in virtually superseding him 
cannot be doubted. The image of helplessness, 
whilst his soldiers were being uselessly butchered, 
Walpole was then no more than a la,y figure. 
It would have been kind to treat him as a lay 
figure. 

Adrian Hope feU. Then, the retreat having 
been ordered, Brigadier Hagart was directed to 
bring off the dead. Walpole rode back to camp. 
That same night the rebels evacuated the fort. 
Nirpat Singh kept his word. He marched out 
after vindicating his honour ! But, thanks to 
Walpole, at what a cost to us I 

The loss the country sustained hy the deaths 
of Willoughby, of Douglas, of Bramley, of Har- 

* 1 liaYe teceired these particulars from an officer present 
on the occasion, 
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ington, and of tlie hundred and odd men uselessly 
sacrifioed before Ediya ivas great — but the loss of 
Adrian Hope was a cause for national sorrow. 
His death was mourned on the spot by every man 
in the camp. Loud and deep were the invectives 
against the obstinate stupidity which had caused 
it.* Nor, though twenty-one years have since 
passed away, is he yet forgotten. 

Adrian Hope was indeed a man to be loved. 
“ A gentler, braver spirit never breathed — a true 
soldier, a kind, courteous, noble gentleman, in 
word and deed; devoted to his profession, be- 
loved by his men, adored by his friends — this 
indeed is a sad loss to the British army,” So 
wrote on the spot William Howard Russell, Nor 
was the testimony of the G-overnor- General and 
the Oommander-in-Ohief less genuine. “No more 
mournful duty has fallen upon the Governor- 
General in the course of the present contest,” 
wrote Lord Canning, “ than that of recording 
the premature death of this gallant young com- 
mander." The death of this most distinguished 


* Dr. EiisseU writes: “I 
found tie officers of tie 42ud 
and 93rd in a state of furious 
wrath and discontent with 
their general. They told me 
they were afraid of mutiny, or 
worse, when poor Hope was 
huried 1 Hirpat Singh, drew 
off his men in the night, and 
when Walpole was told the 
next mormng that the place 
was evacuated, he said, 
‘ Thank God 1 ’ ” 

It is a owioua commentary 


on the principle, then, as 
now, in fashion, of conferring 
honours on. men, not for the 
deeds they achieve, but for 
the high positions they oc- 
cupy, that the general who 
lost more than one hundred 
men and Adrian Hope, in 
failing to take this jietty fort, 
was made a H.C.B. 

Though ho failed to take 
the fort, he was yet a divi- 
sional commander! 
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and gallant officer,” wrote Sir Colin Oainpliell, 
“ causes tlie deepest grief to tlie Cominander-in- 
Ohief. Still young in years, he had risen to high 
command ; and hy his undaunted courage, com- 
bined as it was with extreme kindness and charm 
of manner, had secured the conhdence of the 
brigade in no ordinary degree.” 

Walpole pushed on the following day, and on 
the 22nd reached the village of Sirsa, forty miles 
beyond the fatal fort. Sirsa is a strong village 
on the right bank of the Rdmganga, not far from 
Alaganj, the place occupied by the rebels who 
had so long annoyed Soaton. And, in fact, they 
were the same rebels, who had now crossed the 
river. The experience he had gained at Riiiya 
had made W alpole careful of his infantry. This 
time he brought his artillery to bear on the village 
in front, whilst he sent his cavalry to turn their 
flank. The manoeuvre was so far successful that 
the enemy were driven ou,t of the village, leaving 
their four guns behind them, and forced to cross 
the river in such disorder that they did not de- 
stroy the bridge which spanned it. But no 
proper arrangements had been made for follow- 
ing up the victory, and the great bulk of the 
rebels escaped. 

Bive days later, 27th April, Walpole was joined 
by the Oommander-in-Ohief on the Eohilkhand 
side of Fathgarh. The force then marched on 
Shahjahanpiir, which the enemy had evacuated. 
It then pushed on without opposition to Miranpdr 
Katra, where it united with the troops lately 
commanded by Penny, on the 3rd May, 
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I proceed now to trace the course of the Etirki 
column, commanded hy Brigadier- General Jones — 
of the 60th Bifles. iprj' 

Sir Colin Oamphell had, in the first instance, Abngade 
decided that the force forming at Biirki to march eS,'^ 
thence across Bohilkhand to Bareli should be 
merely a brigade force, and he had appointed 
Colonel John Coke, commanding the IstPanjab 
Infantry, to lead it. 

Colonel Coke was one of the boat known and Oobnei Ooka. 
most distinguished officers of the Panjab Frontier 
Force. To a thorough knowledge of hia profes- 
sion he added an acquaintance with the natiyes 
of India not to he surpassed, and a rare power of 
bending them to his will. He had seen much 
service. He had been with Sir Charles Napier His preTioue 

S91‘V1C3< 

in Upper Sind, with G-ough at Chilian wal a and 
Giijrat, with Gilbert in pursuit of the Sikhs. 

After the conclusion of the second Sikh war, 
he served continuously, up to the outbreak of 
the mutiny, on the frontier. There his name 
became a household word. Scarcely an ex- 
pedition was undertaken against the wild 
border tribes but Coke bore a part in it. 

Twice was he wounded; but Ms unflinching 
demeanour, his power of leadership, whilst 
it gained the supreme confidence of his men. 
extorted respect and admiration from Ins 
enemies. Wherever he might be, his presence 
was a power. 

Summoned to Dehll early in August, Coke 
brought to the part assigned him in the siege all 
the qualities which had made his name on the 
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frontier. He was always prominent in the fight, 
always daring and self-reliant.* 

The force into the command of which he sud- 
denly fell was such as might well have inspired 


* I may be pardoned if I 
relate here one special act, 
amongst many, 'wMch. illus- 
trated Ilia conduct at tMs 
period. On tlie 12tb August 
Coke received instructions 
from Brigadier Showers to 
turn out the European picket 
at the Metcalfe stables, and 
taking the men composing it 
with him, to proceed through 
the Metcalfe gardens and at- 
tack the guns which had heen 
firing on the picket the pre- 
ceding clay. No information 
was given him as to the 
locality of the guns; but 
having been quartered at 
Behll before the outbreak. 
Coke imagined that he would 
find them in the vicinity of 
Ludlow Oastle. He directed, 
then, the officer commanding 
the picket to extend the men 
on his right, and to follow 
the direction he should take. 
At the same time he ordered 
Lieutenant Liunsden, com- 
manding his own regiment, 
to skirmish through the gar- 
dens on his left— the direc- 
tion in which he expected to 
find the enemy in force. He 
thenrode through the gardens 
towards Ludlow Oastle. On 
reaching the boundary wall 
of the gardens on the main 
road leading to the city, he 
Spund that an embrasure had 


been made in the wall of the 
garden. At the same moment 
he saw the enemy’s guns — 
two 9-pounder brass guns — 
in the road with horses at- 
tached, hut no one ■with them, 
the enemy having apparently 
taken refuge in Ludlow 
Castle when driven out of the 
Metcalfe gardens by Lums- 
den. The horses’ heads were 
turned towards the city. An 
alarm — a stray bnllet— a dis- 
charge close to them — might 
start them off at any moment. 
Quick as lightning the idea 
flashed into Ooko’s brain that 
if he could but turn the 
horses’ heads towards the 
camp, it would little signify 
how soon the horses might 
he alarmed : they would, of 
themselves, capture the guns 
for the British. On the in- 
stant he ahghtod from his 
horse, got down through the 
embrasure into the road, ran 
to the horses of the leading 
gun, and tm-ned them up 
the road towards canton- 
ments. "Whilst doing this 
he was shot in the thigh by 
the enemy in Ludlow Castle, 
but the guns were captured. 
He had done his self-aiLotted 
task, and reaped his only 
reward in the admiration of 
all ■who -witnessed his splend+d 
audacity. 
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tiin witli the hope of gaming distinction as an 
independent commander. It was composed o£ a 
troop of the 9th Lancers, of Oureton’s Miiltani 
Cavalry, of a wing of the 60th Rifles, of the 1st 
Panjah Infantry, of the 1st Sikhs, and of the 
17tb Panjab Infantry. The artillery portion of 
it was formed of Austin’s light field battery and 
two 18-pounders. 

Coke had arrived at Rfirld on the 22nd Feb- somoityof 

cairiage. 

ruary, but April was approaching^ beroro, with 
the assistance of Baird Smith, who was then at 
that station, he had been able to complete his 
commissariat arrangements. The country, in 
fact, had been so thoroughly exhausted that hub 
little carriage was procurable. In this dilemma 
Coke’s practical knowledge and fertility of re- 
source came into play. He had read how, in 
the olden days of Indian warfare, the Brinjaris oBusestiis 
— dealers who carry their grain on pack cattle 
— had made themselves eminently serviceable. 

Calling to mind, then, that at the actual season 
these men were accustomed to pasture their cattle 
in the Terai, he sent thither, found them, and 
made such arrangements with their head men as 
enabled hi m to conquer a difficulty which many 
another man would have found insurmountable. 

The carriage had been supplied, all the ar- 
rangements for the march of the force had been jonaa super- 
completed, the force was about to march, when 
Coke was suddenly superseded. It had seemed 
good to Sir Colin Campbell to make the command 
of the field force a divisional command. The 
other wing of the GOth Rifles 'was accordingly 
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added to it, and with that wing catno Colonel 
John Jones, with the rank of Brigadier-Groneral, 
to command the whole. Ooke acted as brigadier 
and second in command under Jones. 

In reality the change was only in name. Gene- 
ral Jones was a very brave man, but he was un- 
wieldy in body, and incapable of very groat 
activity. But he had no jealousy, and he was 
gifted with rare common sense. He saw at a 
glance that Coke was the man for the work, and 
he was content to leave it in his hands. In the 
campaign that followed, then, and of which he 
reaped all the credit, he never once interfered 
with Coke’s an-angements. That officer con- 
tinued to be supremo — ^in all but name. 

General Jones — nicknamed at the time, from 
his habit of denouncing vengeance against the 
rebels, “ The Avenger ” — joined the force early 
in April. On the 17th of that month he opened 
the campaign by crossing, unopposed, the Ganges 
at Hardwai. 

The rebel troops were occupying the thick 
forest on the left bank of the river in considerable 
force. They were aware that the British force 
would he compelled to march through this forest, 
and, as it was traversed in many places by deep 
canals, they hoped to find opportunities for 
attacking them at advantage. 

Jones had learned from Ooke the general posi- 
tion of the enemy, and he had authorised that 
officer, as brigadier commanding the advance, to 
make the necessary arrangements for forcing 
it. When, then, he had crossed the Ganges, 
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Coke pusked on rapidly with the advance in the 
dii'ection of tJie town of Nagal, near wliioli it was 
known the enemy’s main force was located. But 
ho had marched only four miles when he fell in 
with a considerable hody of rebels posted in a 
thick jungle, and their front covered by a canal, 
at a place called Bhogniwala. They had six 
guns, which at once opened on the British, But 
Austin, bringing up his field battery, promptly 
replied to them, whilst the infantry, in skirmish- 
ing order, steadily advanced. When they reached 
the canal, the water in which was nearly dry, 
they had a fair view of the rebels. At that mo- 
ment Lieutenant Gosling, commanding a troop of 
the MAliani Horse, let loose his men, and forced 
thorn back. This was the decisive moment. Coke, 
hringijig the bulk of Oureton’s regiment (the 
Multdni Horse) and Austin’s battery well to the 
front, charged the rebels whenever they attempted 
to form. The retreat soon, then, became a rout, 
the rebels abandoning their camp equipage and 
guns, casting away their arms, and even throw- 
ing off their clothes to faoihtate escape. The 
Mfiltanis followed them for some miles, cutting 
up a large number of them, and capturing four 
guns. On this occasion Lieutenant Gosling killed 
eight men with his revolver. The loss of the 
victors was small, amounting to one man killed 
and sixteen wounded. That of the conquered 
was considerable.* 

* That it was Tery great saying of the natiTes, “ that 
may he inferred from the the spirits of the dead 

33 * 
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Tile following morning a very brilliant and very 
daring feat of arms was accomplisbed, undor tlie 
inspiration of Ouretoii, by a native officer of tho 
Mdltani Horse, Jamadar Imtim Bakbsb Klian. 
Conceiving tbat tho rebels defeated on the pre- 
vious day might have taken refuge in tho thick 
jungle to the north of Hajibabad, Ouretou de- 
spatched the Jamadar mentioned and forty troopers 
to patrol in that direction. Tho Jamadar, in 
carrying out this duty, received information from 
villagers that a rebel Nawab with five hundred 
followers was in occupation of a fort called Khdt, 
a few miles distant. With happy audacity, Imam 
Bakhsh Khan proceeded at once to the fort, and 
summoned the garrison to surrender. He so im- 
posed on them by his boaring and threats that 
they yielded unconditionally. Imfim Bakhsh dis- 
armed and dismissed the garrison, made prisoner 
of the Hawab, and then returned to camp to 
report his brilliant exploit.* 

That day, the 18th, Jones pushed on first to 
Najibabad, and, finding that place abandoned, 
to the fort of Bathgarh, also deserted by the 
enemy. In these two places he captured eight 
guns besides ammunition and grain. On the 21st, 
having in the interval been joined by four heavy 
guns and a squadron of the Carabineers, he 


still haunt the scene, and account of this little cam- 
that their groans may be paign by an actor in it. 
heard in the night .” — Tide * He recoired the third 

OorvMll Magazine for January class of the Order of Merit — 
1863, article “Indian Ooa- an insufficient achnowledg- 
saoks,” containing a spirited ment o^ such a deed, 
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marched to Naghina, where, he had been informed, book xii. 
the rebels, numbering ten thousand infantry and 
two thousand cavalry, with fifteen guns, had Apmli 
taken up a strong position. 

The position was strong. Its front was covered 
by the canal, guarded by ten of their guns ; a near 
bridge on the left was protected by a battery of 
five guns, whilst a tope of trees protected the 
right. 

The British force marched directly on to the 
canal. Whilst the guns on the right attacked 
the enemy’s battery on the bindge, the 60th 
Eifles and the 1st Panjab Infantry, with the Sofeatoa. 
Multflni’s on their left, crossed the canal and 
formed up to the right — the 1st Sikhs, under 
Gordon, clearing, meanwhile, its banks. By 
the time the canal had been cleared, the force 
which had crossed it had gained a position 
completely turning the enemy’s right. The 
order was then given to charge. Never was 
a charge more successful. The rebels, panic- 
stricken, made no attempt to defend their guns, 
but fled in wild confusion. On this day Cureton 
rendered splendid service with his Multauis. He 
pursued the enemy for five miles, and notwith- 
standing the resistance of despair which he and 
his followers encountered, he did not rest until 
he had slain their chiefs and captured their ele- 
phants and guns. It was a greater glory for him 
to rescue an unfortunate English telegraph sig- 
naller, who, previously taken prisoner by the 
rebels, bad been brought into the field that he 
might witness the defeat of his countrymen 1 
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CuretoD rescued this man at groafc personal 
danger to himself.* 

But the toil of the day was not yet over. On 
returning from the slaughter of the chiefs witli 
his two hundred mounted followers, Oureton de- 
scried approaching the main body of the defeated 
enemy, a compact force of eight hundred infantry 
five hundred cavalry, and some guns. The pre- 
sence with him of the captured elephants of the 
Nawabs made it probable, he thought, that the 
rebels would regard the Multanis as a party of 
their own friends. Oureton accordingly drew up 
into a grove by the roadside to await their ap- 
proach. On they come, and the grove containing 
their supposed friends is almost reached. “ Still 
not a sound issues from the trees, not a greeting 
strikes the ear, not a signal meets the eye. Sud- 
denly a clear English voice rings out the word 
‘ Ohargo ! ’ and in an instant the Miilthnis are in 
the midst of the panic-stricken foe. Taken by 
surprise, daunted hy the fury of the onset, the 
rebels do not resist long, hut flee in all directions, 
leaving upwards of one hundred dead on the 
ground, and a green standard and seyefal guns 
as trophies. 

* “ Indian Ooa?acks.’' — of Oureton and his Mdltanis 
Tide supra. in the action of Naglifna. 

t The GornldU Magazine, They may well he proud of 
January 1863, Art. “ Indian that day ; for to defeat cavalry 
Cossacks." idle author of and artillery, then infantry, 
this article, who is believed then again, cavalry, artillery, 
to he a distinguished ofdoer and infantry combined, in 
of the British army, thus pro- the latter case contending 
•leeds : “ With this feat of against enormous odds, were 
arms end the gallant deeds exploits of which even a 
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In the combat of ISTagMna the British loss was 
small in comparison with that of the rebels. The 
army had to regret, howeyer^ the death of Lieu- 
tenant Gosling, a gallant and meritorious of&cer, 
who fell in the final charge of which I baTo 
spoken. Where all so distinguished themselyes 
it is difficult to single out any officer for special 
notice, but I cannot omit to record that the 
cayalry leading of Oureton* was talked of in 
camp at the time, and has boon handed down to 
the new generation as a most brilliant example 
of the combination of skill, daring, readiness of 
resource, and practical ability. 

Amongst the yolunteers present whose gallantry 
was marked was a young student of the Efirlci 
Oiyil Engineer College named Hanna. The despe- 
rate gallantry of this gentleman, who accompanied 
CureLon, procured him two serious wounds. It 
was then belieyed that he Avas a young officer, 
nor was it till after the fight was oyer that his 
real calling was discoyered. Thanks to the strong 
recommendation of Oureton and his OAyn intrepid 
spirit, Mr. Hanna obtained an unattached com- 
mission in tho Indian army. 

The victory was decisive. Thenceforward the 
progress of the column was not seriously opposed. 
Bijnor was reoccupied without opposition. Jones 
did not delay there, but pushed on rapidly to 
Moradabad. 

•veteran corps might boast, that day in its second ac- 
Ho'w much more, then, a tion ! ” 
ynnng regiment only tMee * Now Lieutenant- General 
months raised, and engaged Oureton, C.B. 
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620 STATE OE AEEAIBS IN MORADABAD. 

The course of aff.iirs at this station had not 
impressed the inhabitants with tlio advantage of 
the native rule of Khan Bahadur Klijin/'’' and 
they had heard with anxious and beating hearts 
of the progress of the columns of the Avenger. 
The pent-up longings of their hearts had been 
confirmed and strengthened by the loyal attitude 
of a neighbouring native chieftain, the Nawdh of 
Rampdr, who had from the first exerted himself to 
maintain the authority of the British. As Jones 
advanced nearer and nearer these feelings dis- 
played themselves in action. It happened on the 
21st April, Firoz Shah, a prince of the royal 
house of Dehli, who had oast in his lot with the 
Rohilkhand revolters, marched upon Morfidabad, 
and demanded money and supplies. The towns- 
people refused, whereupon the prince, after some 
negotiation, endeavoured to take them by force. 
But the townspeople still holdiug out, the news 
of the approach of the avenging column forced 
Firoz Shah to beat an ignominious retreat. But 
the following day he returned secretly into the 
native part of the town. 

Jones arrived in the vicinity of Morddahad on 
the 26th April. His camp was there joined by 
Mr. Inglis, O.S., a gentleman thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the characters and doings of the 
rebel chiefs then figuring in Rohilkhand. Inglis 
informed Brigadier Coke that many prominent 
leaders of the revolt were at the moment in hiding 
in the city of Moradabad, and that it would not 


* Vol. i. pages 331, 832. 
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be impossible, by the exercise of daring and 
pimdence, to seize them. These two qualities 
shone conspicuously in the character of Ooko. 
He at once made arrangements to effect the cap- 
ture of these men. Placing the Miiltani cavalry 
to guard the outlets of the city, he entered with 
his infantry and proceeded to the houses indi- 
cated to him. The task was difficult and dan- 
gerous, but it resulted in success. Twenty- one 
notorious ringleaders of the revolt were actually 
taken. Others were slain defending themselves. 
In this affair Lieutenant Angelo greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. Bursting open the door of 
one of the houses, he seized a prominent rebel 
leader and one of his sons. Whilst engaged in 
this work he was fired at from one of the upper 
rooms of the house. He at once rushed upstairs, 
forced the door of the room whence the firing 
had proceeded, and found himself face to face 
with seven armed men. Nothing daunted, he 
shot three of them with his revolver, and kept 
the remainder at bay with his sword till reinforced 
from below. Piroz Shah, unhappily, escaped. 

A few days later Jones again started to take 
part in the operations which the Oommander-in- 
Ohief was directing against Bareli, and to which 
I must now return, 

I have already stated that the Oommander-in- 
Ohief, with the force from Pathgarh joined to 
that of Walpole, had reached Shahjahfinpur on 
the 30th April, and had found it evacuated. It 
•was not so much, the evacuation of this im- 
portant place as the escape of the rebel army 
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Book XII, wliicli liad lielcl it, commanded by the noioTious 
oim^iT. acoompanicd, it was believed, by Niuia. 

ApifAo. Sabib* and bis followers, in tlie direction of Ondb, 
wbicb caused vexation to Sir Oolin. It was a 
proof tbat, notwitbstanding bis great efforts, tbe 
campaign bad failed in one important particular. 
The Congo- Tbougli be bad planned tbat four armies, starting 
to a great ’ from different points, sbould converge on Bardli 
pknof’thi^^ and Sbabjabanpiir, enclosing tbe rebels on four 
oampaign. gides, tlieir most formidable enemy bad managed 
to break tbrougb tbe mesbes, and to break through 
them, too, on tbe side for wbicb be and Walpole 
were mainly responsible 1 However, there was 
no help for it. Tbe Robilkband rebels were still 
in Bareli. They, at all events, be was resolved, 
should not escape him. 

Sir Oolin Leaving at Sbabjabanpiir five hundred men of 
82nd under Colonel Halos, Ho Kantzow’s 
Irregular Horse, and four guns, Sir Oolin pushed 
on, picked up Penny’s column — commanded by 
Jones of tbe Carabineers — at Miriinpiir Kutra on 
tbe 3rd May, and on tbe 4tb arrived at Paridpiir, 
a day’s march from Bar61i. 

state of Khan Bahadur Kbdn was still bolding sway in 
the Capital of Uobilkhand. Tbe exact amount of 
bis force cannot be stated with certainty. Spies 
bad rated it at thirty thousand infantry, six 
thousand horse, and forty guns, but it certainly 
did not reach anything like tbat number. Tbe 

• Before evacuatiug Shah- order that the Europeans, on 
jah^inpiir, NanA Sahib is said their arrival, might find no 
to have caused all the of&cial shelter, 
buildings to he destroyed, in 
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fooling tlial) animated leader and men was the 
reverse of sanguine, for they knew that the town 
was threatened on both sides. Nevertheless 
there were amongst them a certain number of 
fanatics (Ghazis) who were resolved to sell their 
lives dearly, neither to give nor to accept quarter. 

BarGi itself did not offer a strong defensible 
position. The town consisted of a main street, 
about two miles long, having occasionally narrow 
offshoots on both sides. Outside these streets 
were large suburbs formed of detached houses, 
walled gardens, and enclosures; outside these 
again were wide plains intersected by nullahs, 
One of these, called the Nattia Naddi, covered 
the town on the south side. Its banks were 
steep, and, if well protected, it was capable of 
presenting an obstacle to an advancing enemy. 
But it was bridged, and the bridges had not been 
broken. 

Khdn Bahadur Khdn heard on the 5th of the 
arrival of the Oommander-in- Chief at Baridpiir. 
He was likewise aware that Jones was advancing 
from Moraddbad. There was yet a way of escape 
open to him — the way he subsequently folio wed- 
in the direction of PilibMt. But the hot Rohilla 
blood of the descendant of Hafiz Rahmat forbade 
him to flee without striking a blow for his cause. 
He determined to meet the British force in the 
open plain outside the town. 

On the evening of the 4th May he took up his 
position. Crossing the Nattia Naddi, Re placed 
his guns On some rising ground — sand-hills— 
which commanded the line by which the British 
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must adyance, covered by bis first line of infantry, 
■wbilst be guarded both his flanks with his cavalry. 
His second line occupied the old cantonments 
nearer to the town. 

To force this position Sir Oolin Campbell had 
under his orders a very considerable force. He 
had two brigades of cavalry,^ the first commanded 
by Brigadier Jones, 6th Dragoon Gruai’ds, the 
second by Brigadier Hagart, 7th Hussars 
Tombs’s and Eemmington’s troops of horse 
artillery, Hammond’s light field battery; two 
heavy field batteries under Drancis; and the 
siege-train with Le Mesurier’s company and 
Cookworthy’s detachment, the whole commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Brand ; some sappers and 
miners under Colonel Harness ; the Highland 
brigade under Leith Hay, consisting of the 98rd, 
42ud, 79th, 4th Hanjab Rifles, and the Bilfich 
battalion; Brigadier Stisted’s brigade, consisting 
of seven companies 64tb Root, 78th Highlanders, 
four companies 82nd, 2nd Panjdb Infantry, 22nd 
Pan jab Infantry. 

Yery early on the morning of the 6th Sir Colin 
broke up from Paridpur and marched on Bareli. 
As he approached the place the vedettes reported 
the presence of the enemy. It was 6 o’clock. 
Sir Colin halted bis troops and formed them in 
two lines. In the first line he placed the High- 

* The first cavalry hrigafie lAh Cavalry, detachments 
vras composed of tvro squad- Lahdr Light Horse, Ist 
rons 6th, Dragoon Guaxds and Panjdh Cavalry, 6th Panjab 
Lind’s MfiltAni Horse; the Cavalry, and 16th IhregulaJ 
second, 9th Lancers, 2nd Pan- Cavalry. 
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land regiments, supported by the 4t]i Panj^b sooKxrr. 
Pifies and tlie Bililcb battalion, "witb a heavy 
field battery in the centre, and horse artillery and 
cavalry on both flanks. The second line, consist- forms npHs 
ing of the remainder of his force, he disposed to 0 X^ 0 “ 
protect the baggage and siege-train. The nume- 
rous cavalry displayed by the enemy seemed, in 
the opinion of Sir Colin, to render this precaution 
necessary. 

It was striking 7 o’clock just as these disposi- The lebeis 
tions were completed. Sir Colin then moved 
forward. He had not marched a hundred yards, 
however, before the enemy’s guns opened upon 
him. But the British force advanced with so 
much steadiness and precision that the rebels 


promptly abandoned their first line, and made no 
attempt to defend the stream. Their infantry 
fell back on the old cantonments, covered by 


their cavalry and horse artillery, both of which 
occasionally made as though they would charge 
the British line. Nothing came of it, how- 
ever. The British force still continued to 


press on, capturing as they reached the 
rivulet the guns which the rebels had failed 


to remove. 


The rivulet, not defended, offered but a slight sir Co'in 
obstacle to the advance of the British army, uaiuarivu- 
Whilst the left of their first line held the bridge, 


the right crossed it. The first line then advanced 
about three-quarters of a mile towards the town. 

The heavy guns were then rapidly passed over in 
succession, and were placed in a position to rake tion. 
the enemy’s second line. The troops then halted 
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io allow time Tor the siege-train and baggage to 
close np. 

Whilst the troops formed np, thus halted, the 
4th Panjab Rifles in some old cavalry lines on 
the left, the enemy made a desperate effort to 
change the fortunes of tho day. 

In my description of the troops led by Khan 
Bahadur Khdn I stated that there were amongst 
them a certain number who were resolved to sell 
their lives dearly, and neither to give nor accept 
quarter. I alluded to the Grhazis, men who be- 
lieved that the taking the life of an infidel opened 
to the slayer the gate of Paradise, and who were 
thus impelled by the most self-appoaling of all 
motives to court, sword in hand and desperation 
in every act, the death which was to give them a 
glorious immortahty. 

The line, formed up, was halting, when a con- 
siderable body of those fanatics, “ fine follows, 
grizzly-bearded elderly mon for the mpst part, 
with green turbans and kammarbauds, every one 
of them wearing a silver signet-ring, a long text 
of tho Koran engraved on it,” * rushed out from 
the right, and dashed at the village held by the 
4th Panjdbis. " They came on,” wrote the eye- 
witness I have already quoted, “ with their heads 
down below their shields, their talwars flashing 
as they waved them over their heads, , shouting 
* Din, Din ! ’ ” f dashed at the village, swept the 
surprised Sikhs out of it with the impulse and 
force of their rush, and then hurled themselves 


* W. H. Euasell. 


t Faith, Eeligion. 
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against the 42nd Highlanders, who were moving 
to the support and to cover the re-formation of 
the Panjabis. .Fortunately Sir Oolin happened to 
he close to the 42nd. He had just time to call 
out “ Stand firm, 42nd ; bayonet them as they 
come on ! ” The 42nd did stand firm. The 
Ghazis could make no impression npon their ser* 
ried ranks. They killed somd of them indeed ; 
and they acted np to their professions. Hot one 
of them went back. Killing, wounding, or fail- 
ing to kill or to wonnd, every man of them who 
had filing himself against the Highland wall was 
bayoneted where he had fought. 

But a portion of them had swept past the 42nd 
and had dashed to the real’, where were Cameron 
commanding that regiment, and, a little further 
back, Walpole, of Kniya renown. Three of the 
Ghazis dashed at Cameron, pulled him off his 
horse, and were about to despatch Mm, when 
Colour-Sergeant Gardner of the 42nd dashed out 
of the ranks and bayoneted two of them, whilst 
a private shot the third.* Walpole narrowly 
escaped death from a similar cause, and was 
delivered by men of the same regiment. 

This attack repulsed, the 42nd, supported by 
the 4th Sikhs and a part of the 79th, ad’ianced, 
sweeping through the empty hues and pushing 
forward for about a mile and a half into the old 
cantonments. The heat was intense ; the men 
had suffered greatly from the heat, from thirst, 
and even from sunstroke, that Sir Oolin thought 

* Gardner received tHe he nnalble to record here the 
Victoria Cross. I regret to name of the private. 
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628 sm COLIN halts for tht) OAr. 

it advisable to sound the halt for iho day, even 
at the risk of leaving a door of escape to the 
enemy — for Bareli had not been entered. 

Another reason weighed to a certain extent 
with him in arriving at this conclusion. During 
the attack of the Ghdzis the enemy’s cavalry, 
skilfully handled, had galloped round the British 
left, with a view to plunder the baggage. The 
amount of alarm, confusion, and panic created 
by this movement amongst the drivers and camp- 
followers is not to be described. A few rounds 
from Tombs’s guns, and a threatened counter- 
attack from the Carabineers and the Milltani 
Horse, soon dispersed the enemy. But Sir Colin 
deemed it nevertheless desirable that the im- 
pedimenta should close up with the main force. 
Directing, then, a portion of the 79th and 93rd 
to seize all the suburbs in their front, he placed 
the troops as far as possible in the shade, and 
halted for the day. 

The attack thus made on the suburbs led to 
fresh encounters with the G-hazis. One company 
of the 93rd — led by Lieutenant Cooper, whose 
gallant bearing at the Sikandar Bagh was the 
themo of admiring comment * — sent on this duty, 
arrived at a spot near the suburbs where some 
artillery guns under Lieutenant-Colonel Brind were 
posted. Brind pointed out to Cooper the position 
which he believed the Ghazis were occupying. 
That officer, carefully noting the place, posted his 
luen in some ruined houses and under cover of 


• Fwif page 188. 
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6^me walls to the left and left front of it. The 
guns then opened fire. After a few rounds the 
buildings occupied by the G-hazis caught fire. 
The Ghazis rushed out. Some five or six made 
a dash at Cooper. Two of these he shot dead, a 
third he killed after a brisk pursuit ; with a fourth 
he then engaged in a sword fight, when the Ghazi 
was shot dead by a private. The others were 
disposed of by the men. 

The halt ordered hy Sir Colin, desirable as it 
was for the health of the troops, was, in a mili- 
tary point of view, fatal. It gave Khan Bahadur 
Khdn a chance which he eagerly seized. No 
sooner had the shades of darkness fallen than 
the wily Rohilla quietly withdrew the hulk of his 
trained forces from the town and stole away to 
Pilibhit, thirty-three miles north-east of Bar®, 
leaving only a rabble to maintain a show ox 
resistance. 

When, then, the following morning, the guns 
of Sir Colin Campbell began to play upoii the 
city, they met with no reply. The sound of ar- 
tillery firo was indeed heard on the opposite side, 
hut that fire proceeded from the guns of Bri- 
gadier General Jones. 

I left that officer marching from Moradd,had 
towards Bardli to attack that city on the side op- 
posite to that hy which Sir Colin Campbell had 
approached. The march was one long- continued 
skirmish. At Nitrgarj, twenty-one miles from 
Bar4H, the Mllltani cavalry and Path^n horse 
again did admirable service, completely defeatinpr 
the rebels, and capturing several guns. As ne 
n, 34! 
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approacTied ■witli tlio advance of tlie force to Bardli, 
Coke could obtain no tidings ot Sir Colin or bis 
movements; but 'whilst waiting for information, 
some Hindi! retail dealers announced to him that 
the rebels had deserted their guns placed at 
the entrance to the city. With a combined cau- 
tion and daring adapted to the circumstances, 
Coke determined to proceed himself, and, should 
the story prove true, to take possession of the 
guns. He took with him a detachment of the 
Pathan cavalry. But he had hardly come within 
sight of the guns, barely within range, when the 
falsehood of the traders’ tale became apparent — 
for the guns at once opened fire on his party. 
Fortunately the rebels were unable to control their 
impatience, or the consequences might have been 
disastrous. As it happened, one trooper only was 
killed. Coke at once sent back for the heavy 
guns and the infantry; then, placing a company 
of the 60th Eifles in a walled garden command- 
ing the entrance to the city, ordered the guns to 
open fire. Ten minutes later the enemy’s guns 
were silenced. Coke then led the Panjdb infantry 
regiments into the city and penetrated as far as 
the great mosque. Oureton’s cavalry had mean- 
while been sent to operate outside with the 
double view to out off the rebels from their line 
of retreat to the north and to open out communi- 
cation with Sir Colin. The action of the cavalry 
outside speedily made itself felt -within the city, 
for the rebels, fearing for their line of retreat, 
evacuated the place with so much haste, that 
"when Coke proceeded to make arrangements to 
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force his way further, he discovered that none 
were required, as the city had been deserted. The 
next day, the 7 th May, a junction was effected 
with Sir Colin. 

The town had indeed been oonqnei’od, but the 
bulk of the rebel army had escaped. This was the 
second occasion in this short Eohilkhand campaign 
in which the rebel leaders had outmanoeuvred the 
British commander ; on the first, the Moulvi had 
doubled back from Shahjahanpdr into Ondh ; on 
the second, Khan Bahadur Khan had succeeded 
in escaping to a point not far from the Mpal fron- 
tier, along which it would not be difficult to pene- 
trate into the same kingdom. 

But the Moulvi was influenced by motives 
nobler than those indicated by a mere avoidance 
of his powerful enemies. With the prescience of a 
capable general he had counted on the probability 
that Bardh would offer to the British army a 
certain resistance ; and he had resolved to avail 
himself of the opportunity thus offiered to make 
a raid upon Shahjahdupdr and overpower the 
small garrison which he hoped would be left 
there. 

Sir Colin Campbell had left in Shahjahanpiir 
a wing of the 82nd, a detachment of artillery 
with two 24-ponnders and two 9-pounder3, and 
De Kantzow’s Irregular Horse — ^the whole under 
the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Hale, O.B., 
of the 82nd. The habitable houses in Shah- 
jahanpiir having been unroofed by order of Hand 
Sdhib, Hale had pitched his camp in a tope of 
trees near the jail, indicated to him by Sir Colin 

34 * 
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as tlie place to be beld sboiild he be attacked. 
The enclosure round this building be at once pro- 
ceeded to make defensible, placing in it bis gnus 
and as large a stock of provisions as he could pro- 
cure. Working with great zeal and energy, Hale 
completed his preparations in one day — the day on 
which the Oommander-in-Ohief left him to pro- 
ceed to Bareli — the 2nd May. 

Meanwhile the Moiilvi and his army had 
reached Mohamdi. There ho found, eager to join 
him in any attack on the British, the Baja of that 
place, and one Mian Sahib, one of the old Lakh- 
nao chiefs, each at the head of a considerable 
body of armed men, most of them mounted. Their 
plans were quickly formed. Learning that the 
bulk of the British force would leave Shahjahdn- 
piir for Bareli on the morning of the 2nd, they 
resolved to attempt to surprise the place and cut 
up the detachment left to guard it the following 
morning. 

They marched that day and part of the night 
of the 2nd to carry out this resolve. But again 
an excellent plan was spoiled by inefficient execu- 
tion. Had the Moulvi pushed on he would have 
reached the town in the dead of night, and it is 
possible that he might have reaped all the advan- 
tage of a complete surprise. But, when within 
four miles of the place, he halted to rest his men. 
The halt was fatal to his complete success. 
Native spies employed by the British were on the 
alerts and one of these flew with the intelligence 
of his dangerous vicinity to Colonel Hale. 

Hale acted at once with the prudence which 
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ilio circumstances required. He liad been or- BookXIi. 

dored to remain on the defousivo. Instantly, then, 

ho moved his stores and camp equipage into the g 

jail, covering the transfer with four companies of 

the 82nd. He then went forward with De Horeoon. 

Kantzow’s Horse to reconnoitre. The sudden 

apparition of vast bodies of cavalry, numbering 

about eight thousand, covering the plain, proved 

the truth of the spy’s story. He Kantzow,* 

truly one of the heroes of the mutiny, always 

ready for action, always cool and resolute, was 

for a charge to check their advance. Hale, mind- “d then 

ful of his orders, would not permit it, but falling 

back, brought all his men within the jail enclosure, 

thenco to bid defiance to the enemy. 

Meanwhile the Moulvi and his allies, pressing tho MnuM 
on, speedily mastered the undefended town, seized piSte the 
tho old fort, and then imposed a money requisition 
upon the wealthier inhabitants. In acting thus he 
simply Gonf or med to the customs of war as practised 
in Europe. Simultaneously he placed his guns, 
eight in number, in position against the jail. From 
this day, the 3rd, till the morning of the 11th, he 
bombarded the British position incessantly, with- 
out, however, producing any other effect upon 
Hale aud his comrades than an increasing resolve 
to hold out until assistance should arrive. 

Intelligence of the state of things at Shahja- 
hanpar first reached Sir Colin Campbell on the stato of 
7 th. On that very day he had become master of iSjahL- 
Bar61i, aud had effected a junction with the Eurki 

* Fme Tol. i. pages 1S7-9, and page SOI) of this voluma. 
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column under Jones. Tlio news was like a mes- 
sage from heaven. Eortune gave him a chance 
to repair the error by which the Moidvi had been 
allowed to escape him on his march, and this time 
he was determined that there should be no mistake. 
He at once sent for Brigadier John Jones, and 
directed him to march the following morning 
with a brigade, the nature and composition of 
which he indicated, to Shajahanpiir, there to deal 
with the Moulvi. He gave him further discre- 
tionary power to pursue his success, and, should 
he think it advisable, to attack Mohamdi. 

The troops composing the brigade ordered on 
this duty were the 60th Rifles, the 79th High- 
landers, a wing of the 82nd, the 22nd Paniab In- 
fantry, two squadrons of Carabineers, the Mitltdni 
Horse, with some heavy guns and some horse artil- 
lery. With this little force Jones marched on the 
morning of the 8th. Shortly after sunrise on the 
11th he reached a point close to Shahjahilnpiir, 
where the road branches out to the city and can- 
tonments. Immediately afterwards the advance 
guard reported the presence of the enemy. Jones 
at once drew up his men, the heavy guns in the 
centre, and then moved forward. He soon came 
in sight of the enemy, huge masses of horsemen, 
formed up, and ready, apparently, to dispute the 
further progress of the British, A few shots 
from the heavy guns checked them, and, the High- 
landers and Rifles pushing on in front whilst the 
horse artiflery guns opened on their flanks, their 
hesitation developed into retreat, and, very soon 
after, by a continuance of the same lactics, retreat 
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into fliglit. They still hold the old fort, the 
bridge of boats over tbe river, tbe stone bridge 
over the Kanarat Naddi, the bouses in the town, 
all loop'boled, and the position was in all respects 
formidable. But Jones was too qniok for them. 
Pushing forward his skirmishers and horse artil- 
lery, he drove the enemy to the banks of the river 
opposite to the entrance to the city, and by a 
heavy and continuous lire forced them to abandon 
the idea they had attempted to put into execution 
of destroying the bridge of boats, and drove them 
within the city. Bringing up then his heavy guns 
and mortars, he compelled them to abandon, one 
after the other, the old fort, the stone bridge, 
and other commanding positions. He had now 
only the town to deal with. Made aware, by the 
reports which reached him, that all the houses in 
the main street had been loop-holod, and that the 
enemy counted upon his forcing an entrance 
through that street, Jones resolved to baffle them 
by avoiding the route indicated, and by taking the 
road which led through the eastern suburb. 
He met with no opposition as he traversed the 
suburbs, but no sooner did he emerge into a 
plain near the new schoolhouse, than ho dis- 
covered a body of rebel cavalry. He at once 
attacked them, drove them back, and then 
quickened their movements by a few rounds 
of shrapnel. The Carabineer's, who came np in 
the nick of time, wore at once sent in pursuit. 
At first the rebels seemed inchned to measure 
swords with that gallant regiment, but second 
thoughts came to their aid, and they fled, leaving 
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a gun and ammunition waggon in tlie lianda of 
their pursuers. Jones 'halted lor a quarter of an 
hour in the open space I have mentioned, to allow 
his men to form up, and then pushed on by the 
church and across the parade ground to the jail, 
still held by the gallant Hale and his comrades. 
But there commenced the difficulties of the re- 
lieving force. The main body of the enemy was 
here found assembled. Their advanced positions 
— leading through the main street, and which 
could only have been forced at great risk and 
with enormous loss — had been turned by the 
sldlful manoeuvre of Jones. But in this open 
plain, where the masses of their cavalry could act 
freely, they wore too strong to be attacked with 
any hope of success. Jones, therefore, was forced 
to maintain himself on the defensive until ro- 
inforcoments should reach him from BardK. To 
wait for these lie established himself in a, strong 
position, flanked on one side by the jail. 

So passed the 11th. The 12th, l'3th, and 14th 
were spent in preparations for the encounter 
looming in a very near future, Jones engaged in 
increasing his means of resistance, the Moulvi in 
welcoming fresh alhes. And, indeed, those allies 
poured in with an alarming celerity. It was not 
alone the rabble escaped from previous fights, 
the discontented landsmen, the freebooters by pro- 
fession, who fiocked to his standard. There came, 
likewise, one after another, the Bdgam of Oudh, 
the prince Firdz Shah, and although Hand Sdhib 
did not himself appear, he sent a body of his fol- 
Iqwers, whose presence gave colour to the rumour 
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tliat ho too was not afraid to meet in fair fight 
the countrymen of tlioso whom lie had miirdored. 
Rumour lied. ISTand Sahib loved his life too well 
to risk it in a battle with the English. 

By the evening of the 14th all these reinforce- 
ments had poured into the Monlvi’s camp. On 
the 15th he struck his great blow. He attacked 
Jones with his whole force. But the troops led 
by Jones were men unaccustomed to show their 
backs to a foe. Charged and charged again, they 
repelled every assault. Jones’s deficiency in 
cavalry would not permit him to retaliate, to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp. But at 
least they gained no ground from him. His men 
clung, then, with all the stubbornness of their 
natures, to the positions which they had been 
ordered to defend j and when evening fell, and the 
baffled enemy ceased their attack, they could boast 
that they had not lost so much as an inch. They 
could make the same boast when, three days later, 
the Oommander-in •Chief appeared in person on 
the scene. To him I must now return. 

When Sir Colin Campbell had despatched Jones 
to Shahiahanpfir on the 8th, he imagined that he 
had certainly disposed of the Moulvi and had 
cleared the country as far as Mohamdi in Oudh. 
Regarding, then, the Eohilkhand campaign as vir- 
tually settled, he began at once to distribute his 
forces. He nominated Greneral Walpole as divi- 
sional commander of the troops in Rohilkhand. 
Some regiments were ordered to remain at Bar4H 
itself ; some to proceed to Lakhnao ; one or two 
to march to Mirath. A column, consisting of a 
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BookXII wing of the 42nd Iliglilanders, tlie 4ili Panjdb 
ohaptoiv. Infantry, a portion of tlio 

^^ 5 - 18 . Panjab Infantry, a squadron of the Carabi- 

neers, a detachment of the i7th Irregular Ca- 
valry, and a considerable force of artillery, with 
three weeks’ supplies for the Europeans and four 
weeks’ for the natives, was directed on the 12th 
to proceed, under the command of Brigadier Coke, 
towards Pilibhit, the line of retreat taken by 
Khan Bahadur Khan. 

and sets out Having made these arrangements. Sir Colin 
for Batigarii |;]^at he might Safely return himself to 

some central station on the great line of commu- 
nication, whence he could more easily direct the 
general campaign. Taking with him, then, his 
headquarter staff, the 64th Boot, two troops of 
the 9th Lancers, the Bilfich Battalion, Tombs’s 
troop of horse, and Le Mesurier’s company of foot, 
artillery, he started from Bardli in the direction of 
Pathgarh on the 16th. 

Hearing, on ^ On the 1 6th, at Earidphr, he received Jonos’s 
JoL’s’spoh- message. Sir Colin ai once sent to Bardli for the 
towardV'^™^ remainder of the 9th Lancers, and the next day 
s^hjahAn- moved cautiously forward to Tilhar. That evening 
he received information that the Moulvi, whilst 
still pressing Shahjahdnpiir, had withdrawn the 
hulk of his troops in the direction of Mohamdi, 
the entire length of the road to which he com- 
manded. 

He efiootB a The next morning, the 18th., Sir Colin marched 
towards Shahjahdnpiir. As he approached the 
place, a strong force of the enemy’s cavalry, 
calculated to number fifteen hundred men, with 
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five gnns, tlireatoned to attack him. But it was 
little raore tkau a demonstration, and Sii’ Colin, 
passing the groimd on which he had previously 
encamped, made a partial circuit of tlio city to 
the bridge of boats. Crossing this, unopposed, he 
traversed the city, and effected a junction with 
Brigadier Gloneral Jones. 

But even then the British force was too weak 
in cavalry to encounter the enemy with any hope 
of a decisive result — a result, that is to say, 
fraught not only with defeat but with an annihi- 
lating pursuit. The truth of this presumption 
was fully shown that very day. Sir Colin had no 
intention whatever to engage the enemy. It hap- 
pened, however, that a I’econnoitring party of horse 
was fired on by the enemy from four guns posted 
in a fortified village called Panhat; the sound 
of the guns brought out the masses of the ene- 
my’s cavalry; and these again attracted to the 
field the Coramander-in-Ohief and his whole force. 
The battle then partially engaged. The 82nd, 
pushed forward, occupied the village of Panhat, 
on the right front. They were followed by the 
horse artillery, and a field battery, and part of the 
9th Lancers and the Irregulars. The 79th then 
took possession of a grove of trees in the centre 
of the position, near a small rising ground, on 
which were posted a couple of heavy guns ; whilst 
a heavy field battery, supported by a wing of the 
Rifles, with parties of the Carabineers and Bi- 
Kichis, covered the left flank. It was a strong 
defensive position, on which the enemy could 
make no impression. In the artillery and cavalry 
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skirmisli wliich followed, tlio I’obcls displayed more 
than ordinary skill and courage, and all, hough in 
the end they gave ground, no attempt was made 
to pursue them. 

Sir Colin, in fact, "was quite satisfied with the 
repulse of the enemy. He preferred to defer a 
decisive battle till lie should have more troops, 
especially more cavalry. He sent off, then, a 
despatch to Brigadier Coke, directing him to 
bring down his brigade with all possible speed. 

Coke at once turned back, and joined the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the 22nd. On the 24th the 
whole force marched to attack the enemy. But 
again the Moulvi baffled him. Whilst his light 
cavalry did their utmost to hinder the British 
advance on Mohamdi, retiring the moment the 
pursuers halted to discharge their guns, the 
Moulvi and his allies evacuated that place, after 
destroying the defences. They had similarly 
treated Katohiani, the mud fort which had pre- 
viously given shelter to European fugitives. The 
expulsion of the rebels from Eohilkhand was the 
one result of the campaign. 

How they were followed up and hunted do'Wn 
in Oudh I shall tell in another chapter. The 
occurrences in Rajpiitana, long neglected, demand 
immediate attention. It will suffice here to state 
that on the expulsion of the Moulvi from Eohil- 
khand, the Eohilkhand and Eiirki field forces 
were broken up, th.e regiments of which they were 
composed being detailed for other duties. The 
Commander-in-Oliief himself, and the headquarte" 
Staff, resumed his journey to Eathgarh; Brigadier 
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Seaton, relieved by Colonel M’Causland in bis com- 
mand at that place, was appointed to Shahjahiin- 
pilr, having under him the 60th Rifles, the 82ud, 
the 22nd Pan^db Infantry, the Multdni Horse, 
two squadrons of the Carabineers, and some ar- 
tillery. Coke turned with his force to Moraddbad, 
to act as Brigadier commanding the district ; the 
64th went to Mirath; the 9 th Lancers to Ambala ; 
the 7 9th to Pathgarh. The army was broken up. 
In south-eastern ludia, Oudh alone remained to 
be thoroughly subjugated. 

But I cannot leave the scene of so many com- 
bats without recording events which, either from 
their historical interest, or from the deep personal 
sympathy they excited, demand special notice. 
The first of these, not in date, not in importance, 
not in tliG sympathy it excited, but in the con- 
nection which it hears to the contents of this 
ohaplor, is the death of the Moulvi of Paizabdd. 
Hhie Monlvi was a very remarkable man. Sir 
Thomas Seaton, who had many opportunities for 
arriving at a just opinion, has described him as 
“ a man of great abilities, of undaunted courage, 
of stem determination, and by far the best sol- 
dier among the rebels.” It has been surmised, 
and with great reason, that before the mutiny 
occurred the Monlvi was travelhng through India 
on a roving commission, to excite the minds 
of his compatriots to the step then contemplated 
by the master-spirits of the plot. This at least 
is known : that such a commission was undertaken; 
that the Monlvi travelled to the parts of India 
which subsequently proved most susceptible to 
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ilie revolt] tbat lie was tbe confidential Mond and 
adviser of a very prominent member of tlie de- 
posed royal family of Laklinao. If, as I believe, 
tbe mutiny was really caused not less by the an- 
nexation of Oiidb tban by tbe sudden and trea- 
oberous manner in wbicb that annexation was 
carried into effect — ^tbat tbe greased cartridges 
were simply a means used by tbe bigber conspi- 
rators to force to revolt men wbo could be moved 
only by violence to tbeir faitb — tbe story of tbe 
action of tbe Moulvi only seems natural. Certain 
it is that in April 1867 be circulated seditious 
papers tbrougbout Oudb ; that tbe police did not 
arrest bim ,* and that to obtain that ond armed 
force was required. He was then tried and con- 
demned to death. But before tbe sentence could be 
executed, Oudb broke into revolt, and, like many 
a political criminal in Europe, he stepped at once 
from the floor of a dungeon to the footsteps of a 
throne. He became tbe confidential friend and 
adviser of tbe B6gam of Lakbnao, tbe trusted 
leader of the rebels. 

In person the Moulvi was tall, lean, and mus- 
cular, with large deep-set eyes, beetle brows, a 
high aquiline nose, and lantern jaws. Of bis 
capacity as a military leader many proofs were 
given during tbe revolt, but none more decisive 
tban those recorded in this chapter. Ho other 
man could boast that be bad twice foiled Sir 
Colin Campbell in tbe field ! 

His death be owed, strange to say, not to bis 
enemies, but to bis quondam allies. After bis 
retreat from Mobamdi, determined to use every 
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means in his power to hinder the complete sue- 
Jess of the British, the Moulvi started off, armed 
with the authority and money of the B6gam, for 
Powain, a town on the frontiers of Oudh and 
Eohilkhand, thirteen miles north-east of Shahja- 
hanpiir. The Baja of this place was supposed to 
possess a certain amount of influence, and it was 
the Moulvi’s object to induce him and others to 
join in a now league against the British. 

The Moulvi started for Powain, with a small 
following, on the 6th June, having previously sent 
forward a messenger to make known his wishes 
to the Baja. The Ild,j4, Jaggarndth Singh by 
name, was a fat unwieldy man, not given to mar- 
tial feats, desirous to sit at home at ease, and par- 
ticularly anxious to avoid giving offence to the 
British in the hour of their triumph. He, however, 
consented to grant the Moulvi a conference. 
Upon this the Moulvi pushed on to Powain. 

On reaching that place he found, to his surprise, 
that 'the gates were closed, the walls manned, and 
the Baja, his brother, and his armed retainers, 
were lining the ramparts which overlooked the 
gateway. Amid these unpromising appearances the 
conference began. But the Moulvi soon satisfied 
himself that unless he could overawe the Baja his 
eloquence would be wasted. 'To overawe him, 
then, he made the driver of the elephant upon 
which he was mounted urge the animal forward to 
burst open the gate. The elephant advanced, aud 
applied his head with such force to the barrier, 
that in a second or two it must inevitably have 
yielded. In this crisis the Bdja’s brother, inspired 
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by tbe urgency of the occasion, solnod a gun fmr 
allot the MouItI dead. Ilia folio wovh at once 
turned and fled. The Rttjfl and liia bi'othor tlion 
and there cutoff the Moulvi’s head, and, wrapping 
it in a cloth, drove to Shahjahiinpilr, thirteen nhles 
distant. Arrived at the magistrate’s house, they 
entered, and found that official and his friends at 
dinner. They immediately produced the bundle, 
and rolled the bloody head at the feet of the En- 
glishmen. The day following it was exposed to 
view in a conspicuous part of the town, “ for the 
information and encouragement of all concerned.”* 
Thus died the Moulvi Ahmad iTlla of Eaiziibiid. 
to the MoiUti. ^ patriot is a man who plots and fights for the 

independence, wrongfully destroyed, of his native 
country, then most certainly iho Moulvi was a 
true patriot. He had not stained his sword by 
.assassination, he had connived at no murders s 
he had fought manfully, honourably, and stub- 
bornly in the field against the strangers who had 
seized his country, and his memory is entitled to 
the respect of the brave and the true-lioarted of 
all nations. 

hTatarally enough, the British G-overnmont re- 
joiced to be rid of a formidable enemy. But 
another death, occurring a few weeks earlier, 
caused an outburst of the deepest sorrow in the 
heart of every Englishman serving in India — ' 
throughout the homes and the hearths of England. 
The reader who has accompanied me so far will 

* The Government/ paid thousand poimds for kiUiny 
We JSljA a reward of five the IMCoulvi. 
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haye marked witli pride and pleasure the record 
of the splendid achievements of the hTaval Bri- 
gade under its gallant and accomplished leader, 
William Peel; they will remember that on the 
9th March, when seeking a suitable place for the 
posting of some guns to breach the outer wall of 
the Martinifere, William Peel was shot in the 
thigh by a muskot-baU. The ball, however, was 
extracted, and the progress to convalescence after 
the extraction, if slow, was solid and hopeful. 

With the capture of Lakhnao the work of the 
Naval Brigade was regarded as completed. On 
the 1st April, then, the sailors struck their tents, 
and started for Kanhpur on their way to Calcutta. 
Q-roat preparations were made to receive them in 
that city. The Government had decided to notify 
their sense of their splendid services by giving 
thena a public reception, and the Calcutta people, 
for once in accord with the Government, were 
resolved that the reception should yield, in hearti- 
ness, in sincerity, and in splendour, to none by 
wbicb a body of pubhc men had ever been greeted 
in their palatial city. No one foresaw that the 
daring loader, for whom the greatest ovation was • 
reserved, would be called to his last home too 
soon to witness the admiration, of his non-com- 
batant countrymen. 

One gratification, indeed, had been reserved for 
William Peel. On the 2nd March he had received 
the mark of the approval of his Gracious Sove- 
reign, intimated by his nomination to be an Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen, and by the bestowal of 
the Knight Commandership of the Bath. They 
n. 35 
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were fit hoiiom’s for liis noble service, rewards of 
tlie nature he would prize the most, ns constituting 
spontaneous testimony from his Sovereign of tho 
efforts be had made to suppress the relielHon, the 
possible mischief of which, if unchecked, no one 
had recognised more clearly than had the First 
Lady in the Realm. 

William Peel reached Kanhpfir in. safety. 
Though still weak, he was still slowly gaining 
strength, when, on the 20th April, he was attacked 
b}'' confluent small-pox. His frame had been too 
much weakened to bear the shock. On the 27th 
he succumbed to the disease. 

In. him England lost ono of the worthiest, of 
the noblest of her sons. How thoroughly he had 
impressed his spirit on tho men whom he led may 
be gathered from tho journal of one of them. 
“I cannot say,” wrote Lieutenant Vorney, on the 
30th April, “ what a sad loss we all feel this to 
be, and how deeply his death is folt and regretted 
by every officer and man; the mainspring that 
worked the machinery is gone. We never felt 
ourselves to be the Shannon’s Naval Brigade, or 
even the Admiralty Naval Brigade, but always 
PseZ’s Naval Brigade.” But the grief was not 
confined to the gallant men who had followed him. 
It was overpowering ; it was universal ; it was 
realised that England had lost a king of men. 

The Grovernment were not slow in giving ex- 
pression to the universal feeling. On the 30th 
April Lord Canning issued a general order, in 


* life of the Piince Consort, vol. iv. chapter 78. 
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which, after notifying the sad fact and recapitu- 
lating his services, he thus eloquently recorded 
his sense of the extent of the catastrophe, of the 
greatness of the man : — “ The loss of his daring 
but thoughtful courage, joined with eminent abili- 
ties, is a heavy one to this country ; but it is not 
more to be deplored than the loss of that influence 
which his earnest character, admirable temper, 
and gentle kindly bearing exercised on all within 
his reach — an influence which was exerted un- 
ceasingly for the public good, and of which the 
Governor-G-eneral believes it may with truth be 
said, that there is not a man of any rank or pro- 
fession who, having been associated with Sir 
William Peel in those times of anxiety and danger, 
has not felt and acknowledged it.” 

The memory of his great name and his great 
deeds still survives. In tho Eden Gardens of Cal- 
cutta a statue in white marble recalls to the citi- 
zens, by whom those gardens are nightly thronged, 
the form and fashion of him who was indeed the 
noblest volunteer of this or any age, who was 
successful because he was really great, and who, 
dying early, left a reputation without spot, the 
best inheritance he could bequeath to his country- 
men.* 

I have already recorded the death of Venables. 
This gentleman, an indigo-planter, had, by his un- 

* The death of William intention peraonaJly to press 
Peel ■was a double misfortune the claims of the officers 
to the officers of the Shannon whom he knew to be deserv- 
brigade. He bad been very mg. His premature death 
sparing of praise in his de- frustrated this idea, 
spatches. It had been his 
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flincHTig daring, saved tlio district of AzaTOgarb 
in June 1857, wlion its natural guardians had -with- 
drawn from it. Subsequonlly he had struggled 
bravely against the invaders from Oudli, and had 
ridden with Franks, as a volunteer, in his glorious 
march from the eastern frontier of Oudh to Lakh- 
nao. Withdrawing thence to Allahabad, " broken 
in health and spirits, anxious for rest, looking for- 
ward eageidy to his return to England,”* he was 


* Letter from Lord Can- 
ning to tho Committee of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Com- 
merce, assembled in June 
1868, to devise a fitting 
monument to Mr. Venables. 
The letter ran thus: — “It 
will be a satisfaction to me to 
jotu in tbis good work, not 
only on account of tbo admi- 
ration whioh I feel for tho 
bigb qualities -wHoh Mr. 
Venables devoted to the 
pubbo service, bis inirepidily 
in the field, bis energy and 
calm temper in upholding 
the civil authority, and his 
thoroughly just appreciation 
of the people and cirenm- 
stancea with which he had 
to deal, bnt also, and espe- 
cially, on account of nirontn- 
stanoes attending the last 
service which Mr. Venahles 
rendered to hia country. 
After the capture of Luck- 
now, where he was attached 
to Brigadier-General Branks’s 
column, Mr. Venables came 
to Allahabad. He was broken 
in health and spirits, anxious 
for rest, and looking forward 


eagerly to bis return to Eng. 
land, for wbicb bis prepara- 
tions were made. At that 
time the appearance of affairs 
near Azimgbar was throaten- 
ing; and I asked Mr, Vena- 
bles to forego bis departure 
from India, a.n(l return to 
tbaii distiiot, with wbicb be 
■was iutimatoly acquainted, 
there to assist in pro.sorving 
order until danger should 
have passed away He at 
once consentod cheorMly ; 
and (hat consent cost him his 
life. 1 am cor tain that the 
Court of Biroctors, who are 
fully informed of all partiou- 
lars of Mr, Venables’ great 
services and untimely death, 
will be eager to mark, in such 
raaunor as shall aeom best to 
tnem, tneir appreciation of 
the character of this bravo, 
self-denying English gentle- 
man ; and I am truly glad to 
have an opportunity of join- 
ing with his fellow-country- 
men in India in testifying the 
sincere respect which I feel 
for his memory.’’ 
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persiinclod by the G-overnor-Groneral to return to 
Azaingarh, once again seriously threatened. The 
reader will recollect how useful were the services 
he then rendered to the gallant Lord Mark Kerr. 
Nor were those subsequently given to Sir B. 
Lugard less remarkable. It was in the perform- 
ance of ‘'these great services,” inspired by the 
highest sense of duty, that, on the 15th April, he 
was struck down. The wound was mortal. “ A 
few days afterwards,” wrote in eloquent language 
some years ago an able and conscientious histo- 
rian,* “ death, resulting from the wound, cut short 
tho sufEeriugs and belied the hopes of this ‘brave, 
self-denying English gentleman,’ one among many 
such who in those days of sharp trial proved their 
right to ho held in equal honour with the best 
rewarded olEcers of the East India Company and 
the Grown.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

I HAVE brought the history of events in Rajpii- 
tdna np to the end of June 1857, and have shown 
how the foresight and energy of General G. St. P. 
Lawrence, had till then baffled all the efforts 
of the mutinous soldiers who had been sent to 
support British authority in that extensive 
country. 

Tho tranquillity restored in June continued 
throughout July. General Lawrence maintained 
his headquarters at Ajmir, but he moved thence 
occasionally, as his military and political duties 
required, to Bidor and hTasirabdd. To show his 
confidence in the Mairs, he would have no other 
guard but a native officer’s party of the Mair* 
ward battalion, and it is only fair to those loyal 
men to add that the events which followed, many 
of them peculiarly trying, fully justified that con- 
fidence. 
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It was a considei-able evitlcnoo of tlio aatisfac- 
fcion folt by tbo princes and people of Ha j pul ana 
with ibe mild but olfcctive suzerainty of the British 
that they showed no sympathy with the revolted 
sepoys. The exactions of Amir Khan and the 
grinding tyranny of the Marathas were not so re- 
mote but that the recollection of them could bo 
entirely forgotten. The forty succeeding years of 
peace and prosperity, of protection against outer 
enemies, had been a proof of the advantage of 
the British connection too practical to allow the 
existence of a wish that the connection should be 
severed. They felt keenly, that whatever might 
be the result of such sevei’ance, even were it to be 
effected, it would not be to their advantage; and 
they kne'w from the osperience of the past that 
oomplot© snocess in the held of military hordes 
was the certain prelude to unbridled license, to 
a condition of rule without ia'W. 

These scntiinouts of the people were fully dis- 
played on more than one occasion during the 
months that followed the outbreaks at Nimach 
and Nasirdbad. The air -w ■yi iuf a '' cd v ii 'j vanic ; 
the movement of a corporal’s guard was magni- 
fied into a great military demonstration : rumours, 
slight in their origin, were multiplied by every 
mouth that repeated them, until the resemblance 
to the original disappeai’ed altogether. In this 
state of affairs the merchants, the bankers, the 
trading community in the great centres of Eaj- 
p-dtfina, terrified by the reports, would send away 
their families for security, and then come to 
“their father,” the Governor-Greneral’s agent, for 
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advice and protection. In ovwy inatance Qono- 
ral Lawrence snccocded in calming their fears, 
and in inducing them to recall their families. 
His own example tended not a little to inspire 
them with confidence. When at Ajmir he never 
once allowed the routine of civil duties to he in- 
terruptod, hut held open court, almost daily visit- 
ing the city, where, in spite of the fierce and 
sullen looks of the disaffected, he was always 
regarded with respect. Treating the people with 
a generous confidence, G-eneral Lawrence was 
nevertheless stern, even severe towards all wrong- 
doers, and never once relaxed the reins of strict 
and efficient discipline. 

I have spoken of "the fierce and sullen looks 
of the disaffected.” In all great cities, in all 
large countries, there must be some who halo re- 
striction. The criminal class, the men who having 
nothing would live by other means than by labour, 
answer to this description. Bnt above all, in the 
circumstances of 1857, were the soldiery. Through- 
out this period there was, there could not help 
being, a considerable amount of sympathy between 
the native soldiers of the Company and the native 
soldiers of the indigenous princes. They were of 
the same caste and the same class j they often came 
from the same recruiting-ground. The causes 
which impelled the British sepoys to mutiny could 
not fail to influence greatly their comrades in 
other services. These were the men whose looks 
were fierce and sullen, these the classes from 
whom danger was to be apprehended. 

From these classes the danger came. On the 
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9tTi August an outbreak took place in tke Ajmir BookXH. 
jail, and fifty prisoners escaped — an outbreak of 
the criminal class. But General Lawrence was jvng^l-io 
prompt. He sent out a detacliment of the 3^1 ia sup. 
mounted police, previously warned by him to be 
in readiness, to pursue them, and rode after them 
himself. The fugitives were cut up or captured. 

It was a sign of the good feeling of the respect- 
able classes, that when he set out on this pursuit, 
many leading Mahomedans of the city volunteered 
to accompany him. 

On the day following, one of the other classes siigW ont- 
referred to — the military class — showed its teeth. nasuaiDia 
One of the regiments accompanying the force for 
which Lawrence had made a requisition on Disfi, 
and which had reached Nasirabad on the 12th 
June, was the 12th Bombay Native Infantry. A 
trooper of the 1st Bombay Lancers, suddenly 
mounting his charger, had galloped in front of the 
linos of his rogiment, endeavouring by cries and 
throats to induce his comrades to mutiny. The 
Bombay Lancers, however, were staunch, and 
some of them mounted their horses to pursue the 
rebel, whereupon, discharging his carbine at one 
of them, a native officer, he fled to the hnes of 
the 12th, where he was received and sheltered. 
Meanwhile the Brigadier, Henry Macan, had come 


on to the parade ground. He at once ordered the 
men of the 12th to turn out. Only forty obeyed. 

Upon this the Brigadier called out the guus, and 
bringing up a company of the 83rd, proceeded to . 
the lines of the 12th. The original mutineer, the suppreMea 
trooper of the 1st Cavalry, fired at him but missed, 
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Tho rebel liimseir was then sboi, by an artillery 
officer. The racii of the I2th were paraded, and 
all who had disobeyed the order to turn out wore 
disarmed. Tlieir mnskots were found loaded. 
The ringleaders wore then tried by court-martial, 
five were hanged and three sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Twenty-five liad previously deserted. 
To the remainder their arms, on their expression 
of contrition, were restored, and they beliaved well 
in the field ever afterwards. 

A similar feeling displayed itself about the same 
time at another station. I have already stated* 
that after tho revolt of the native troops at Ni- 
mach. General Lawrence, having no other soldiers 
at his disposal, had caused that place to be occu- 
pied by detachments from M^wa, Kota, and 
Biindi. Subsequently, placing little trusl in those 
men, he had ordered up a force composed of one 
squadron of the 2iid Bombay Light Cavalry, one 
hundred men of the 83rd, and two hnndrod of the 
12th Bombay Native Infantry to relieve thorn. 
But some of the relievers were as bad as the 
relieved. About the 12th August some disaffected 
men of the 2nd Light Cavalry and the 1 2th Native 
Infantry endeavoured to promote a disturbance. 
But Colonel Jackson, the commanding officer, 
acted with great promptitude. Before the mutiny 
had actually declared itself, he brought up the 
83rd, and seized the ringleaders. Some of these 
were arrested, eight escaped, one man of the 83rd 
was killed, an officer and two men were wounded, 
but the mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

* Yol. i. page 266. 
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But the mutinous feeling had been too widely 
spread over the province to be cheeked by one 
or two failures, nor had the officers at the out- 
stations at hand the same means of repression as 
those possessed by the commandants at Nimaoh 
and Nasirabad. 

The station of Mount Abd, in the native state 
of Sirohi, was the summer residence of the G-o- 
vernor- General’s agent, and generally of the wives 
and families of the officers serving under him. 
There, at this time, were congregated the wife 
and two daughters of General Lawrence, and the 
wives and families of many officers serving in the 
field. In the European barracks were likewise 
thirty convalescent soldiers of the 83rd. To pro- 
tect the station was a detachment of sixty to 
seventy men of the Jodhpfir legion — whose head- 
quarters wore at Irinphrah — under the command 
of Captain Hall. 

The Jodlipdr legion consisted of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry. The artillery ' — two 
9-poundors — was drawn by camels and manned 
from the infantry. The cavalry consisted of three 
troops, each having two native officers, eight 
non-commissioned officers, seventy-two troopers, 
and a trumpeter. The infantry was formed of 
eight companies of Hindustanis, each having two 
native officers, twelve non-commissioned officers, 
and eighty privates ; and three companies of 
Bhfls, each counting seventy men besides native 
officers. The legion, especially the cavalry por- 
tion of it, had a good reputation for efficiency. 

On the 19th August a company of the infantry 
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portion of tlio legion, -wliioli liad toon sent witli 
the view of holding in ebook a rebel clnof in ilio 
neighbourhood, arrived at a piece called A.iuldra, 
two miles from the foot of the mountain pass 
leading to Abd. A troop of cavalry of the same 
legion had arrived there a few days previously, 
and had been distributed in small parties in the 
different villages to protect the road from Disa 
to Abii. 

The following afternoon Captain Hall arrived 
at Anadra to give orders for the occupation by 
the detachment of certain villages. The sepoys 
and thoir baggage had been soaked by heavy rain, 
hut the men seemed cheery and well-disposed. 
Having given the necessary orders, he returned to 
Abd. But on his way ho met a havilddr belong- 
ing to the detachment at that place, who, in reply 
to his question, said that ho was going to see hia 
newly arrived friends. This was true so far as it 
went : but the havildar doomed it unnecessary to 
add — what nevertheless was proved from subse- 
quent inquiry to be the fact — that “ he had been 
deputed to manage the attack wbioh was to come 
off the following morning.”* 

The morning of the 21 st was thick and hazy, 
and the people residing at A'bd, under the in- 
fluence of murky atmosphere, kept their beds 
late. Not BO the men of the Jodhpdr legion at 
Anadra. They rose very early, climbed tbe bill, 
and, under tbe cover of the dense fog, crept un- 
seen to the door of the barracks, in which lay, 


• Prichard’B Mutinies in JicypHtand. 
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buried in sleep, tbe thirty sick and inYalid British 
soldiers. The native assassins then peeped through 
the 'window and saw their intended victims sleep- 
ing. Then raising their muskets, they poked the 
muzzles through the windows — and fired. 

They aimed too high ! The British soldiers 
starting from sleep at that sound, unwonted at 
Abd, divine the cause, seize their muskets, and 
begin to load. But then another volley is poured 
in, harmless as its predecessor. By this time their 
muskets are loaded, they rush out, they reply. 
The result is “singular but satisfactory; one 
mutineer feU — the rest ran away.”* 

While the main body were tlius engaged at tbe 
barracks, another party of mutineers had crept 
round to Captain Ilall’s house, to dispose, if pos- 
sible, of a man whom they knew to be capable 
and resolute, and whose influence they dreaded. 
Arrived in front of the house, they became aware 
that Captain Hall was asleep. They at once ex- 
tended in line in front of it, and by word of com- 
mand fired a volley within. Again was the result 
futile. Hall, awakened by the noise, managed 
to escape by a back door with his family into the 
sohoolhouse, which had been fortified as a place of 
refuge. Leaving his family there, ho took with 
him a small guard of four men of the 83rd, and, 
charging the assailants, drove them ofl. He was 
speedily joined by the remaining men of the 83rd, 
and the mutineers were driven from the hfij. 
The state of the weather rendered pursuit im- 
possible. 
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Only one Enrojionn was woundi'd, and lliai waa 
Mr. Alexandei' Lawronoc, won of tlio Gonoral. 
Hearing tlie iiring, ho bad stiirfced for Captain 
Hall’s house, when the sopoya noted and sbol, liim 
— in the thigh. The wound was severe, but he 
recovered. 

The mutineers, baffled first by thoir own chiin- 
siness, and secondly by the spirit of the men they 
had tried to murder, made at once for the head- 
quarters of the regiment — the station of Irinpii- 
rah. The only Europeans at this station at the 
time were the adjutant. Lieutenant Oonolly, two 
sergeants and their fa.miliea. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, a letter from one of the baffled 
mutineers was brought to Oonolly by his orderly, 
Makdiin Eakhsh by name. This letter, addressed 
to tho men at headquarters, called upon them to 
revolt and join thoir comrades “ who had been to 
Abil, fought with tho Europeans, and takon all 
precautions.” Oonolly iminediatGly moiintod bis 
horse and rode down to the parade ground. A 
glance showed him that the spirit of mutiny had 
infeofced the troops. The gunners were running 
to their guns, shouting to Oonolly, as they ran, to 
keep off. Oonolly then determined to appeal to 
the Bhfls, who had no sympathies of caste, of 
kindred, or even of a common origin, with the 
men of the other branches of the legion. But to 
reach the Bhils he was forced to pass the lines of 
the cavalry. These, too, he saw were mutinying, 
and though he stopped to brder them to turn out 
under arms, but not to stir from their lines, his 
orders were not attended to. At last he reached 
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the BMa. He fouiul them loyal and ready to 
obey him, except so far as to march against the 
loaded guns and muskets of their more numerous 
comrades. As a last resource, Gonolly rode back 
to make an appeal to the infantry. He found 
them mad with excitement, and refusing to hear a 
word. He then tried the gunners. But, as he 
neared the guns, the men shouted to him to keep 
off; as he persisted in advancing, they wheeled 
their guns round, and pointed the muzzles at him, 
holding the portfires ready. Gonolly then turned 
his horse’s head, and changing his direction, rode 
again at the guns, taking them in flank. Upon 
this several troopers rode at him, between him and 
the guns, and pointing their carbines at Him, ex- 
claimed, “ Gio back, or we will fire.” Gonolly 
then called out with a loud voice that those on his 
side should join him. A few timopers rode over. 

Meanwhile the sepoys had begun the work of 
phmder. The two English sergeants with their 
wives and families, two men, two women, and five 
children, unable to stem the tide, had abandoned 
their houses, aud were seeking refuge in vain 
flight. Gonolly sent for them to join him in the 
cavalry lines. They came. “ Here, then,” writes 
the chronicler of the story of the mutinies in Eaj- 
pfitfina,* “ the little hand of English men and 
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* Lieuteuaat Iltudus Tlio- after 1858, and devoted bim- 
mas Prichard, of the 16th self to liteiature, in which he 
Begiment Native Infantry, a played, in India, aconspicuoua 
soldier and a scholar of no and honourable part. His 
mean capacity. The mutiny work on the mutiny is styled 
of Ms regiment disgusted TJie Mutinies in Baj^utd/nd, j 
Mr. Priohai'd with military a Personal Narrative^ 
service. He left the army 
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Book XII. women wei’o collected, utterly liolplosa, aurroimdod 
Oiop^ . blood-tliirsty villains, every instant plunging 
Aii|^22. deeper and deeper into tlicir career of orinio, from 
•which there 'was no drawing bnck, and becoming 
more and more intoxicated with the unbridled in- 
dulgence of their passion for plunder, lust, and 
rapine.” 

soonto It was indeed a terrible and a trying position 

boater, It was soou to become worse. G-radually the men 
who had responded to Oonolly’s call began to 
show a disposition to desert him. There were a 
few noble and loyal spirits, however, who in this 
dark hour dared to show that thej preferred 
honour to life. A. rasaldiir,* Abbas Ali by name, 
came forward, and taking off his turban in a 
solemn manner before the more infuriated of the 
whan a alight rebels, declared to thorn that before they should 
lenohon violence to the English, they would havo to 

pass over his body. Dis example was followed by 
another native officer, Abdiil Ali. Tho orderly, 
too, Makdiin Bakhsh, exeriod himself to save his 
officer. Ultimately forty-five troopers swore to 
stand by Oonolly or to die in his defonco. 

The “loyal” With a Strange inconsistency, however, they 
wiihngTo would not ride off ■with ConoUy and the sergeants 
and sergeants’ families : they would not allow 
children, them to depart alone. They offered to allow 
Conolly to ride away, and to take charge of the 

B6*”a*^ts^La parents, it was impossible, 

thefc wives, they Said, to save them. With a spirit becoming 
a British officer, Oonolly under those circumstances 


• A natixe cavalry officer— a sq.uadroa commaader. 
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declined to leave. Ho resolved to save his com- 
rades with himsell:, or to share their fate. 

Meanwhile the rebels had hroiiglib their guns 
to bear upon the cavalry Imes. To prevent the 
escape of the Eui’opeans and the loyal troopers, 
they then insisted that all the cavalry horses 
should be picketed close to the guns, and that 
the Europeans, now their captives, should be sent 
to occupy a small tent on the parade ground, care- 
fully guarded. 

So that long night passed. The nest morning 
the A.nadra mutineers, fresh from their baffled 
attempt on Abii, marched into the station with 
a swagger scarcely consistent with their actual 
performances. However much minded they 
may have been to avenge their defeat on the 
prisoners, they wei’C unable to do so without a 
fight with their own bi’Ctliren. Tor the faithful 
“forty-five” still kept jealous guard. They 
contented themselves, then, with an outpouring 
of abuse. 

The ways of the inutiaeerB throughout the 
mutiny were inscrutable. They wore so specially 
on this occasion. We have seen that on the day 
of the revolt of Irinpnrah, the revolters were 
willing to allow Oonolly to go, hut not the ser- 
geants and their wives. On the evening of the 
second day they came to a resolution to permit 
the two sergeants, their wives and children, to 
depart, but to retain Oonolly. In consequence of 
this resolve, the sergeants and their families were 
sent away. The mutineers then marched from 
the station in the direction of Ajniir, taking 
ir. 36 
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Oonolly ■wit’ll them, a prisoner, mounted but care- 
fully guarded. 

Oonolly had given up all hope of life- But 
never was he in outward appearance moro cheery. 
He has left in a letter to a friend a vivid account 
of the occurrences of that and the following day. 
On the third day he was allowed to depart, and 
ho rode into Irinpurah, followed by three faitliful 
troopers.’*' The rasaldar who had first proved 
his loyalty, then wrote to Captain Monck-Mason, 
the political agent at Jodhpiir, offering to desert 
with a largo body of the cavalry, and the guns, 
provided he and his comi’ades should be pardoned 
and reinstated in the service of the Government. 
It may be couvonient to state here that Monok- 
Mason was anxious to accept the offer, but his 
hands wero tied by the order of Government, 
which prohibited all officers from making terms 
with rebels while they had arms in idioir hands. 
hlonck-Mason therefore replied that though he was 
precluded by i-eoent orders from accepting the 
terms offered, yet that if Abbds Ali would act 
as a faithful soldier and servant of the British 
Government, and weaken the cause of the rebels 
by deserting in the manner he proposed, there was 
no doubt hut that his case would he leniently 
dealt with by the Government, and he would pro- 
bably receive an unconditional pardon and a 
suitable reward. Abbas Ali, regarding this reply 
as a refusal, became an active leader of the rebel 
force. The results were serious to the British 


* Vide Appoudis 0. 
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cause, aiid especially aorioua to Cap Lain Monck- Book sit. 
Mimon liiinaolf. 

The rebels, after diamiaaing' Oonolly, pnalied on Angu^’t 
towards Ajmir with the intention of taking it. Thsaapoi 
Their line of march lay through the Jodhpur 
country. To atop them, and, if possible, to annihi- ’ll’™? agamat 

7 A/-/ p ttai-Bbels. 

Jate them, the iiaja, acting in conformity with, 
the advice of Monck-Mason, despatched his own 
army, commanded by hia favourite officer, a very 
daring and a very gallant man, who had given 
several instances of his courage — Anar Singh — 
to Pali, a place on the high road to his capital. 

To aid Anar Singh with liis counsels, a British 
offioor, Lieutenant Hoathcote, was, by order of 
General Lawrence, despatched from the Rajpd- 
tdna field force, of which he was Deputy Assistant 
Qnartormastev-General. The Jodhpfir troops in- 
tronolied themselves at Pdli. 

Meanwhile the rebels, advancing towards that ThoKiSkM 
place, had arrived at Awah. The Thakur or baron 
of this stronghold was in rebellion against his liege 
lord, the Eaja of Jodhpfii’. The Thakur, a man 
of a long and proud lineage, of great repute 
throughout the country, was unwilling to enter 
into any bond of alliance with men whom he re- 
garded as the revolted hirelings of the European. 

But revenge is sweet. And he, probably the 
second man in importance in Marwar, believed 
that his wrongs cried out for vengeance. A rebel 
against his Eajd, he was likewise to that extent 
a rebel against the British suzerain of that Raja. 

Before, however, he would consent to the terms 
which the rebel sepoys, in. their anxiety to gain 

36 * 
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him, pressed upon him with urgency, ho de- 
spatched a messenger to the British agent, Monok* 
Mason, to toll him that if the British G-overn- 
ment ■would accord him cortaiii conditions, 'which 
he named, he wonld return to his allegiance, 
would keep the gates of his fort closed against 
the mutineers, and, if co-operated 'with either by 
a British force or hy the troops of the Eaja, 
would open fire upon their camp, which was 
within gunshot of his walls. 

Again was Monck-Mason tempted. Sound 
policy would have induced him to accept the 
Thakur’s offer. The conditions named wore of 
no great practical importance, relating as they 
did more to sentimental than to real grievances. 
Bui his hands were tied. He had no authority 
to treat with rebels still in arms. Ho had no 
authority at all to treat with this Thakur, whoso 
first complaint lay against the Rd.jd. He was 
obliged to send a reply to tliis effect by the mes- 
senger; to inform him in addition that theThilkur’s 
quarrel was with his own Raj 4, and that theRdja 
had frequently expressed his determination to hold 
no communication with him unless he should 
confess his error, throw himself upon his mercy, 
and pay up his arrears of revenue. The result of 
this reply was that the Thakui' and the rebel 
sepoys came to terms, and together marched 
towards Pali. 

They marched towards Pali; but when they 
saw the intrenched position of the Jodhpiir troops, 
they did not care to attack it. The delay which 
ensued, trying as it was to men situated as were 
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tlio Jocllipilr troops, might have been endured 
but for the evil effect it was sure to produce on 
the native courts and the native troops of Raipii- 
thua. These could not understand the utility of 
a Torres Vedraa. Royal troops who would not 
advance were half beaten. The moment was 
especially full of anxiety for the officer responsible 
for the seonrity of this important part of India, 
and Gleneral Lawrence was justified in the desire 
he expressed to the Raja that some more active 
measures should be taken hy his troops than 
those involved “ in dancing attendance on the 
rebels, like orderlies.” 

But before General Lawrence’s letter reached 
Jodlipdr, the commander of the royal troops, 
Audi’ Singh, had left his strong position and en- 
cam])od in close proximity to the rebels. Here, 
on the early morning of September 8th, his camp 
was surprised hy the enemy, his men gave way, 
and though ho, with a few, a very few, kindred 
spirits, fought bravoly to the last, giving their 
lives for thoir Rdja, he could not redeem the 
day. His camp, his guns, his military stores, 
fell into the hands of the rebels. Heathcoto, 
after using every effort to induce the men to 
stand, had mounted his horse and galloped from 
the field. 

General Lawrence was at Ajmir when tke 
events I have recorded occurred. From the 21st 
to the 26th August he received no intelligence from 
Abfi, but on the 22ud a letter had reached him 
from Oonolly at Irinpurah, telling him of the an- 
ticipations he entertained of an outbreak at that 
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station. Five days later ho rcoeivod the haro 
outline of tho mutinios at botli stations. 

We have seen that the Buropoan forces at tho 
disposal of Lawrence were all required for the 
maintenance of order at tho great military centres 
in Rajpiitfina, and that few, iC any, could really be 
spared for service in the field. No one can wonder, 
then, at the anxiety expressed by the Governor- 
General’s agnnt for the prompt and energetic 
action on the part of the Jodhpiir troops. But, 
after the defeat of those troops at Pali, Lawrence 
considering, and rightly considering, that the 
effect on the country would he very injurious if 
the course of the rebels were not promptly checked, 
assembled as soon as possible a small force at 
Biaor for the purpose of co-operating with the 
Jodhpiir troops. This force was composed of 
one hundred and fifty men of the 83rd, a portion 
of tho Mairwdra battalion, the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, two 12-pounders, three 6-pounders, and 
two mortars. 

The rebels, after their victory over the 
troops, had fallen back on Awah, the fortifica- 
tions of which they proceeded to strengthen. 
Awah is surrounded by a high wall, and is only 
approachable through a dense jungle. Being well 
supplied with gnus, it could claim to be defensible 
against the small force which Lawrence was 


marching against it, 

General He arrived before it on the 18th, and pro- 

Lawrenoe i ^ j i • • i. ^ 

amras before ceeaed. at ouce to make a reconnaisance in force. 


A'-wah. 


This had the effect of causing the enemy to bring 


a strong fire to bear upon his men from every 
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gun on their walls. It was seen that the place 
was strong and could scarcely be carried by an 
assault. Lawrence, then, hoping that the enemy 
would come out and attack him, fell back on the 
village of Ohulawass, about three and a half 
miles distant. Hero he was to have been joined 
by Monck-Mason, but that officer, on arriving 
within three hundred yards of the place where 
the Gleneral was standing, was decoyed by the 
egemy’s bugle-sound — similar to those of the 
British — and was shot dead. His death was a 
loss to the State, for he was a man of many and 
varied accomplishments, with a noble heart and 
a lofty mind — one of the old school of soldior- 
politioians who constituted one of the glories of 
tho Company’s rule. 

Lawrence remained three days at Awah, The 
rebels left him in peace, busily occupied in 
strengthening their position, TJnahle with his 
actual force to take tho place, and having to a 
certain extent impressed the people of the country 
through which he marched, Lawrence then fell 
back loisuroly on Ajmir and Hasirabad. Awah 
bade him defiance, hnt with the exception of 
Kdta, tho remainder of Rajpxitana remained for 
the three months that followed loyal and sub- 
missive. It may be convenient to add a word 
here regarding the proceedings at Awah. Hot 
many days elapsed before the proud Th^kur 
and his rebel allies quarrelled. Instead of coming 
to blows, however, they sensibly agreed to sepa- 
rate. The Thfikur remained at Awah; the sepoys 
took their way towards Dehli. They were en- 
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couuiorGcl, completely (lofoai,od, mul many of tliom 
out up by a Bntisli Coroo undor Qerrard ai Ndr- 
ni1l on tbe lOfcli Ocfcobex’ following.* 

Kota, an offshoot from the moro anciont prin- 
cipality of Bilndi, ia a native State bordering on 
the south-west frontier of Sindia’s dominions, 


having’ an area of five thousand square miles, 
and a population of four hundred and thirty- 
three thousand souls. In 1857 the ruling chief 
was Maharao Bam Singh. An auxiliary force of 
the three arms, commanded hy European officers, 
had been maintained in the State since 1838. 
The entire cost of this force was maintained by the 
MaMrao. The political agent, representing the 
British G-overnment, was Major Burton. 

Troops from The reader is aware that, when the troops of 
j^niy*‘Spy regular army revolted at Mmach, Lawrence 
Kimaoh. had caused that station to be reocoupiod by de- 
taohineuts from the contingents of Mowdr, Koti, 
and Biindi, until such time as the Europeans ho 
had sent for from Dish should arrive. f Major 
Burton had accompanied the Kota troops on that 
expedition. He did not, however, return with 
them, General Lawrence having requested him to 
remain at Nimach for some three weeks, as “ in 
those unsettled times he could not have confidence 
in his troops.” 

Major Borfcon Major Burton, consequently, remained at Ni- 
maoh. But, after the ocourrenoes at A'wah to 
which I have adverted, deeming his presence at 


* Page 112. I may add that the rasald^r, Abbds /fb, 
was ultuaately pardoned by Lord Oamimg. 
t Vol. i, page 256. 
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tho capital of the State to which ho was accre- Bookxii. 
flited necessary for the assurance of the policy 
of the Maharao, ho set out to return to Kota, 
accompanied hy two of his sons, the one aged 
twenty-one, the other sixteen, hut leaving behind 
him, under the safeguard of the British troops 
at Mmach, his wife and four remaining children, 
lie readied Kota on the 12th October, was visited 
by the Maharao in state the following morning, 
and returned the visit on the 14th. The Mahd- 
rao subsequently stated that at the return visit 
Burton gave him the names of some of his 
ofBcera whom he knew to be disaffected, and 
impressed upon him the advisability of punish- 
ing or at least dismissing them. Wliethor Burton The Mah£rSo 
gave this advice can never be certainly known ; to the 
but this is certain, that that same day the Mahd- 
rho caused the officers and men of the contin- cienomoBd, 
gent to he informed that he had given it I 

Officers and men were, in very truth, alike 
disaffected, and, being so, the communication 
made to them by order of the Maharao deter- 
mined them to take the law into their own hands. 
Accordingly they assembled the following morn- who attaoic 
ing, and killing Mr. Saldor, the Eesidency surgeon, denoy, 
and Mr. Saviell, the doctor of the dispensary in 
the city, who resided in houses in the Eesidency 
grounds, attacked tho Eesidency itself. The 
guards and servants fled from the premises and 
hid themselves in the ravines close by. Major 
Burton and his two sons, left with a single 
servant, a camel-driver, took refuge in a room 
on the roof of the house. The revolters then 
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fired round sliot into tlie Hcsidcncy. “ For 
four Fours, ” writes General Lawrence in liis 
grapHo account of tFe moiirnfnl trndisaction,* 
“ these four brave men defended tliemselvcB, till 
at length the Residency was sot oii fii’e, and Major 
Burton, feeling the case desperate, proposed to 
surrender on condition of tlie mob sparing his 
son’s lives. The young men at once rejected the 
offer, saying they would all die together. They 
knelt down and prayed for the last time, and 
then calmly and heroically met their fate. The 
mob had by this time procured scaling-ladders, 
and thus gaining the roof, rushed in and despatched 
their victims, the servant alone escaping. Major 
Burton’s head was cut off and paraded through 
the town, and then fired from a gun, but the throe 
bodies wero by the Mahai-aja’s order interred that 
evening.” 

The Mahiirao at once communicated tho occur- 
rence to General Lawrence, accompanying the 
communication with the expression of his regret 
and with the excuse that the troops had taken 
the law into their own hands and that he was 
powerless. He may have been powerless, but he 
had, perhaps unwittingly, set the troops on. The 
Government of India subsequently signified their 
opinion, that though innocent of fore-knowledge, 
the Maharao had not wholly performed his duty, 
by reducing his salute from seventeen to thirteen 
guns. 


* Reminiscences oj Forty- by Iiieut.-Gfeiieral Sir George 
three Yean' Service in Indian Lawrence, K.0,S.I., O.B, 
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Tlie tragedy at Kotd. was not tlie only outrage 
wliicli disturbed tlie peace of tlie country during 
tlie inontb of October, About tbe same time that 
Burton was being besieged in the Residency of 
the former place, a party of rebels from Mandisiir, 
led by a chief who pretended relationship to the 
royal house of Dehli, marched on and seized Jiran, 
a fortified town with a very strong defence, within 
ten miles of the cantonment of Nhnach. It was 
impossible to allow such an outrage to pass un- 
noticed. On the 23rd October there was sent 
from Mmach to attack them a force of four hun- 
dred men, with two guns and a mortar. The 
men were chiefly Bombay native troops, cavalry 
and infantry, but they were headed by fifty men 
of the 83rd, the wkole commanded by Captain 
Tucker. They found the enemy still at Jiran. 
Tucker at once opened fire with his guns, and 
when thoy had played some time upon the de- 
fences, he sent his infantry to attack the town. 
The rebels then sallied out in overwhelming 
numbers, drove back the infantry, and, pushing 
on, captured the mortar. Upon tins the cavalry 
charged, recovered the mortar, compelled the 
enemy to re-enter the town, and silenced their 
fire. Bnt the place itself was too strong for the 
efforts of a force so small and so ligktly pro- 
vided ; the loss already incurred had been heavy, 
two officers. Tucker and Read, having been killed, 
and three wounded; a retreat was therefore 
ordered. Strange to say, the enemy evacuated 
Jiran that night. 

Their retreat, however, was only the prelude 
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to an adyanco in larger niunbcrs. Ou tlie 8tli 
November a bodj of tlicin, numbering four tliou- 
sand, advanced on Nimacb, ocenpiod tbe sl/alaon, 
and forced tbe European and native troops to take 
refuge witbin tbo fortified square. This tliey 
attempted, but vainly, to escalade ; then, after a 
siege of fifteen days’ duration, heai’ing that re- 
inforcements were advancing' to tlie aid of tbo 
British, they fell back. 

On receiving intelligence of tbe murder of 
Captain Burton and his sons, General Lawrence 
bad made an urgent requisition to Bombay for 
troops. The first and smaller detachments of 
these began to arrive in Eajpfitdna in January 
1858, but it was not until March that the roin- 
foroeraents assumed a sufficient strength to justify 
decisive action on a large scale. 

The detachments which arrived in January, 
however, enabled General Tjawronco to tln'oiv off 
the quiescent attitude which he had till then 
deemed it politic to assume. In January he was 
able to detach a force of eleven hundred men, 
with a due proportion of guns, under Colonel 
Holmes, 12th Bombay Native Infantry, against 
A'wah. Holmes invested the place qb the 19th, 
and the same day his guns opened fire. At the 
end of five days a practicable breach had been 
made, and the assault was ordered for the follow- 
ing morning. The garrison, perfectly cognisant 
of all that was going on in the British camp, 
resolved not to wait. Fortunately for them there 
raged that night a storm so fearful, and there 
ruled a darkness so intense, that sentries only a 
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few paces apart could neither see nor hear each 
other. Under cover of these portents they eva- 
cuated the place in the night. 

The strength of the forlificationa of AVah, 
when it -was occupied next morning by the British 
troops, were such as to justify to the lull G-eueral 
Lawrence’s determination regarding it in the pre- 
vious September. It had a double lino of de- 
fences, the inner of strong masonry, the outer 
of earthwork, both being loop-holed. Thirteen 
guns, three tons of powder, and three thousand 
rounds of small arms ammunition were found in 
the place. The keep, the bastions, and aU the 
masonry works wore blown up and destroyed, so 
as eHoctuaUy to pinvent the stronghold becom- 
ing a nnolens of rebellion for the future.* 
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This act of vigour had a very salutary effect. 

Ordor was maintained in the country; and in 
March, when the roinforcements from Bombay 
poured in, the difficulty of the task for wliich 
troops had been required in the previous hTovem- 
ber had in no way increased. 

The reinforcements numbered five thousand 
five hundred men of all arms. They were com- ments mim 
posed of the 92nd, 83rd, and 95th Eegiments, the 
10th Bombay Native Infantry, the 8th Hussars, 
the 1st Bombay Lancers, the Sind Horae, Brown’s 
battery of artillery, eighteen field-pieces, of which 
ten were 8-inoh mortars and howitzers, and a 
corps of sappers and miners. They were com- 
manded by Major-General H. G-. Eoberts of the 


Bombay army. 

^ Forti/'three Yeitrs in Svr G. Lawrence. 
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674 THB QONDI'l’lON OF KOTA. 

Ob tlie aTi'ival of Gcnoral T'loliovts in Maroli, 
Gonei’al Lawronco vcsiguod tlio luiliLiry coinmaucl 
into Ilia luincls, and rovoi'tod to liia civil and ]ioli" 
tical functioiiR as agent to fclio Governor- General. 
In iliis capacity ho accompanietl the force. 

The first operation to bo attempted was the 
recovery of Kotd. Ever since the mnrder of 
Captain Burton disorder had prevailed in that 
State. The sepoys, having tasted tho pleasure of 
revolt, drained the ciip to the vary dregs. They 
imprisoned the Maharao in his palace. They then 
forced him to sign a paper consisting of nine 
articles, one of which was to the effect that he 
had ordered tho murder of Major Burton. Tho 
Mahdrao endeavoured by compliance to keep the 
rebels in good humour, but meanwhile ho do- 
spatohed secretly messengers to the Ildj4 of 
KaraoM, begging bim to send troops to his aid. 
The Bdjd complied, and his iroo])s, faithful to 
their liogo lord, drove the rebels from tbe part of 
the town of Kota in which, the palace was 
situated, and i-eleased the Mahariio. They wore 
still ocenpying it, for tho deConoe of that prince, 
when Eoberts arrived in Eajpiitan^i. The rebels, 
however, occupied the other part of the town, 
reduced already by pillage and other excesses to 
extreme misery. 

A military march from bTasirdbdd, the head- 
quarters of Eoberts’ s force, to Kotd, was not one 
which a general could regard as being necessarily 
a pleasure trip. Not only did tbe town of Kota 
occupy a formidable position, covered by the river 
Chambal on one side and by a large and deep lake 
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on the otlier, but tbe approacli to it oEerocl many 
positions capable of easy defence by a small force 
against one much larger. Chief amongst these 
was the Mokaiidara pass — a long and narrow 
valley between two ranges of hills. 

But once more the want of true military instinct 
was manifested. None of the difficult positions 
were defended. Roberts, marching from Nasir- 
dbad on the 10th, encamped on the north bank of 
the Chambal, opposite Kota, on the 22nd March. 
He found the rebels in complete possession of the 
south bank, on which they had planted their 
guns, many in number, and some of them large 
in calibre. Roberts ascertained at the same 
time that the fort, the palace, half the city, and 
the ferry over the river, were held by the Maha- 
rdo with the Karaoli troops. 

Early on the morning of the 26th, information 
reached him that the rebels were making an 
assault on the palace with a view to seize the 
ferry. Roberts instantly sent across three hun- 
dred mon of the 83rd, under Major Heath, to aid 
the Maharao. The attack was repulsed. On the 
27th ho crossed over himself with six hundred of 
the 95th, and two 9-pounders, and having placed 
the heavy guns in the fort in position to hear on 
the enemy’s camp, he opened upon it on the 
29th a heavy fire of shot and shell. On the 30th, 
whilst the remainder of the force cannonaded the 
rebels’ position from, the north bank, he, march- 
ing from the fort in three columns, moved on it 
on the south bank, and gained it with very small 
loss. By this brilliant manoeuvre he not only 
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comploioly dofoalod tlio enoiiiy but capturod fifty 
g’lxiis! Tlio onvalry, bowover, failod to intercept 
tlio rebels, and tlioy almost all oscaped. 

Tlie British lroo})s occupied Kota for tliroc 
weeks. Ai the end of that time, the authority of 
the Maharao having been comploioly re-esia- 
blishod, General Roberts evacuated it and re- 
turned to Kasirdbad, despatching a portion of 
his force to garrison hliniach. With the fall of 
Kota peace and order had been completely re- 
stored tlironghont Rajputana, and although, tvro 
months later, both were broken by Tantia Topi, 
the action of this famous loader was strictly a.n 
invasion. Tantia induced neither prince nor 
peasant to join his standard. 

Of all the largo tracts of territory inhabited 
mainly by a people boasting a common origin, not 
one passed through tho ti’ying period of 1867-58 
with smaller injury to itsolf, with loss hdbotion 
of suffering and bloodshed, than tho territory of 
Rvijpiitanii,, Pai'colled out into eighteen sovoroign 
States, each ruled by its own indepondent chief, 
the circumstance may seem surprising. But the 
causes of it are not far to seek. I attribute the re- 
sult mainly to the fact that no people in India had 
suffered so much or so recently as tho Rajphts 
from the lawlessness which characterised the sway 
immediately preceding the suzerainty of the Bri- 
tish — the sway of the Mardthds. When the policy 
of Marquess Wellesley towards the Rdjpht States 
was reversed in 1805 by Lord Cornwalhs and 
Sir George Barlow, a system of oppression and 
misrule was inaugurated, under which the buSalo 
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was ^"0 llie man wTio lield tlie bludgeon, and the 
fair daughtox’s oL' the laud wevo to tko strong arm 
of the marauder. Ifor twelve years the suffermgs 
oE Eajputana cried to heaven for redress. That 
redress came only when, in 1817, the Marquis of 
Hastings reverted to the policy of hie great pre- 
decessor. Under that policy the princes of 
piitana, have been secured against invaders from 
outside and against each other. Once more has 
every man been able to lie down in his own 
mango-grove and to eat of his own date-tree. 
Security has prevailed throughout the land. The 
honour of every man and of every woman has been 
secured. It was the sense of th's hecuriby, enjoyed 
under British suzerainty, that ensured the loyalty 
of the great bulk of the Rajputs during the 
troublous times of the mutiny. 

It IS proper to add that this recollection of past 
and present benefits was stimulated and enforced 
by the choice made by the Grovernment of India 
of the agents to carry out their policy. Foremost 
among these was George St. Patrick Lawrence. 
His taol, his energy, his fearles-sness, his readiness 
of resource, when he had not a single European 
soldier at his disposal, stamp him as a man emi- 
nently fitted to rule in troublous times. The 
display of these qualities begat confidence in the 
minds of the native princes, fear and dismay 
among the adventurers who welcomed turmoil. 
His presence, thus, proved itself to be worth an 
army. But for his promptitude, Ajmir would 
have fallen, and with Ajmir occupied by two or 
three regiments of British sepoys, British authority 
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would liavo disappoured. Tho presoiTaiioii of 
Rflipiliiuiii, tliouj will over bo couiiootod wilJi tlio 
name of tin's gallant and distinguialicd officer. 

The inroad of Ttiiitia Topi inLo Raipul/mil, and 
the campaign in pursuit of that famous leader, 
will be treated of in its proper place in the next 
volume. Before dealing with him it ivill be my 
pleasing duty to recoru tno statesmanlike mea- 
sures by which Lord Blphinstone caused Bombay 
to become a strong wall of support to the threat- 
ened edifice of British rule iu India, and to narrate 
how Sir Hugh Rose illustrated the highest genius 
of the inspired warrior by his daring and suc- 
cessful campaign in Central India. 
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1 . — (Page 39 of tp'ct.) 

Matok Rntn’s plan o£ attack on tlie atronsf poaition of 
Kishanganj has never been published. I therefore give it 
verbatim. On the 2nd February, 1858, after he had in a 
measure recovered Erom his wound, ho wrote as follows : 

“ With regard to Kishenganj I can only say that were I 
ordered to attack the place to-moiiow, supposing the enemy’s 
henvy guns to be in the same position they wore in on the 
14th September List, my plan of attack wonld be just what 
it was then. 

“ You have seen the position, and know the localities and 
great strength of the place, and will therefore understand 
mo when I say the hugging the garden wall on the left of 
the xoad before yon come to the canal bridge, and then the 
Icop-holed serai wall, as also the garden wall which runs 
parallel to it, places one, comparatively speaking, out of 
harm’s way. The Heavy guns in the two batteries could not 
be brought to hear, nor could the loop-holes be made use of 
for musketry, so long, mind you, as the column hugged the 

37 « 
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Wflills aliovo filUidecI lo'foiu' duop,’ im f had i.iiy Lroops on 
i,hn 141 h Hopionihcr. 

“ i waH jnsl. nhoul, io oarry onl lliis plan and niulcf^ a fi'int 
in I'ronl ol i-hn lusavy Indlc'rit'H wliilal I inndo a rral nUack 
in vnar o£ Iho Borai,** when I wan knocktal ovor, Inil. niy in- 
tenlions wd’o to havo altaekod the Hfcninp wovks al, tlu' end 
oi the road — their second lino o£ do£oiu‘(' — and had this boon 
siiccosstul, I should have entered Iho serai through lliu hroaeh 
which was made by my order in rear oi: the hc'avy hatteries, 
as also through the gate, which I could havi' blown in, and 
through which I entered when I took ihe t>lace on the 17th 
June. 

“ My object in detaching fonr hundred infantry, two 
hundred cavalry, aud fonr guns of the Jammoo contingent 
to the lilcclgar was to make a diversion and idaco Trovelynn- 
ganj hetwoou a cross fire, as also to watch Urn enemy and 
prevent, my right dank being turned j and T had a still fur- 
ther object in view, namely, to inako the (uu'iny believe Hint 
our roal attack was Io lio on the rigid, I That they W('re 
docoivocl 1)y this movonient tlioro can bo but little doubt, 
otiUorwiso they would not liavo veirtforoed IC'Lsbiniganj in i.he 
wu,y they did, for al Iho time I fell tho enemy anuslorod at 
least fifteen thousand strong. 

'‘After getting possession of Kishangnnj I should have 
turned tho four captured heavy guns, as also tlic two 8-lm;h 
jnoifcars, on Trevelyan ganj. Their firo, coupled with that 
of the four guns of the Jummoo contingent, would have made 
it too hot for them, aud I calculated on their retreating into 
the city. Had they done so, I should have left half the 
reserve in the serai, and proceeded with my column along 
the dry hc^ Hi® canal up to the KAbul gate, which 
hTichoIson would have opened for me after he had reached 
that point with his column inside the city walls. 


A loog-liolecl stone woll eaoloBwe roimd p, village, 
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“A good cloal would liave depended on circumstances, but 
certain it is 1 should not have attempted to enter the city 
BO long as the enemy -were in Eovee on my right. 

“ My desiro was to attack Kishaugani before daybreak, 
but T was over- ruled by the General, and it was decided that 
I should wait for the oxplosjon — the blowing in of the 
Oashmero gate. But after all, I could not wait, as the de- 
tached party of the Jummoo contingent became engaged 
with the enemy. Had my orders been obeyed they would 
ha.ve got into the Eedgar without firing a shot long before 
daybreak, hut the party was late in starting from the camp, 
and before getting half way to their destination the day had 
dawned, and the onemy were on the alert and at once 
nttacked them, eventually driving them back and capturing 
their four guns.” 


2. — (Pages 42 and 43 of text.) 

A groat ditt'ereuce of opinion having been expressed at 
tho time regarding the action of the fourth column after 
the fa.ll of Majoi Reid, the matter was referred by Oaptain 
Lawrence, with the approval, I understand, of Maior, now 
Lieutenant-General, Sir Henry Horman, to the late Oolonel 
Sir Herbcri. Bdwardes, K.C,B., for investigation. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, after examining many witnesses who were present 
on the occasion, and giving to the subject the most patient 
attention, recorded his opinion in the manner stated below. 
It will he obseiwed that, for reasons which seem to me sufh- 
cient, I have not adhered implicitly to Sir Herbert’s conclu- 
sions, hnt I consider it only fair to General Richard Lawrence 
that they should he placed on record in this volume. 
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Mrmo. ! on a, ('(un'OHpnndom'i' ooinuM'tod vyiili I, lie operntiona 
of f.ho Coui'liU I'oluiuu itl ,Ut.\c'lc oil Uollii, on llio JJiLli 
Koplmnlior, 1857, rol'orrml lo inu ior avl iH riUiion by 
Mii jurB Normiin iiiinl Jj.lwi'ouco. 

1. Major rjawrc'uco oomplaitia of tluvo paBsaj:»oa iu a Nar- 
rativo of tin of Delhi, puliliaJiod by Major JSIormau. 

Tliu paHsitf^oB aro aa followa; 

“ M Q. 4 columu, umlor Major Reid, advanced from tto 
SubzOB Muudi lowards Riasongiinge, the Cashmere oontin- 
ijent co-operatlug on its right. The latter, hoTvover, was so 
sharply atiaolvod by the iiisnrgonta, Avho wore in great force, 
that, aflor losing a gruat number of mon and four guns, 
tJioy were rimipletely cUjealinl, and fell hach to camp.” 

“Major Reid’s ooluimi mot with Iho most streuuoua O]ipo- 
sition, gvaathj inwoasod, doubllosa, hj the failure of the Cash- 
mere oonbinganb. 

“Oaplaia Mutor, 60th Ridos, the ncxi senior ofleor (a) 
juduHOttsly withdrew the Iroojm io bimr former jeosk (b) lit 
JUndoo Uaoa luid iu tho Mubiioo MCmidi." 

2, Tho KOuttucoH iu itolioa contain tho statomonts objected 
to ; and 1 proceed to express tho opiiniona X have formed on 
tho documentary evidence xilaced before mo by Majors Xaiw- 
renco and Wormnn, aided by oonvorsation on tho matter with 
Bi'igadior-Gonoral Ohamborlain prm’mts to my perusal of the 
papers ; and a fuller personal inq^uiry made by mo now from 
Captain Boisragon (who was in the action) after perusing 
the dooumonts, for the sake of clearing np doubtful ]>oinfcs. 

3. The first passage is certainly very inaccurate, inasmuch 
as it conveys tho impression that either the whole, or at all 
events the main body, of iho Cashmere oontingent was co- 
operating on tho right of Ko. 4 column, and lost four guns j 
whereas the contingent on that occasion acted in two bodies. 
X'lrst, the main one (eight hundred strong, under Major R, 
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Tjawrenco) as roservo to "NTo. 4 coliiimi in its attack on Kis- 
seiigungo, which ehanod in the fajlufo of that column, and 
lost no guns ; and secondly, a dotachinoni of four hundred, 
under Captain Dwyer, which acted separately against the 
Edgah at a distance of three-fourths of a mile on the right 
of No. 4 column, which ^Las eomplololy defeated, and did 
lose four guns. This inaccuracy is fully admitted hy Major 
Norman in his reference to me, and it is unnecessary to 
discuss it farther than to mention that it arose apjiarently 
from tho official report of Major Muter. 

4. The secoud passage would similarly he admitted hy 
Major Norman to he so far inaccurate as he spoke of tho 
“ Oashmere contingent ” instead of a detachment of the 
Cashmere contingent; but with that exaeption he is still in- 
clined to think that the passage is correct, that Captain 
Dwyer’s detachment attacked the enemy at the Edgah 
before Colonel Deid attacked at Kissengunge, and that its 
detent was suiliciently early to bring down a greater pres- 
sure on CoLotiol Eoid’s column, and so to contribute to its re- 
jnilso. Tho evidciico on those points is not always positive, 
iiud is very conflicting. Lieutenant Evans, who was in the 
Crow’s Nest hafclory, evidently saw Captain Dwyer’s detach- 
ment engaged with tho onemy at the Edgah while No. 4 column 
was forming up ; and I consider his testimony decisive upon 
that point. His evidence is not preciso about tie time of the 
retirement of Captain Dwyer’s detachment, though it loans 
apparently to its having occurred previous even to Colonel 
Eeid’s assault. This cannot he the case, as Colonel Held 
precisely states that some time after he had been, wounded, 
and was malring over the command to Major Lawi'ence, 
one hundred yards in real' of the canal, he told Major Laiv- 
rence “to support the four hundred Jiimmoo troops on the 
right, who were becoming hotly engaged with, the enemy ” 
This establishes that the two engagements were going on 
simultaneously at Kissengunge and Edgah, and tho incLuiry 
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is lima narrowed tio wliirli of tlio two in'pnlHna oooiirrocl 
first, Major Mater saja tliat JSJo. 4 column fiKarkod tlms 
twicBj anil failed in lioiii^ al>lo to “I't up unothi'r .ittack, r,ho 
loas was so liea,yy, tlio confusion so groat, uud llii\ moii so 
disliuartcnod. This all ocomTotl Avilliin a qvmvlor of an hour 
of the fall of Major Eeid, Avlio was ono of the iirst hit ; in 
that quarter of an hour wo lost two huudrod niou out of the 
seven hundred and fifty. Here it is precisely slated that 
Wo. 4 column had heeu finally repulsed a quarter of an. hour 
after Colonel Eeid was wounded; Colonel Koid describes 
himself as having been “for some time ” insensible on the 
ground after being hit, and when he became conscious he 
was carried to the rear, where he met Major Lawrence. It 
would seem, then, that the second attack must have been 
about failing, if it had not failed, when Colonel Reid asked 
Major Lawrence to send aid to Oaiitain Rwyor’s doLachment, 
which was then “ becoming hotly engaged with the enemy”; 
but Colonel Reid goes on to say that “itp to this time the 
troops wore well in hand, and wore as stoady as jaissihlo, Eind 
I made sure of success,” which would ho ivrecouoiloablo with 
Major Mutor’s account, if wo diil not ronuaubiu- Unit Major 
Mutor was in front ongaged iu tho action, aud thoreforo 
coguizauL of tho facts, whilo Oolonol Bead wa,s in tho roar 
after having been some tiino insensible. Again, Ca.i>tiun 
Bhobbeare is clear iba.t one i-eason for the ref.iremeiit of 
Wo. 4) column was the running in of Ctiptain Dwyer’s men 
upon the right flank of Wo. 4 column, which allowed tho 
enemy to work round to the rear ; on tho other hand, Lieu- 
tenant Manderson, who was with. Captain Dwyer’s ptu'ty, is 
equally clear that as he was returning ho mot two Cashmere 
guns coming hack from Wo. 4 column, and the native officer 
in command related how Wo. 4 had hoen repulsed. The 
opinion I form upon these statements (which are perhaps 
not more conflicting than those of officers engaged in diffe- 
rent pa,rts of a field usually are) is that the two engagements 
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at JEdgali and KisEOngungo were raging simultaneously, and 
that the ropuleo of neither was long enough before the other 
to have any efEeot on the result, considering that they were 
nearly a mile apart. The loss of more than one-fourth of 
No. 4 column, as desenhed hy Major Muter", suiEciently 
accounts for its reijulse. It was obviously too wealr for the 
operation, and I should say this alone was the cause of its 
leilure. 

5. The third passage contains two statements which Major 
Lawrence objects to. 

1st. That Major Muter was “the next senior officer” after 
Colonel Eeid’s withdrawal. 

2nd. That Major Muter “withdrew the troops to their 
former posts.” 

It is now acknowledged by all that the next senior officer 
lu the field on the occasion was Major E. Lawrence, who 
was commanding the main body of the Cashmere contin- 
gent, which formed Colonel Eeid’s “reserve”; and Colonel 
Eoid states that, on recovering his senses after his wound, 
la(5 called out for Major Lawrence, and meeting him one 
buudrod yards over the bridge, gave over the command to 
him : therefore, by military usage, Major Muter could not 
bo described as “the next senior officer,” though in point 
of fact ho was the senior officer of all those who were in 
front with the troops which formed the column of attack, 
and, that being the case, in an affair wherein minutes were 
hours, while two desperate attacks had crowded themselves 
into one quarter of an hour, been overwhelmingly repnlsed, 
and followed hy hopeless confusion, Major Muter might fitly 
have retired with the attacking column, at all events as far 
as the reserve, and there have left the real senior officer to 
resume the attack or not. But I do not consider that he 
could fitly have withdrawn from the field, the column which 
he knew waS not under his command. But it does not 
appear in these documents that Major Muter ever assumed 
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tho com-mand of ilio li’onps in fi-onl,, or organiBod the re- 
Ureinont. Captaiu Shobboaro drscriboH “ nil tluj officors in 
fi'oni, as agreeing among tlunusclycs, in llio absunco of a. 
commander, to retire, aa tlio attaclc waa a failur(', and aa 
baring reported wbat tkoy bad doiui to Major Lawrence, 
when they found Mm after roerossiug tbe canal, knowing 
Hm to be the next in command to Oolonol Eoid, on wMch 
‘he,’ i.e. Major Lawreneo, confirmed tho order, but shortly 
after ordered an advance, which he again countermanded 
almost immediately. When ho reached the serai in the 
Subzee Mundi, he, at my suggestion, ordered me to occupy 
the Crow’s Nest and the lino reaching right up to the bat- 
tery. These are distinct acts of command amounting to 
this, that tbe final relinquishment of the attack, and the re- 
tirement of the majority of the troops in No. 4 column ‘to 
their former posts,’ were really carried out under the orders 
of Major E. Lawrence, who was also the proper person to 
issue them. Captain Wriford states that on Oolonol Eoid 
being wounded he considered Major Lawrence in coiumond, 
but getting no orders from either Mm or Major Mutor, ho 
thought both wore lion da combat, and withdroNy his men, on 
his own judgment, to Subzoo Mundi, whoro ho found tbnt 
Major Muter wsis present, and rosignod tho command to him 
as senior officer, and some UUle time after this Major Law- 
rence came into the Snhzee Mundi picquot, when he of 
course became senior.” This tallies with Captain Mocatta’s 
account that he was sent by Major Lawrence to the posts in 
rear to bring up the European troops again, who had clearly 
been withdrawn without his authority, and, as ho seoms at 
first to have judged, without necessity (though in that 
matter I cannot agree with Mm). Major Muter himself 
puts the above testimonies beyond doubt, for in reply to a 
question whether during the day he received any orders, 
directly or indirectly, from Major Lawrence, he says he 
has “some recoUeotion of a requisition for European sol- 
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cliors long after tho mon had 1)6011 roiiostod in onr old poai- 
tion"; thnrororo Major Lawronco must liave Icepl the field 
“ lonf; atter” Major Miitor, and ho must Lave had troops 
with him. Ho could not have boon nlono. This is, in other 
words, what Captain Boisragou stated, that " the native por- 
tion of the column, Qhoorkas, Guides, and Sikhs, were in 
the field as long as I was present, hotly engaged with the 
enemy,” and ho explained that he was in the field for up- 
wards of an hour after Major Reid was wounded. Farther, 
Doctor Oorhyn, in a letter to Major Dawronce, testifies that 
he “ wont into the Suhzee Mundi serai, where Parker 
and myself were of great assistance to the wounded Euro- 
peans. Hore I found Captain Muter, Wriford also I thinlr, 
and a mimher of Europeans, You did not retire with tho 
Cashmeros, I know, for nearly an hour afterwards.” And 
this brings me to the difficulty which I judge from the 
papers, more than anything else, prevented Major hTorman 
from modifying the passages in his narrative ; I mean the 
diilieulty of understanding bow the Europeans, Ghoorkas, 
and Sikhs of distinguished regiments, who were in the 
column of attack, could ho repulsed, jincl retreat to their 
roi-mer posts, whilo the Jurtmioo reserve, consisting of troops 
of infoiior discixihno and armament, still kep>t the field. It 
seemed to Major Noi-man to involve an incredible reproach 
to the column of attack. But haring very carefully ana- 
lysed these papers, and corrected my notions of the locali- 
ties by a published plan of the " City and Cantonments of 
Delhi,” and by interrogating Captain Boisragou, who was in 
the action, it seems to me quite clear that the two state- 
ments are perfectly reconcilahle with the honour of both 
corps. As I understand it, Colonel Eeid disposed the 
Jummoo reserve on his right rear. The attack failed from 
being totally inadequate, Colonel Reid fell and was removed. 
The confusion in the column of attack, in consequence of 
the repulse, and of the enemy following hotly up, was very 
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f.'treal, TLo next aonior ofliccr boing in i,bo roar with tlie 
roaorve, could uoL iiossibly give any Liiualy ordova, or know 
tliai Colonol Eoid bad lioon wouiidod. No ordora wore con- 
sG[]^\.ii>nlly iasnod for roliriug in good order, and i.Ko oilicors 
at the bead of tbo colninn agrood togotbor to -witbdr.nv, and 
did so to Lbe best of tboir ability. Major Muter and Cap- 
tain Wrlford reacbod Snbzee Mimdi with iiio majority of 
tbeir mon without even meeting Major Lawrence, and Cap- 
tains Sbebbeare and Boisragon, commanding tbo G-nides and 
Gboorkas, botb fell in witb Major' Lawronec, and placed 
tbomsolves nnder bis orders. A new advance was thought 
possible bnt abandoned, and Captain Sbebboare’s party was 
ordered to occupy certain posts. But Major Lawrence re- 
mained out witb tbo Jammoo reserve and Captain Boisragon’s 
men, and (as Captain Boisragon informs mo) fragments of 
almost every detaobinont, European or native, that bad made 
up No. 4 column, for tbo following up of tbo enemy aftor 
tbo rejjulso of tbo column was very hot, and it became in- 
dispensable to chock them ; and this was ofCoctually done by 
our broken parties and tbo rosorve lining tbo banks of tbo 
canal and oceuijying the junglo on the rigid of tbo road, 
while Lieutenant Evan’s gnus continued to lire over tbeir 
beads, and completed the chock of tiro onemy, Things scorn 
to have romained in this position for a couple of hours 
at least, till tlie firing ceased and botb sides withdrew. 
Thus tbe Jnmmoo reserve never xenowod the attack on Kia- 
aengunge after tbe I'epulso of No. 4 column, and, as I 
understand, does not pretend to have ever advanced to tbe 
point between tbe first and second breastworks, wbero tbe 
column bad been repulsed, and in no way puts itself in in- 
vidious comparison witb any of tbe other troopas, but did 
remain in tbe field witb numbers of native and some Euro- 
pean soldiers of No. 4 column, exchanging a hot fire with 
tbe eneniy, and losing of its own number forty-tjiree killed 
and wounded. 
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Wliilo, liliercforo, it sliaii'ecT, in l.lic general failnro of tho 
I'olumn of wliicli it was the resorve, I cannot sco that it in 
nny way contributed to that failure; and, on Ihe contrary, 
it took its full share in covering the retreat. 8(3me opinions 
.U’O offered in the correspondence that it was useless to keep 
I ho troops out a inoinenT, longer than could he helped after 
Ihe main object of tho column had failed; but in this I 
eoniiot concur, for every rebel sepoy held engaged at Kissen- 
gunge was a loss to the garrison in the city. The siege of 
Delhi has been often compared with the siege of Sebastopol, 
and I should think that ISTo. 4 column was to the other three 
columns at Delhi much what the English at the “ Eedan ” 
were to the French at ihe “ Malakoff.” 

6. The whole of the present misunderstanding has arisen, 
as it seems to me, from Major Muter taking the irregular 
oourso (as he admits to Major Lawrence) of rei>orting direct 
Lo Q-oneral Wilson insti'ad of through Maj or Lawrence. Had 
ho pursued the regular military course, his duo share of 
credit ns tho senior remaining officer of tho attacking column 
would have auerned to him; Major Lawrence would liavo 
appeared as having dono the best with a command to 
which ho succeeded when tho day was lost ; Major Muter’s 
mistake as to the two divisions of the Oashmere contingeiii 
(of which he seems to have only now become aware) would 
have been corrected in time ; and no blame would have been 
attached to that contingent for sharing in the general failure 
of the fourth column which the disparity of numbers and 
artillery rendered perfectly inevitable. 

(Signed) HnimBBT 13. Edwaudhib, 

Commissioner and Super futenctent. 


Jvily Isi, 18 
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(Page 197 of text.) 


SiNOB I wrote tlie remarks in tlie text, a case of neglect, as 
remarkable as that of Cooper of the 9Srd, has been brot^rht 
to my notice. It is very em-ioti's that the neglect in this 
case should apply to an officer also of the name of Cooper — 
a near relative, I am informed, of Richard Cooper of the 
93rd. I extract the case from Colonel Pack’s Memoirs, 
published in 1878. 

“ As dawn approached, it became known that the guns 
were not to open, and that instead of onr waiting for the 
signal to attack after two hours’ homhaxdmeut, we were to 
look for it shortly after the Prench assault on the Malakoff. 
The Bxigadier (Tea) came across from the Quarries and took 
post at the extremity of the Boyaus, that he might there 
watch for the commencement of the action. . . . 

“ Whilst watching the Malakoff, probably a few minutes, 
the Rifles, stationed close to the Quarries as a covering 
party, having evidently mistaken one of the Prench rockets 
for the British signal, commenced firing from their hiding- 
places, when round shot dropping about from the Redan 
nroved our red jackets were observed. The error of the 
coverers vras great, and conaidexahly annoyed the Brigadier, 
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whoj pointing to a flagstaff near ite S-gtm battery, said, 

‘ A flag will be hoisted there when Lord Eaglan stands.' 
He added, ‘ That fire,’ (alluding to the covering party of the 
Rifles) ‘must be stopj)ed. Somebody must go acioss the 
open : it is no use attempting to get through the trenches.’ 

“Moments like these try the mettle of men and prove 
of what they are made. No mere bravado answers j for 
cbat always fails when actual and perilous deeds of cool 
and deliberate courage bave to be performed. Whoever 
volunteered to fulfil tbe Brigadier’s mission knew he must 
go as it were with his life in his hand. Not only every 
step, hut every inch of the distance between the trenches 
and the covering party was strewn with peril, and carrying 
the message and escaping with hia life was not for an 
instant to be looked for. 

“A momentary silence ensued. The fire from all arms 
was pounding away in every dii’eotion, and the semce was 
veiy perilons. To cross the open and reach the Quarries 
we saw and knew exposure to the fire from the Malakoff 
was certain, and the able marksmen and tbe guns of the 
Eedan were also to be encomitered. The duty was seen to 
be so momentous that all hesitated to undertake it, not 
from fear, but from tbe feeling of all but certain failure. 
Brigadier Tea then repeated his desire, saying, ‘Who will 
go ? ’ Then there was another pause, when every soldier who 
heard his leader’s request felt his heart heat with intense 
rapidity, and every mental energy of his mind awakened. 
For a few moments there was intense silence amongst us, 
and then quickly and neiwously Captain Cooper', one of his 
aidesMe-camp, answered, ‘ I wiU, Sir I ’ And out this gallant 
officer went. 

“Springing over the trench, commencing with a quick 
walk, he increased his pace gradually till he ran. His eyes 
were fixed upon the Rifles, all eyes were upon him. All 
expected to see him fall ; bnt Provldenae guarded him. He 
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readied the Quarries, and stojipcd the fire, his life most 
probably preserved by this courageous act of gallantry, for 
the crowd and confusion at the opening of the miserably 
small trench whence the stormers issued were so great, he 
never could have rejoined his lamented chief had he gone 
by the way of the trenches. 

“Yet, though many an officer and many a man have 
received the Victoria Cross for the common act of humanity 
— aiding or assisting' to hriufir in a wounded officer or comrade 
under cirennistancus u> (liiiMu'-i — fi'i.s wnien mosr ot us at 
the time they happened thought little about, ana cercainly 
never I’egarded them as deserving the designation of ‘ dis- 
tinguished,’ for ihe above gallant act, setting a7i examgole of 
the highest devotion to ike service of Ms Queen and country 
in the face of hundreds, this officer received no 7'ewavd,”* 
The officer in question was Captain Joshua Cooper, ?th 
Fusiliers. — -Sehasiopol Trenches, and Five Months in Them 
by Colonel Eeynell Pack, O.B., 7th Pusiliera. 


* 'rho ai’Q Colonel Paok'a- 
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Page 562 of text. 

Lixxt'CBNA.'n-t Oonollt thus -wrote to Captain Blaclr, regarding 
his escape j “ Such a soene of confusion I never saw ; soma 
sepoys firing at Bhfls, they shot seven poor wretchos on the 
parade- gro-und, -who, I declare, -were only looldng at the novel 
acono, During the day we halted. The iii'st day we marched 
to ' — ■ — , and a greater rabble never crossed country than our 
once smart legion j not a sepoy hardly saluted me. I was 

taken to Abbas All’s tent at , and the infantry were a 

little behind, when a ti-emendous row commenced. Some 
Minas made a rush at the carts j the infantry thought 
it was an attack ; away went the cavalry to see to matters, 
cut up a few Bhfls, and, seeing no one else, p-ulled up to look 
about them. Another row, and rush towards where I was 
standing near my saddled horse. I can’t say I was desperately 
alarmed, for all hope of life I had cast aside some hours 
before, when we marched. The rush towards me was caused 
hy some amiable sepoys taking the opportunity to make a 
mn at me. Abbas All and his men saw it, and were 
soon between us j but I cannot enter into details of self 5 
IX. 38 
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onoe again ttey attempted, to get at mo at Dock. Wliat 
made them so mad was, that my strenuous attempts 
to seduce the cavalry had heen made known to Mihrwan 
Sing, and he swore I should die. At Doola they had three 
or four rows — councils they called them — about me. At 
last, Mihrwan Sing and the other beauties, seeing Abbas Ali 
would not give mo up, said ImigM go solus. Next morning, 
they sent again to say, no, 1 should not go. However, Ahbas 
Ali and his men surrounded my eharpoy all night ; we none 
of us slept, and on the morning of the 2?th, when the force 
was ready, the guns were loaded, the infantry shouldered 
arms, and I was broueht un. I was told to ride to the front ; 
poor Dokul Sing, the havildar-major, and some others, ran 
out hlubhering ; Abbas Ali and Abdul Ali, rode up on each 
side, made me low salaams, and told me to ride for it ; that 
not a sowar should he allowed to interfere with my retreat. 
My three sowars, who, I have forgotten to say, had stuck to 
me as if I had been their brother since the very beginning, 
by a preconcerted plan, were ordered to see me off a little 
way. I could not help giving a farewoU wave of the hand to 
the infantry m irony ; they shouted and laughed, the band 
struck up, and that is the last I saw of the legion. I rode 
right in to Brinpoora with three sowars; I came straight 
here, and the people seemed ready to eat me with joy. The 
names of the three sowars are, Nusseevoodeen, second troop; 
Elahn Bux, third troop (the man who used to ride my grey) ; 
and Momm Khan, first troop. Thoy left everything behind, 
and, I must say, are three as fine fellows as I wish to see. 
By-the-hy, the cavalry said if I would agree to turn Mussul- 
man, to a man they would follow me. Very kind of them. 
They ofiered me money when I was coming away, and also on 
the march. I took twenty rupees from Abbas Ali ; now I 
wish I had taken my pay ; they twice offered it. How is our 
time, the legion is divided. Jawan Sing, golundaz, and his 
party^ about seven other golundaz (gunners), will play the 
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inrantry a tnuk if tliey can. I have fold Jawan Sing I wiU 
myself give Mm five fiimdred rupees if he breaks vrith the 
infantry. Abbas Ali, the havildar-major, and Abdul Ali, 
are in danger on my account, and they are kept mtt their 
men under the guns night and day. I feel most glad to 
think I did them as much ham as I could. Makdun Bur 
had a musket put to his breast for letting me ride with my 
sword on. I was a bone of contention. I have this morning 
sent a sharp kossid to Abbas Ah, telling him, for his ovm 
sake, to try and corniminicate with Ma S''n, who, I believe, is 
at Pali, and to whom 1 have written to try and communicate 
with Abbas Ah.” 
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(page 168 of text.) 

Prom Sir James Outraia to tlae Officer commanding the- 
Relieving Porce. 

[Along -witli the folio-wing important and deeply interest- 
ing letter, Sir James Outram fonvarded a plan of the ground 
intervening between the Alum Biigh and the Residency, to- 
gether -with minute descriptions of every position and'bnild- 
ing capable of being held by the enemy. The plan -was based 
on the surveys made liy the late Oa-otain Morrison prior to 
the outbreak, the onry surveys tnat uau oeea made of Luck- 
now. The copy of this plan, which will be found at the end 
of the volume, should be consulted in the perusal of the 
following letter. It is Plan Ho. I.] 

My communication of the Mth. instant informed you I 
consider your first operation should be the occupation of the 

Dilkhinsha ” house and park, by a direct movement to 
that place from the Alumbdgh. The Port of Jellalabad, 
■which is si'tuated a mile or a mile and a half to the right of 
that route, is said to be occupied by the enemy, with two 
guns ; but it is too distant to interrupt that line of commu- 
nication, and it is not likely to be maintained after the Dil- 
khnsha, in addition to Alumb&gh, has been occupied in 
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its rear. I think it Iiarclly wortli while, therefore, to waste 
time against that place, which at the commencement of the 
outbreak was little capable of defence, and is not likely since 
to have been repaired or stored sulficiently to admit of its 
retention. The guns now there appear tp have been sent 
merely to intei'ruj)t the forage parties from Alumhagh. {A 
description of Jellalabad, as it was just before the outbreak, 
is appended.) Yet it will be prudent, in afterwards commu- 
nicating with Alumbagh, to afford strong escort until it is 
known whether or not Jellalabad is eyacnated. 

The direct advance from Almnbdgh vid Char Bilgh, and 
the main street marked (1) (1) (1) on the plan, should not 
be attempted, very formidable opposition being prepared on 
the other side of tho Char Bagh hridgo, the bridge itself 
being destroyed, and the passage strongly fortified j besides 
which there are two miles of street to pass through, in which 
every means of obstruction has been prepared, the houses 
loopholed, and guns in position at various points, with ditches, 
mines, and other obstacles. For the same reason I would de- 
precate any attempt to force the street which runs from the 
junction of the Dilkhusha and Martini^re roads to the Kaiser 
Bdgh, marked (2) (2) (2). 

At Dilkhusha, it is stated, there ai'o at present only 
some Eajwan'a matehloekmen, with cavalry at Beebeeapore 
village perhaps, and at the Martinifere ; hut these are almost 
certain to decamp when yon approach, and may perhaps suffer 
considerably ere they get aerpss the canal, if followed up 
sharply by cavalry and horse artillery. Two guns were said 
to be at Dilkhusha some days ago, probably those now at 
Jellalabad. If still there, they woxdcl have to be abandoned 
ere they conld be crossed over the canal, if followed up. 

It is possible that some of the so-called Regular Infantry 
may he sent over to the Dilkhusha when they bear of yoxxr 
approach. If so, they will hut add to their own confusion 
and panic fiight when yon attack, for never by any chance do 
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they stancl in tlie open. Two regiments of infantry and one 
of cavalry, sent ont to oppose Major Barston’s convoy, fled at 
Ms approaoli withont firing a shot ; and on every occasion 
where whole hosts of them were opposed to ourselves it was 
just the same. The Dilkhusha palace cannot he maintained 
under fire of our artillery, having large windows on every side. 
If any force of the enemy is assembled there, they mnst suffer 
awfully from your guns in escaping across the canal. Or 
should they fly to the Martiniere, they will he in a similar 
predicament when yon follow them up. 

On seeing the Oilkhnsha occupied by your troops, the 
enemy would most probably evacuate the Martiniere. After 
lodging your baggage in the garden to the rear of, and com- 
manded hy, the Bilkhusha house (and surrounded by walls 
without houses, something like Alumbfigh, and easily defen- 
sible), you would proceed against the Martiui&re through the 
road marked (3) (3) (3). But it would be well, ere getting 
within musket-range of the building, to throw a few shells 
and round shot into it, in case it should be occupied by the 
enemy, whose fire from the terraced I'oof might cause much 
loss ere you get near enough to rush up and blow open doors 
for entry. It would he well for you to have some one with 
jon well acquainted with the Martiniere building. And it 
may be a matter for your consideration whether it would not 
he better, if the place appears strongly fortified, to mask it hy 
encamping your troops between the road (3) (3) and the 
canal, contenting yourself by homharding the Martinifere 
during the day and night, which will almost ensure its 
evacuation before morning. The mound marked (4)* would 
he a favourable site for a 24-pounder battery, which would 
commaaid the opposite bank of the canal, where you purpose 

♦ Bir J. Oatram. afterwarcls availed Mmsclf of this mound to plant 
a 24-pound,er battsTy of tbe gfiaTOiion brigade, wHoh offeotmlly kept, 
down tlie enemy’s fire opened on the rean division under his eonmiand, 
Wt>»n he finally retired to the Alumhilgh, 
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effecting your passage to protect tlie sappers in making a road 
for your guns. 

It i& possible tbe bridge leading to the Martinifere may not 
be destroyed, and that you may prefer advancing over it. 
But, on reconnoitring, you will, I believe, find places where 
the canal may be crossed without much difficulty farther 
down, towards (6), which would enable you to turn any de- 
fensive works the enemy may prepare on the main road 
(2) (2) (2). If you cross the bridge, therefore, I would 
recommend your turning to the right after passing it, 
and making yonr way through the mud huts (indicated 
by the brown colour on the plan) until yon get into 
the road runnmg from (6) to (W) (W) (W) — W denotes 
some deserted and destroyed infantry lines, — leaving the 
houses, marked D B B, on your left, and thns maldng your 
way into the road (7) (7), which passes the open front of the 
enclosure in which the barracks are situated. Should the 
barrack buildings be occupied (they were precipitately aban- 
doned when we advanced fi’om the same quarter) , it may be 
prudent to throw a few shot and shell ere the infantry 
advances to the attack. Having large doors, open on both 
sides, as is customary in European barracks in India, I anti- 
cipate little diffionlty in your effecting an entry. Staircases 
lead to the terrace roof from the interior of the centre room. 
The terrace is considerably raised above, and therefore com- 
mands, the houses of the Huzrutgunj, and a few rifles 
placed there could keep down any musketry fire from thence 
(Hnzrutgunj), which alone could disturb the party left in 
occupation of the baiTacks when you advance farther. But 
it would be necessary to throw np a parapet of sand-bags, or 
screens of shutters, to protect the riflemen on the roof, as it 
has no parapet. The south wall of the enclosure is, however, 
sufliciently high to afford some protection agaiust direct fire. 

Should you cross by the bridge, your whole force would, I 
presume, come that way. And your next operation, after 
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Isa’vin.g an adequate guard Cov tlio barracks (say 300 or 400 
infantry, some cavalry, and a couple of guns ; or, probably, 
you might seenre a gun, or tvfo guns, 'wkicb the enemy are 
said to have there), would be to proceed by tbe road (7) (7) 
to the Sikundra Bagh (Gr), which, if held, could easily be 
breached by 24- or 18-poundors — the wall being only about 
2-| feet thick — vide enclosed description.* It is said to be 
occupied by Maun Sing, with some 200 or 300 Kajwarras and 
two guns ; the former are pretty sure to holt when your guns 
open upon the place, and two or three shells are thrown 
into it. 

If you cross the canal at (6), the main body of your force 
stionld proceed by the road from (6) to (W). A regiment 
and portion of artillery might, perhaps, make their way by 
the road which leads direct to the Seoundra BAgh (8) (8) ; 
but as it is not well defined, it may be more prudent to keep 
all together till you occupy the barracks. f 

Should you have met with opposition, or been delayed 
much in crossing the canal, the day will ho pretty far ad- 
vanced ere you have occupied the barracks a.nd Sikundi'a 
Bfigh. These might be the limit of yom- operation that day 
— encampiug your force between, and a little in advance of, 
those two points, with its right rear on Sikundra Bagh, and 

* The Oominancter-iii-CTiiof’s force met with, serious opposition at tho 
Silcvuidrtt Bagh, owing to their having approached it hy a cross-road 
from th.a rear, whence their hreachrng gnus could not he brought np 
until the troops had heeu exposed for some time to a heavy Are. Had 
they come hy the broad pucka road leading from the barracks, as sug- 
gested, their heavy gnus could have opeued upon the place while the in- 
fantry remained out of musketry fire. A praotioahla breach would then 
have been made, or tho shelling would have driven the enemy out. As 
it was, however, the oooupantB, greatly more numerous than reported, 
hud no means of egress, and, were destroyed to a mam, ; but our oivn 
troops also suffered severely in taking the place. 

f Neither the roads (7) (7) or (8) (8) were followed by Sir Colin 
Campbell’s force, which was taken by a more cirouitous and intricate 
road than either, and suffered greatly before its gmis oould be brought 
to the trout. 
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the barracks on ils left rear — tbua obtaining a tolerably open 
plain to encamp on, -with almost clear space in front, from 
wbicb yonr gnns wonld play upon tbe buildings wbicb still 
interveno between yonr camp and our position, namely, the 
Sbah Nujjif (H), Moti Mahal (K), Mess-house (M), and 
Tara Kothi (Id), which, if held, might he bombarded from 
both our positions prior to commencing combined operations 
next morning. You would then decide on the garrisons to 
occupy the barracks and Sikundra Eagh, to maintain commn* 
nication with Dilkhusha, where yonr baggage would, I 
trust, be secure in the garden, protected by 200 men occupy- 
ing the bonse, and a couple of guns. About the same strength 
(with convalescents) would auifice for Alumbagh, aided by 
tbe enemy’s guns we have there. And, perhaps, two of our own 
guns, supported by 100 riflemen, would hold the Marfcinifexe, 
with a small body of cavalry to command the plain down to 
the canal. A strong picqnet also should be placed in the 
nearest huts to the road by which you cross the canal. You 
vronld, perhaps, occupy the houses D D also, as further 
security for your communications.* Another point to which 
you should turn yoiU' attention while delayed in hi-eaching 
the Sikundra Bagh is the destruction of the bridge of 
boats some few hundred yards thenoe.f If a troop of horse 
artillery and cavalry are sent ofl rapidly to any point com- 
manding the boats, many men would be destroyed with the 
boats that would he sunk hy your gims ; and the destruction 
of the boats will prevent the enemy’s force on the other aide 
of the G-iimti coming over to molest yon at night. 

The signal that you are crossing the canal will he my notice 
to spring certain mines, and storm the posts now held hy the 

* All this was carried out, with the exception that tie harraoks and 
the houses D D were refused iu the ad/vanoe to the Sikundra BSgh, and 
had, therefore, to he taken afterwards, and (it is heliered) at a greater 
loss than hud they heea assailed in the first instance. 

■f The enemy’s leaders themselves oaused the bridge to ho hvokon up 
to prevent the flight of their followers. 
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enemy in my immediate front (9) (9) ; and once in possession 
of tliese, I shall open my guns on ilie buildings above men- 
tioned, and endeavour, also, to silence tlie fire of tbo Kaiser 
Btigb, 'wMoli commands tlie open space between us, to favour 
our junction next morning’^ when our united battei-ios could 
be turned upon the Kaiser BAgh. And they would, I hope, 
in a day or two, effect its capture, which is necessary to 
ensure the entire submission of the city. 

* Thia was done. Sir James Ontram’s troops stormed and took the 
bnildiiiga (9) (9) on the day Sir Colin took the Silmndra Bagh. Sir 
Jatnoa then opened his batteries on the Mess-honae, Kaiser Bagh, &o., 
exactly as here proposed, until the junction was eJIeotedj and the 
Kaiser Bagh. could have soon after been taken, had it had not been de- 
termined to withdraw our foroea for a time. — (Sea tha Despatohes of 
Qanernl Havelock, Brigadier Eyre, Colonel Napier, ^e., in reference to these 
operations,') 


Koth bx the Author. — This extract has been taken from 
Sir James Outram’s General Orders, Despatches, and Oorre- 
spondence, published in 18C0 (Smith, Elder, & Co.J. All the 
notes attached to it luere made by the editor of that volume . — 

a B. M. 


msDOn : FKiHiam bt t?. s. aimik *irj> oo. 
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student. It is not too much to say that now, for the lirst time, we 
are favoured with a faithtul narrative of that portion of European 
enterprise in Indi<a which turns up>on the contest waged by the 
East India Oompanv aeainst French influence, and especially 
against Dupleix .” — Edinlurgh Seview. 


In one Volume, Crown Svo., Price lOa. 6d., Cloth. 

FINAL FRENCH STRUGG-LES IN INDIA AND 

THE INDIAIT SEAS. Liclnding an Account of the Capture 
of the Isles of France and Bourhon. By Golontd Gr, B. 
Mallbsom-, C.S.I. London: W. H. Allen & Co, 1878. 

■ “ How India escaped from the government of Prefects and Snb- 
Prefects to fall under that of Oommissioners and Dopnty Oommis- 
sioners ; why the Penal Code of Lord Macaulay reigns supreme 
instead of a Code HapoMon ; why we are not looking on help- 
lessly from Mah4, Kavikal, and Pondichery, while the French are 
ruling all over Madras and spending millions of francs in 
attempting to cAtivate the slopes of the Heilgherriea, maij he 
learnt from this modest volume. Oolonel Malleson is always 
pains-taking and generally acemute : his style is transparent, and 
he never loses sight of the purpose with which he commenced to 
vrite ." — Saturduy Peview. 



In one Volume, Cmm 8vo , Price 10s. 6d,, Cloth, 

STUDIES FROM GEI^OESE HISTORY. 

Colonel Gr. B. MALiiESOu, O.S.L London : Longmans. ISfSi' 

“ TLese studies are very pleasant and interesting reading, 
and are frauglit with information and matter for reflection.”- - 
Standccr.d- 

" To the political student such a book as Colonel Malleson’s is 
invaluable, and it is invaluable for just the same reasons as 
those which make the investigation of the Bepublics of Ancient 
G-reooe the best of all prehniinary disciplines for the historian.”— 
Hour. 

“ A whole series of general propositions of universal and eternal 
truth might be formulated from this little book of Colonel Malle- 
Bon’s on the subject of the Genoese constitutions, as lo the nature 
of ohgarehies— a form of Government impotent agtunst demo- 
,pratic usurpation on the one hand, or individual aristocratic 
despotism on the other. Colonel Malleson has done well in pre- 
ferring to give us rather a series of pictures of the salient points 
in Genoese history, than a mere methodical narrative or a suc- 
cinct epitome. The incidents selected by him are thoroughly 
typical, and their grouping genuinely dramatic. The sketches of 
Jacopo Boufadio and of the Doria are specimens of literary work 
of a high order . — The florid. 




